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FOREWORD 

For  the  past  decade  there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  study  of  Civics  in  our  schools.  This  movement  began  with  a 
very  definite  tendency  to  criticise  the  old  time  Civil  Government  which 
dealt  with'a  formal  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the 
qualifications,  length  of  term,  the  duties  of  national  officials — and  a  brief 
survey  of  the  state  government  along  similar  lines.  This  criticism  led 
to  a  complete  change  in  the  content  of  the  civics  course.  Neighbor- 
hood problems  were  studied  without  much  regard  as  to  whether  they 
were  economic,  social,  historic  or  civic.  Thus  were  developed  the 
various  courses  known  as  community  civics.  They  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  community  life  and  left  little  time  for  the  study  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  movement  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  old  type 
of  Civil  Government  teaching  to  function  in  the  life  of  the  citizen. 
Much  that  was  included  in  the  newer  courses  was  worthwhile  and  gave 
concrete  subject  matter  that  was  of  vital  interest  to  the  child,  the  future 
citizen. 

This  text  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  most 
worthwhile  and  important  of  the  newer  type  of  content  and  relating  it 
to  the  great  principles  of  government  which  have  too  often  been  for- 
gotten in  the  desire  to  deal  with  local  material  that  would  arouse 
immediate  interest.  Here  the  principles  of  government  and  the  con- 
crete problems  of  the  community  are  related  in  a  logical  and  natural 
way  that  aids  in  the  understanding  of  both. 

The  government — national,  state  and  local — is  treated  as  a  unit  com- 
posed of  organized  and  articulated  parts  working  in  harmony  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  co-operative  work  which  can  be  done  better 
working  together  than  any  one  or  a  small  group  can  do  working  alone. 
The  problems  of  government  and  community  life  are  presented  and 
the  part  that  each  organized  unit  bears  in  their  solution  is  made  clear. 

The  material  is  so  treated  that  the  pupils  who  master  the  book  can- 
not fail  to  have  pride  in  the  institutions  that  our  government  has  made 
possible;  nor  will  they  lack  in  appreciation  of  what  the  government 
offers  to  its  citizens  in  protection  of  life  and  property  both  at  home 
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and  abroad;  they  will  recognize  that  through  the  national  and  state 
constitutions  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  representative 
government  are  secured  to  the  people  and  through  the  opportunities 
for  education  and  the  provisions  for  safeguarding  the  health  of  her 
citizens,  the  facilities  for  comfortable  travel,  rapid  transportation, 
speedy  communication,  and  the  development  of  our  great  industries — 
all  made  possible  by  the  government,  that  America  offers  to  her  citi- 
zens conditions  for  a  high  standard  of  living  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Brief  historical  accounts  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  national  insti- 
tutions have  been  included — for  only  with  such  a  background  can  there 
be  an  understanding  of  present  community  conditions  and  their  accom- 
panying problems.  Only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  own  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  can  Representative  Government  in  its  fullest  mean- 
ing be  understood,  and  only  with  accurate  information  as  a  basis  can 
the  problems  of  modern  government  be  satisfactorily  met. 

Through  the  Suggested  Activities  and  Study  Questions  the  pupil  is 
made  familiar  with  civic  problems  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  government  to  them.  Applied  civics  is  a  matter  of  doing  rather  than 
learning,  so  an  abundance  of  interesting  problems  that  the  pupil  will 
delight  in  doing  have  been  suggested.  The  suggestions  for  personal 
interviews  with  those  in  authority,  the  investigation  of  problems  of 
local  interest  and  the  observation  of  civic  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity offer  to  the  pupils  an  opportunity  for  gaining  much  first-hand 
information.  Aside  from  the  information  secured  by  each  pupil 
through  his  own  activity  is  the  value  he  gains  in  sharing  his  informa- 
tion with  the  class.  The  pupil  thus  becomes  a  member  of  a  co-opera- 
tive body  in  which  each  has  an  opportunity  to  make  his  contribution. 
The  ability  to  make  a  concise,  accurate  and  interesting  report  on  a 
current  problem  cannot  be  overestimated,  nor  can  the  importance  of 
co-operation  in  government  be  better  illustrated  than  through  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  the  class  in  planning  for  the  solution  of  some 
simple  school  or  community  problem. 

With  the  hope  that  OUR  GOVERNMENT  appeals  to  the  present 
active  interests  of  the  pupils  and  through  its  very  activity  will  prepare 
them  for  intelligent  citizenship,  the  authors  present  this  book  to  the 
future  citizens  of  America. 

SHELDON  E.  DAVIS 
CLARENCE  H.  McCLURE 

February  20,  1922. 
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PART  ONE 
THE  BACKGROUND  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER  I 
OUR  FIRST  GOVERNMENT 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

effective  government,  1.  monarchy,  6. 

anarchist,  2.  blood-tie,  4. 

voluntary  association,  2.  clannishness,  4. 

These  expressions  as  used  on  the  pages  indicated  must  be  under- 
stood before  the  chapter  can  be  read  intelligently.  Explain  each. 
Consult  a  dictionary  or  Explanation  of  Terms,  page  267. 

Government  Is  Necessary  Guidance.  "The  governor  is  at 
his  place  and  the  ship  is  coming  safely  into  port."  This  use 
of  governor  was  once  the  only  one  and  it  is  still  useful  to  think 
of  government  in  relation  to  control  or  guidance  rather  than 
the  use  of  force.  While  we  usually  think  of  governor,  govern, 
and  government  as  they  are  connected  with  state  or  nation, 
government  is  necessary  in  the  home,  at  school,  in  the  shop 
or  on  the  farm — in  short,  anywhere  that  groups  of  people  are 
working  together.     Someone  must  guide. 

Government  Implies  Force.  All  effective  government  must 
be  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  guidance  if  this  becomes  neces- 
sary. In  modern  life  we  do  not  often  witness  the  use  of  brute 
force  in  securing  the  co-operation  without  which  there  could 
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be  no  civilization,  but  it  is  always  possible  to  use  it.  Many 
criminally  minded  are  kept  from  wrong-doing  because  of  the 
constraining  force  of  a  possible  prison  sentence.  If  all  other 
means  were  to  fail,  an  army  could  be  raised  to  bring  a  truant 
to  school.  Supporting  every  rule  or  law  must  be  something 
which  could  be  turned  into  force. 

Why  We  Must  Have  Government.  Anarchists,  those  who 
believe  that  we  should  need  no  law  if  only  all  people  were 
good,  are  engaging  in  idle  talk  about  some  ideal  future  which 
none  of  us  will  ever  experience ;  there  are  many  who  must  be 
held  in  check  by  laws  which  inflict  sure  and  severe  penalties. 
But  the  extreme  anarchist's  notion  is  foolish  for  another  rea- 
son; he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  government 
energy  is  mostly  devoted  to  guiding  without  use  of  force;  it 
performs  useful  services  which  individuals  could  not  do  for 
themselves. 

Beginnings  of  Government  in  the  Home.  1.  Co-operation 
and  Obedience.  Government  in  the  family  is  the  first  with 
which  children  become  acquainted.  When  a  child  is  born  he 
immediately  becomes  subject  to  family  discipline,  thus  proving 
an  exception  to  the  maxim,  "All  just  government  is  based  upon 
consent  of  the  governed" ;  the  family  is  not  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. All  early  forms  of  the  family  are  monarchies,  and 
even  in  the  most  democratic  society,  children  do  not  choose 
their  rulers.  Without  the  guidance  exercised  by  the  family, 
every  other  government  would  prove  a  failure,  since  it  is  here 
that  all  learn  their  first  great  lessons  of  co-operation  and 
obedience  to  authority. 

2.  The  Discipline  of  Force  in  the  Cave  Dweller's  Family. 
The  father  was  head  of  the  family  of  which  Ab*,  the  cave- 
dweller,  was  a  member.     Strength  counted  for  much  in  the 
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day  of  the  club  and  the  fang;  the  father  commanded  and 
was  obeyed  because  he  was  stronger  than  anyone  else.  But 
it  was  probably  not  often  that  he  had  to  depend  upon  force 
alone.  Father  and  mother  carried  on  their  hunting  and  their 
housekeeping  together;  they  co-operated.  They  governed  the 
children  without  much  violence,  though  it  may  be  recalled 
that  Ab  had  his  ears  boxed  soundly  now  and  then.  Thus  in 
the  earliest  times  we  find  the  family  the  natural  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. There  was  not  much  humoring  of  childish  whims 
among  cave  people.  Parents  exercised  authority  because  chil- 
dren needed  protection  and  guidance ;  commands  were  obeyed 
because  of  the  force  which  might  inspire  fear  of  disobedience, 
but  more  often  because  there  was  no  objection  to  being  guided. 

3.  The  Stern  but  Kindly  Roman  Family.  The  Roman 
family  of  early  times  often  exhibited  a  beautiful  example  of 
co-operation.  The  father  was  supreme,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  which  the  bride  repeated,  "Where  you 
are  Julius,  there  I  am  Julia,"  recognized  many  women's  rights 
not  related  either  to  strength  or  cunning.  The  father  went  to 
war,  attended  court,  looked  after  business;  the  mother  regu- 
lated home  affairs  and  both  shared  in  training  the  children. 
Family  life  was  kindly  but  unquestioned  obedience  was 
expected;  as  in  the  Hebrew  family  of  the  Mosaic  Law  a  wil- 
fully disobedient  child  could  even  be  put  to  death. 

4.  The  Tribe  as  an  Enlarged  Family.  Among  all  early 
peoples,  the  tribe  became  important.  It  may  be  thought  of 
as  a  number  of  families  banded  together  for  protection  or 
better  winning  of  livelihood.  Ab's  father  needed  help  in  hunt- 
ing big  game;  several  men  could  stampede  a  herd  of  deer 
into  a  snare  or  over  a  precipice  where  but  one  would  merely 
frighten  them.  Tribes  were  thus  held  together  by  common 
needs. 
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Tribes  were  often  formed  of  related  families.  The  Hebrews 
traced  their  relationship  to  Jacob  for  whose  sons  the  tribes 
were  named.  Indians  traced  tribal  origin  to  real  or  fancied 
ancestors  whose  traits  they  were  thought  to  possess — Foxes, 
Snakes,  Flatheads,  or  Crows.  Whether  actual  kinship  existed 
made  little  difference;  their  customs  and  rites  made  blood 
relationship  an  important  bond.  Only  members  of  the  tribe, 
that  is  blood  relatives,  had  any  rights  which  they  dared  to 
defend.  Killing  a  member  of  the  tribe  brought  quick  revenge, 
"an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  while  the  life  of 
"the  stranger  within  the  gates"  was  not  considered  of  great 
value.  The  wars  which  engage  tribal  people  are  the  never- 
ending  struggles  of  avenging  kinsmen. 

The  idea  of  blood  relationship,  you  may  note,  was  of 
supreme  importance  in  family  and  tribe;  the  father  governed 
his  children;  the. chief,  usually  with  the  help  of  a  council,  ruled 
the  tribe.  Blood  relationship  is  still  a  powerful  bond  in  our 
lives.  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  In  small  American 
communities  a  few  numerous  and  powerful  families  often  con- 
trol; in  isolated  neighborhoods  quarrels,  even  dangerous  feuds, 
may  be  waged  continually  between  such  factions.  The  clan- 
nishness  of  many  foreign  immigrants  is  another  example. 
Because  of  the  tie  of  blood  relationship,  near  kindred  are  not 
required  to  give  evidence  against  each  other  nor  allowed  to 
sit  on  a  jury  when  their  relatives  are  on  trial.  Of  course, 
nothing  will  so  quickly  plunge  nations  into  war  as  mistreat- 
ment of  their  citizens,  kinsmen  by  nationality,  by  a  foreign 
power. 

In  early  society,  family  and  tribe  possessed  all  governing 
powers  and  duties.  In  the  hard  struggles  of  primitive  life, 
government  rested  upon  very  evident  force,  the  might  of  the 
father  or  the  prowess  of  the  chief  and  his  supporting  coun- 
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cil.  Tribal  rules  were  strictly  enforced,  and  since  there  was 
no  safety  outside  of  the  tribe,  one  who  was  not  willing  to  obey 
had  nowhere  to  go.  In  modern  life,  the  tribe  has  lost  its  sig- 
nificance; it  developed  into  city  or  nation,  but  the  family 
retains  its  importance  as  a  governing  agency. 

5.  Pioneer  Families  in  America  Had  Strict  Discipline. 
Among  most  families  of  American  pioneers,  there  was  much 
of  the  firm  discipline  of  early  Roman  days.  "Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child"  was  a  proverb,  quoted  commonly  even 
by  kind-hearted  parents.  Work  was  hard,  days  of  toil  very 
long,  recreations  few.  The  father,  nearly  always  more  stern 
than  the  mother,  believed  in  and  secured  strict  and  unques- 
tioned obedience — partly  through  force.  Every  member  of 
the  household  had  work  to  do  in  the  home.  Parental  disci- 
pline furnished  vigorous  control  and  guidance.  The  family 
was  not  more  democratic  than  in  earlier  days. 

6.  The  Modern  Family  Is  Democratic.  The  modern  fam- 
ily is  more  democratic.  Husband  and  wife  are  partners, 
recognized  in  law  as  equals.  Home  discipline  is  kindly ; 
children  are  seldom  whipped;  they  are  encouraged  to  have 
and  defend  opinions  of  their  own.  In  the  best  homes,  they 
are  taught  to  obey,  as  they  have  always  been,  usually  without 
appeal  to  force  but  in  any  case  word  of  father  or  mother  is 
law. 

But  the  modern  home  as  a  school  or  government  has  many 
problems.  Parents  who  were  reared  in  strict  homes  think  to 
make  their  children  happier  by  permitting  them  to  do  exactly 
as  they  please.  Father,  mother,  or  both  may  spend  little  time 
in  the  home  because  their  work  is  in  factory,  office,  or  store. 
There  is  often  no  profitable  work  for  children  to  do  at  home. 
They  spend  more  time  on  the  street,  at  the  picture  shows,  or 
elsewhere  with  the  crowd.     The  home  as  the  foundation  of 
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co-operation  and  obedience  necessary  for  all  government,  finds 
its  task  much  harder  than  ever  before. 

The  Family  the  Foundation  of  all  Government.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  that  government — guidance — is  necessary  wherever 
groups  are  associated.  The  early  family  and  the  tribe  secured 
co-operation  and  obedience  by  stern  measures.  The  modern 
family  at  its  best  secures  these  essential  qualities  by  gentler 
means,  but  it  secures  them.  Many  modern  homes  meet  dif- 
ficult problems  and  are  not  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  obey 
proper  authority. 

The  child  who  has  not  learned  obedience  is  handicapped  for 
life.  If  he  does  not  obey  at  home,  he  is  not  more  likely  to 
observe  the  laws  of  the  state,  even  though  he  helps  elect  the 
men  who  make  them.  Boys  and  girls  who  study  Our  Gov- 
ernment will  quickly  discover  that  obedience  to  authority  is 
as  necessary  in  a  government  by  the  people  as  in  a  monarchy. 
The  great  difference  is  that  we  choose  our  own  guides. 

M 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.  The  problems  of  family  life  in  the  rural  community,  the  village 
and  the  large  city  are  very  different.  Choosing  a  family  in  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  you  are  most  familiar,  plan  the  duties  for  the 
day  of  both  the  boys  and  girls,  the  mother  and  father,  showing  how 
the  tasks  may  be  divided  so  that  each  may  do  his  part  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  be  developed. 

2.  Read  the  story  of  the  Tree  Dwellers  or  the  Cave  Men.  Select 
examples  of  using  force  in  government. 

3.  Read  the  Bible— Numbers,  Chapter  XXXV,  11-28.  Find  out 
under  what  conditions  it  was  considered  right  for  a  member  of  a 
tribe  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  fellow  tribesman. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  five  or  more  persons  to  whom  you  owe  obedience. 
Show  by  illustration  that  the  co-operation  necessary  in  modern  civi- 
lization is  impossible  without  obedience. 

5.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 
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(a)  Resolved,  that  the  shortest  way  to  learn  to  command  is 
to  learn  obedience. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  America  is  more  in  need  of  obedience  to 
present  laws  than  of  new  laws. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  Som«;  believe  that  people  are  good  enough  to  do  without  laws  or 
government,  in  fact,  that  laws  are  the  cause  of  wrong-doing.  How 
would  you  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this? 

2.  A  common  saying  is,  "All  just  government  is  founded  upon  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  Test  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  relation  to 
government  in  the  home. 

3.  Of  the  four  types  of  families,  cave-dwellers,  Roman,  pioneer,  and 
modern,  which  is  most  likely  to  develop  citizens  who  will  obey  the 
laws  they  themselves  have  made?  What  common  characteristics 
appear  in  each  type  of  family? 

4.  Account  for  the  formation  of  tribes.  Compare  family  and  tribe 
as  to  government. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  ways  in  which  blood  relationships  are  of  importance. 

6.  Civilization  depends  upon  co-operation  which  is  not  possible  with- 
out obedience.  From  this  viewpoint  are  you  civilized?  Prove  your 
answer. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  EARLY  CITY 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

province,  9.  customs  duties,  12. 

soecialization,  9.  aliens,  12. 

fundamental  factors,  10.  guilds,  12. 

free  trade,  12.  subsistence,  10. 

Before  you  can  master  this  chapter  you  must  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  expressions  as  used  on  the  pages  indicated.  Tell  what 
each  means. 

Cities  and  Civilization.  You  have  seen  that  people  who 
live  in  tribes  are  engaged  in  war  much  of  the  time.  It  seems 
that  the  ancestors  even  of  our  civilized  nations  were  once 
tribesmen.  Peoples  who  did  not  get  beyond  the  tribal  stage 
are  still  made  up  very  largely  of  fighting  bands;  those  who 
brought  about  civilization  developed  cities.  In  fact,  large 
cities  are  so  important  in  civilization  that  countries  without 
them  have  never  been  progressive  nor  great  powers. 

Cities  have  grown  largely  because  of  war_  and  conquest, 
trade  and  industry.  In  varying  degrees  each  of  these  may 
be  discovered  as  the  cause  of  growth  in  all  the  world's  older 
cities.  The  last  two  are  at  the  foundation  of  modern  city 
development.  We  shall  discover  many  ways  in  which  each  of 
these  is  related  to  city  growth  and  problems. 

1.  War  and  Conquest,  (a)  Choosing  City  Sites.  When 
warring  tribes  sought  protection  they  found  a  steep  hill  or 
mountain  stronghold  the  best  place  to  settle.  Sometimes  a 
deep  river  or  an  arm  of  the  sea  afforded  safety  on  one  or  more 
sides.  If  you  have  read  stories  of  Babylon,  Athens,  or  Rome, 
you  may  remember  how  such  natural  features  were  depended 
upon   for  protection.     The   story   of   Romulus   and   Remus 
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shows  how  early  tribes  built  walls  along  sides  of  their  cities 
when  there  was  no  river  or  natural  embankment.  Because 
of  their  military  origin  and  purpose  nearly  all  ancient  cities 
had  walls  around  them.  You  may  remember  that  the 
Spartans  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  city  needed  no. 
walls,  but  this  was  because  they  were  a  very  hardy,  warlike 
people  always  in  training  and  their  city  was  situated  in  a  well 
protected  valley.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  early  Rome, 
several  tribes  formed  a  settlement,  united  for  defense  only, 
each  being  separated  from  the  others,  keeping  their  own  cus- 
toms, names,  and  tracing  blood  relationship  as  among  the 
earlier  tribes. 

(b)  Conquest  and  Capital  Cities.  As  time  passed  cities 
which  were  most  strongly  fortified  were  able  to  conquer 
others.  After  many  generations,  a  few  which  were  not  only 
strong  in  a  military  way  but  also  situated  where  a  large 
population  could  be  supported,  became  very  large.  Instead 
of  being  tribal  chiefs  their  rulers  were  kings  and  emperors. 
They  were  capital,  that  is,  head  cities,  from  which  control  of 
nearby  territory  and  of  remote  provinces  was  extended.  For 
protection  and  government  of  vast  empires,  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers were  needed;  servants  and  families  of  these  swelled  the 
population  of  the  military  city. 

2.  Trade.  Tribal  peoples  had  no  money  but  depended  upon 
individual  trade  or  barter.  As  all  lived  much  the  same  life 
and  had  similar  needs,  such  exchange  of  goods  was  all  that 
became  necessary.  If  one  had  more  berries  than  he  cared  for, 
and  another  more  fish,  a  trade  might  result  but  all  might  have 
some  berries  and  some  fish.  There  was  not  much  specializa- 
tion before  cities  developed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  city  could  not  become  large  without 
including  many  inhabitants  who  might  have  neither  berries 
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nor  fish,  and  who  might  not  produce  any  of  the  immediate 
necessities  of  food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  Soldiers  had  to  be 
clothed  and  fed,  and  the  materials  needed  often  had  to  be 
brought  from  long  distances.  Trade  and  traders  thus  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  military  city  and  brought  new  prob- 
lems. Strongholds  not  favorably  situated  for  trade  could  not 
compete  successfully  with  those  located  on  rivers,  near  great 
mountain  passes  or  on  safe  harbors.  Since  the  city  originally 
established  for  protection,  had  to  depend  upon  trade  for  sub- 
sistence, only  those  to  which  great  food  supplies  could  be 
brought  became  of  first  importance. 

3.  Industry.  The  military  stronghold  with  its  trading 
population  acquired  raw  material  which  needed  to  be  worked 
up  before  it  could  be  used.  Spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
various  ways  of  preparing  food  were  the  occupations  of  many 
who  were  not  rulers,  fighters,  nor  traders.  There  were  of 
course  other  classes  of  people  in  ancient  cities,  teachers, 
priests,  magicians,  entertainers,  and  practicers  of  medicine, 
but  the  principal  original  causes  of  the  growth  of  cities  are 
the  three  noted:  (a)  protection,  which  accounts  for  soldiers 
and  rulers;  (b)  trade,  necessary  to  provide  subsistence;  and 
(c)  industry,  which  transforms  raw  materials  into  products 
that  can  be  used.  These  are  still  the  fundamental  factors  in 
city  growth.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  modern  city  prob- 
lems, every  proposal  must  give  consideration  to  these  vital 
elements  of  life  in  all  cities. 

Old  World  Cities  from  Which  Early  Americans  Came. 
If  a  student  of  our  government  could  have  visited  any  one 
of  many  European  cities  about  the  time  Columbus  discovered 
America,  he  could  have  seen  more  clearly  than  is  now  pos- 
sible indications  of  these  three  causes  of  city  growth.  He 
would  also  become  aware  that  most  of  our   city  problems 
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which  we  sometimes  think  have  not  been  well  solved,  such  as 
sanitation,  had  not  even  been  discovered.  Many  conditions 
now  considered  intolerable  were  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

1.  Protection.  As  the  traveler  approached  one  of  these 
medieval  cities  he  would  see  a  wall,  higher  than  the  house- 
tops and  many  feet  thick.  This  and  perhaps  the  steep  ap- 
proach to  the  walls  or  a  deep  moat  suggested  protection  of 
those  within.  The  great  gate  which  opened  at  sunrise  and 
closed  at  sunset,  suggested  the  same  origin,  defense  against 
enemies  without. 

2.  Trade.  In  the  center  of  the  city  was  a  market  where 
traders  stood  in  little  booths  or  stalls  and  sold  or  exchanged 
their  wares.  Instead  of  newspaper  advertising  in  large  type, 
each  trader  shouted  the  excellence  of  what  he  had  to  sell, 
much  as  the  noisemakers  of  side-shows  now  do.  The  pro- 
cession of  hucksters  each  morning  waiting  for  the  big  gate 
to  open  suggests  trade  coming  in  from  the  country. 

3.  Industry.  Mills  and  workshops  were  found  in  these 
cities,  though  most  of  the  industry  was  carried  en  in  small 
establishments  and  in  the  homes.  Most  manufacturing  was 
handwork,  for  large  factories  with  their  great  machines  had 
not  yet  come  into  use.  Manufacturing  originally  meant  mak- 
ing by  hand.  -'  v-.- 

Crudeness  of  Medieval  Cities.  1.  Filth.  What  our  cities 
might  become  if  we  are  not  vigilant  in  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems may  be  imagined  by  looking  more  closely  at  one  of  these 
old  cities.  The  streets  were  very  narrow — only  a  few  feet 
wide  sometimes;  they  were  exceedingly  crooked  and  equally 
dirty,  since  all  manner  of  filth  was  thrown  into  them  without 
rule  or  law.  On  such  state  occasions  as  the  visit  of  a  king 
"clean-up  day"  was  observed,  but  at  their  cleanest  our  dirtiest 
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streets  are  much  better.  In  the  market  there  was  no  food 
inspection  and  no  sanitary  handling  of  what  was  offered  for 
sale.  The  general  rule  in  sale  of  such  things  was  "let  the 
buyer  beware,"  but  neither  seller  nor  buyer  knew  that  dirty 
streets  and  unclean  food  brought  disease. 

Houses  were  nearly  as  dirty  as  streets;  they  were  usually 
built  of  wood,  fires  were  frequent  and  fire  protection  ineffi- 
cient. In  the  streets  there  were  no  lights  at  night  and  there 
was  no  safety.  All  houses  and  many  streets  were  locked  up 
securely  at  dusk  as  a  protection  from  thieves  and  ruffians. 

2.  Disease.  With  such  houses  and  streets  and,  of  course, 
no  health  department,  contagious  diseases  and  plagues  were 
very  common  and  the  death-rate  high.  Walls  might  defend 
against  external  attacks,  but  they  were  powerless  against  the 
miseries  brought  about  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  as  the 
result  of  carelessness  due  to  ignorance. 

3.  Unfair  Lazes.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  free  trade 
between  cities;  some  collected  customs  duties  upon  every- 
thing brought  through  the  gates.  Foreigners  had  more  rights 
than  among  savage  tribes,  but  there  was  nothing  like  democ- 
racy or  what  we  should  now  call  justice.  The  blood  tie  of 
tribal  days  was  strong  enough  to  make  aliens  very  uncom- 
fortable at  times  and  to  deny  them  "equal  protection  of  the 
law."  Guilds  and  other  associations  of  tradesmen  made  and 
enforced  standards  much  as  modern  trade  unions  do. 

City  Problems  Not  Yet  Discovered.  Though  important  ac- 
tivities of  government  seem  to  be  lacking  in  these  old  cities, 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  in  their  own  way  solved  many 
governing  problems.  To  us  it  seems  that  their  greatest 
trouble  lay  in  not  discovering  their  problems  at  all.  For  ex- 
ample, they  did  not  recognize  that  pure  water,  clean  streets, 
and   sanitary  living  would  prevent   diseases   which   wrought 
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so  much  havoc.  They  could  not  realize  that  superstition,  in- 
tolerance, and  riots  which  all  took  for  granted  would  be 
lessened  if  their  city  government  provided  education  for  all. 
Ignorance  was  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  things.  Poverty 
and  vice  were  not  systematically  combated.  We  have  dis- 
covered city  problems  which  were  never  dreamed  of  by  city- 
dwellers  at  the  time  of  Columbus.  Perhaps  those  who  live 
in  the  future  may  wonder  why  we  were  not  aware  of  other 
city  problems  in  addition  to  those  which  we  talk  about  but 
often  do  not  solve. 

Co-operation  and  Government  in  Old  Cities.  The  city  which 
earry  American  colonists  knew  used  various  institutions  for 
securing  obedience  and  co-operation.  The  family  was  then 
as  always  the  foundation  unit.  Tribes  had  developed  addi- 
tional co-operation  which  was  continued  in  city  governments. 
All  cities  were  in  some  measure  subject  to  the  government  of 
a  kingdom  or  empire,  thus  coming  into  political  relation  with 
the  world  outside  its  walls.  Tradesmen  and  handworkers  had 
guilds  or  unions  co-operating  very  powerfully  in  enforcement 
of  rules  relating  to  production  or  standardizing  of  goods. 
The  church  brought  about  co-operation  and  obedience. 
Schools  were  conducted  by  the  church,  by  guilds,  and  a  few 
by  cities  themselves.  The  colonists  adapted  the  city  they  knew 
to  American  conditions,  but  the  most  important  changes  were 
those  resulting  from  inventions  which  applied  steam  in  in- 
dustry, so  that  great  factories  took  the  place  of  small  shops 
and  household  manufacturing.  The  problems  of  American 
cities  are  largely  those  of  cities  everywhere.  Our  rural  and 
village  communities  have  become  strictly  American ;  these  and 
their  problems  will  be  treated  next. 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  After  reading  an  encyclopedia  article  about  some  ancient  great 
city,  such  as  Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Athens,  or  Rome,  write  a 
description  of  its  defenses. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  to  show  walls  and  watch  towers  of  an  old 
city. 

3.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

(a)  Resolved,    that    without    cities,    civilization    could    not 
exist. 

(b)  Resolved,    that    dangers    within    the    older    cities    were 
more  to  be  feared  than  invasions  by  armies. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  What  are  the  three  fundamental  causes  of  city  growth? 

2.  Granting  that  an  ancient  city  was  well  protected  so  that  it  could 
be  defended  from  external  attack,  what  other  conditions  were  neces- 
sary to  make  possible  large  growth? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  professions,  or  occupations  represented  in  a 
modern  city  which  were  probably  not  found  in  cities  before  the  time 
of  Columbus.  Show  why  a  large  city  could  not  develop  without  spe- 
cialized occupations. 

&  Describe  the  locations  of  three  large  cities  which  owe  their  size 
to  advantageous  trade  situations. 

£.  Comparing  mediaeval  cities  with  those  of  the  present,  what 
great  improvements  may  be  noted?  Show  that  these  are  the  result 
of  increased  co-operation. 

6J  What  is  meant  by  giving  "equal  protection  of  the  law?" 

7.  Name  three  city  problems  we  have  solved  which  mediaeval  cities 
did  not.  List  a  number  of  modern  problems  which  the  old  cities 
did  not  need  to  solve.  What  inventions  have  made  the  modern  city 
with  it  problems  possible? 
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Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

co-operative  activities,  15.  exploiting  the  soil,  21. 

mutual  co-operation,  17.  scientific  farming,  21. 

like-minded  neighbors,  19.  rotation  of  crops,  21. 

class  distinctions,  19.  "turn  over"  of  products,  22 

municipal  improvements,  25. 

You  should  understand  the  accompanying  expressions  as  used  on 
the  pages  indicated.    Use  each  in  a  sentence. 

Village  and  Rural  Life  in  America  Unique.  A  teacher 
in  a  European  school  was  showing  her  pupils  a  picture  of  a 
group  of  children.  "Where  do  you  suppose  they  live?"  she 
asked.  "In  a  village."  "Why?"  "Because  they  are  dirty 
and  ragged,"  came  the  answer  promptly.  Of  course  not  all 
village  children  are  untidy  in  Europe,  but  there  is  much 
greater  difference  between  city  and  country  than  is  found  in 
America.  Small-community  life  has  much  in  common  with 
living  in  cities  here;  there  are  newspapers,  churches,  lodges, 
ball  teams — the  same  co-operative  activities  as  in  larger  com- 
munities. Upon  the  average,  country  people  read  as  many 
magazines  as  their  neighbors  in  the  city.  Country  life  in 
America  shares  in  large  measure  the  'comfort,  refinements, 
and  culture  of  the  best  in  civilization.  The  advantages  of  rural 
life  have  been  so  great  that  "All  great  men  are  born  in  the 
country"  has  been  a  frequent  quotation.  While  many  of  our 
great  men  have  come  from  the  country,  the  saying  is  not 
true,  but  no  one  would  ever  think  of  making  such  a  statement 
about  any  country  in  Europe.  American  country  life  is 
unique. 

15 
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Protection,  Trade  and  Industry  in  Growth  of  Community. 
Jn  the  early  settlements  of  America  the  factors  of  protection, 
trade,  and  industry  may  be  traced  in  the  location  of  settle- 
ments, but  modern  inventions  have  greatly  changed  the  opera- 
tion of  these.  The  fact  that  in  this  new  world  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  all  has  also  had  much  to  do  with  making 
American  small  communities  different  from  those  our  an- 
cestors left  behind  them. 

1.  Protection.  Protection  operated  in  its  usual  way  so 
long  as  it  was  a  question  of  defense  against  Indian  attacks, 
but  the  necessity  of  this  kind  of  protection  did  not  last  long. 
The  only  city  walls  which  have  been  at  all  important  were 
the  stockades  of  colonial  and  frontier  days. 

2.  Trade.  Trade  has  been  far  more  important  in  deter- 
mining location  of  American  towns  and  cities.  "Is  this  a  good 
place  for  a  store?"  has  been  heard  more  than  "Is  this  safe 
from  attack?"  In  pioneer  and  fur-trading  days  new  settle- 
ments were  located  with  reference  to  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
development  of  railways  has  reduced  the  significance  'of 
waterways  for  trade.  Hundreds  of  thriving  towns  and  a  few 
large  cities  are  now  remote  from  navigable  waters.  Rail- 
road crossings  are  likely  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  river 
junctions. 

3.  Industry.  Industry,  using  the  word  to  include  all  occu- 
pations, has  been  the  important  influence  in  location  and 
growth  of  American  communities  though  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  trade  which  implies  transportation.  Reserving 
to  the  next  chapter  consideration  of  large  cities,  which  of 
course  were  once  in  the  small-community  stage,  we  may  note 
that  while  we  have  fishing  villages,  mining  villages,  and  mill 
villages,  the  characteristic  small  community  in  the  United 
States  has  developed  in  relation  to  agriculture.     The  open 
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country  is  directly  agricultural;  the  town  or  village  center  is 
the  market,  an  exchange  point  for  farm  products,  with  manu- 
factured goods  or  professional  services  needed  by  those  who 
till  the  soil.  It  is  the  mutual  co-operation  of  small  town  and 
country  which  has  made  American  rural  and  village  life  better 
than  the  landlord  and  peasant  conditions  so  generally  found 
elsewhere.  The  common  interest  of  town  and  country  can- 
not be  too  much  emphasized. 

The  Influence  of  European  Customs.  1.  New  England 
Towns.  In  addition  to  the  three  primary  causes  of  city 
growth,  American  communities  show  the  influence  of  customs 
and  traditions  brought  from  the  old  country.  The  New  Eng- 
land town  was  the  English  village  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  a  new  country.  From  a  hamlet  of  closely  grouped  houses, 
the  village  spread  over  a  considerable  space  as  Indian  dangers 
vanished ;  the  town,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  New  England 
states,  often  included  several  clusters  of  dwellings  and  isolated 
farmhouses  between. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  met  their  simple  problems 
of  government  with  great  independence.  Many  of  them  had 
left  England  in  order  to  enjoy  freedom  not  possible  in  a 
crowded  country,  and  the  independent  spirit  was  constantly 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  new  farms  could  be  had 
"out  west."  This  feeling  was  voiced  by  Franklin  when  he 
said,  "I  have  some  little  property  in  America.  I  will  freely 
spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound  to  defend  the  right  of 
giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling;  and,  after  all,  if  I  can- 
not defend  that  right,  I  can  retire  cheerfully  with  my  little 
family  into  the  boundless  woods  of  America,  which  are  sure 
to  furnish  freedom  and  subsistence  to  any  man  who  can  bait 
a  hook  or  pull  a  trigger." 

The  early  New  England  town  governed  itself  as  an  almost 
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pure  democracy.  All  matters  were  voted  upon  by  all  who 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  town  meeting,  some  being  ex- 
cluded from  suffrage  because  of  lacking  church  membership 
or  property  qualifications.  Anything  of  concern  to  the  com- 
munity might  be  voted  upon.  Selectmen  were  elected  to  have 
general  charge  of  town  affairs ;  a  clerk,  constable,  and  justice 
were  chosen.  Besides  these  the  town  expressed  its  mind  by 
selecting  many  minor  officers  whose  names  suggest  their 
duties.  There  were  tithing  men,  measurers  of  wood,  fence 
viewers,  cattle  pounders,  and  wardens  to  inspect  the  "Meet- 
ing House  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  see  to  Good  Order  among 
the  Boys."  In  addition  to  preserving  English  customs  of 
representative  government,  these  town  meetings  were  a  school 
of  democratic  co-operation.  Colonists  learned  obedience  as 
well  as  the  art  of  governing,  for  once  the  meeting  had  de- 
clared itself,  everyone  was  expected  to  co-operate  in  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  majority. 

2.  French  Villages  in  Mississippi  Valley.  To  see  how  dif- 
ferent were  the  political  customs  brought  from  other  European 
countries  it  is  sufficient  to  study  a  Mississippi  River  French 
community.  The  people  all  lived  in  the  village  itself  which 
usually  consisted  of  a  long,  straight  street  with  houses  on 
each  side  and  fields  back  of  the  houses.  Life  was  as  simple 
as  in  early  English  settlements,  but  Frenchmen  at  home  in 
France  had  not  been  accustomed  to  much  self-government  nor 
did  they  find  need  to  develop  it  in  their  new  environment. 
They  usually  elected  no  officers ;  even  their  local  officials  were 
appointed  by  the  principal  officer  of  the  colony.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  conditions  in  a  new  country  alone  did  not  make 
early  American  communities  democratic;  customs  already 
learned  were  quite  as  important.  Comparison  of  the  French 
village  with  the  New  England  town  shows  that  English  sue- 
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cess  in  the  contest  for  American  territory  meant  a  great  deal 
for  the  cause  of  free,  representative  government. 
'  Independence  of  Early  American  Rural  Communities.  The 
typical  American  rural  community  has  been  much  more  like 
the  New  England  town  than  the  French  village.  It  spread 
out  so  that  it  is  often  composed  entirely  of  isolated  homes 
with  their  collections  of  farm  buildings.  Because  farms  have 
been  larger  than  in  Europe,  the  American  farmer  has  remained 
near  his  work  instead  of  dwelling  in  a  farmers'  village  as  is 
a  common  practice  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  world  has  never  seen  anything  like  country  life  in 
America.  Vigorous  immigrants  from  the  older  colonies  and 
states  and  from  Europe  poured  into  the  Mississippi  valley, 
the  richest  of  agricultural  regions.  They  subdued  the  wilder- 
ness and  made  themselves  homes  where  Jefferson  thought  only 
a  few  roving  savages  or  traders  could  ever  live.  The  farmer 
who  tilled  his  own  land  and  produced  most  of  the  necessities 
of  life  at  home  was  independent.  He  associated  himself  with 
a  few  remote  but  reliable  like-minded  neighbors  in  conducting 
churches  and  schools,  and  kept  an  interest  in  state  and  national 
politics.  He  has  been  at  once  one  of  the  finest  products  of 
American  development  and  a  safe  guarantee  of  democracy 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  class  distinction.  Little  govern- 
ment was  needed,  and  outside  interference  with  local  customs 
was  likely  to  be  resented.  The  rural  community  seemed  suffi- 
cient unto  itself. 

Problems  of  the  Modern  Rural  Community.  But  the  rural 
community  no  longer  lives  to  itself.  Every  city  and  village 
problem  affects  life  in  the  open  country,  and  the  country  has 
grave  problems  of  its  own.  Some  of  these  are  related  to  mak- 
ing a  living  and  owning  property.  Others,  quite  as  impor- 
tant, have  to  do  with  how  to  live  so  as  to  share  reasonably 
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in  the  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  amusements  which  civiliza- 
tion has  made  possible  in  so  large  a  degree  for  all. 

1.  Ownership  of  Farms.  "Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to 
give  us  all  a  farm."  So  ran  the  words  of  an  old  song.  So 
long  as  this  was  true,  the  per  cent  of  farm  owners  might  be 
very  high,  but  for  many  years,  the  supply  of  valuable  free 
land  has  been  practically  exhausted.    Crop  failures,  poor  man- 
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agement,  and  personal  misfortune  lead  to  mortgages  or  sale 
of  farms  which  thus  pass  into  the  ownership  of  those  who 
do  not  live  on  them.  Increased  costs  of  land  and  necessary 
implements  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  one  without 
capital  to  save  enough  to  purchase  a  farm.  The  per  cent  of 
farm  owners  who  live  in  the  country  shows  a  steady  though 
not  rapid  decrease.  Tenant  farmers  are  often  less  careful  of 
land,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  working  only  for  the 
greatest  possible  yield  during  the  one  or  two  seasons  before 
they  move  to  another  farm,  to  exploit  it  in  the  same  way. 
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The  social  life  of  any  community  needs  the  influence  of  those 
who  have  the  permanent  interest  of  home  owners. 

2.  Scientific  Farming.  The  soil  which  the  first  farmers 
found  had  been  developing  for  centuries  and  for  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  years  it  produced  bountiful  crops.  When 
fertility  was  exhausted,  the  pioneer  farmer  might  take  up  an- 
other claim,  thus  "exploiting"  the  original  productiveness  of 
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Modern  Implements  Aid  in  Scientific  Farming 


many  acres.  Since  there  is  little  more  land  to  exploit  in  this 
way  and  the  same  tracts  must  be  kept  in  cultivation,  scientific 
rotation  of  crops  is  now  practiced  in  all  intelligent  rural  com- 
munities. By  this  means  fields  in  Europe  which  perhaps  have 
missed  few  crops  in  a  thousand  years  are  producing  as  well 
as  in  the  beginning.  Such  scientific  problems  as  rotation  of 
crops,  combating  of  insect  pests  and  adaptation  of  varieties 
of  products  to  climate  and  soil,  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  experiments  by  agricultural  colleges  which  thus  give  back 
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to  the  farmer  in  expert  services  many  times  the  amount  of 
money  he  contributes  in  their  support. 

3.  Marketing.  Instead  of  attempting  to  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  all  of  the  things  he  needs,  improved  machinery 
and  large  farms  cause  the  modern  farmer  to  be  a  specialist. 
An  entire  community  may  be  so  well  adapted  to  production 
of  a  single  crop,  that  its  output  is  almost  as  highly  specialized 
as  that  of  a  factory.  Marketing  becomes  a  vital  concern  to 
a  farmer  or  a  community  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  a 
single  crop.  Fruit  and  grain  growers  associations  are  ex- 
amples of  co-operative  effort  to  find  advantageous  markets. 
Such  organizations  bring  about  reliable  standards  of  quality 
which  interest  the  buyer,  and  secure  for  their  members  a  satis- 
factory price.  Eggs  marketed  by  a  similar  association  often 
sell  at  nearly  double  the  ordinary  market  price. 

The  "turn  over"  of  most  farm  products  is  very  slow  and 
opportunity  to  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  is 
essential  to  profitable  marketing.  Change  in  freight  rates  may 
be  sufficient  to  take  away  most  of  the  profit  from  the  heavier 
farm  crops.  The  farmer  now  sells  on  a  world  market  all 
staple  crops,  and  his  interests  are  no  longer  confined  to  a 
local  community. 

4.  Good  Roads.  Roads  are  now  recognized  as  a  major 
rural  problem.  Especially  is  this  true  where  soils  are  richest, 
rainfall  abundant,  crops  the  heaviest,  and  natural  dirt  roads 
the  worst.  The  "mud  tax"  may  in  such  cases  be  the  highest 
tax  paid.  In  spite  of  the  auto  the  isolated  farm  home  may 
be  "a  shut-in"  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  road  problem  calls 
for  co-operation  not  only  of  the  rural  community  but  of  state 
and  nation.  The  farmer  is  most  concerned,  but  all  use 
public  roads. 

5.  The  Rural  School.     The  small  rural  school  of  an  earlier 
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day,  the  "little  red  school  house"  of  the  story  book  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  changes  of  modern  life.  In  many  commu- 
nities it  has  not  been  liberally  supported.  No  neighborhood 
likes  to  be  accused  of  lacking  interest  in  education  but  poor 
dilapidated  old  school  houses  and  employment  of  the  cheap- 
est teacher  on  the  market  proclaim  unmistakably  that  some 
who  insist  that  they  are  interested  in  education,  are  not. 
Those  who  effectively  believe  in  education  regard  it  as  an  in- 
vestment and  not  as  a  tax  to  be  avoided,  or  kept  low  as  possible. 

But  even  honest,  liberal  tax-payers  genuinely  devoted  to 
the  welfare  'of  their  school  need  to  study  the  rural  problem. 
A  lavishly  equipped  school  enrolling  a  mere  handful  of  pupils 
is  a  poor  educational  investment  wherever  consolidation  is 
practicable.  It  is  hard  for  the  independent  spirit  of  the  local 
community  with  its  pride  in  the  home  school  to  give  up  the 
old  way  of  doing  things  even  though  it  is  possible  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  districts  to  maintain  a  school  which  can  have 
better  equipment,  more  life,  and  perhaps,  offer  a  high-school 
course.  In  thousands  of  consolidated  districts  today,  the 
best  of  educational  opportunity  is  being  offered,  and  no  one 
would  think  of  going  back  to  the  little  school  even  though 
it  were  a  few  miles  nearer.  It  is  evident  that  the  road  prob- 
lem and  this  school  problem  are  closely  connected. 

6.  The  Lure  of  the  City.  All  the  real  advantages  which 
cities  possess  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  many  are  served 
instead  of  a  small  number,  as  in  the  country.  Fine  churches, 
great  theatres,  the  largest  stores,  art  galleries,  libraries,  the 
most  convenient  water  and  lighting  systems,  sidewalks,  and 
paved  streets  cost  so  much  that  they  must  be  where  many  can 
use  them  and  help  pay  for  them.  Opportunities  to  enjoy  these 
advantages  will  always  attract  people  from  farms  and  villages. 

Another  class  of  seeming  advantages  are  much  less  real. 
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Wages  seem  higher  in  the  city.  To  the  few  who  are  most 
successful  they  may  be,  but  the  majority  of  city  dwellers  do 
not  live  better  than  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  country,  for 
high  cost  of  rent  and  other  necessary  expenses  use  up  the 
earnings  of  all  except  the  fortunate  few.  Working  hours  in 
most  trades  and  professions  seem  short,  but  workers  cannot 
own  nor  control  their  tools  and  they  are  subject  to  enforced 
idleness  during  slack  times  and  to  loss  occasioned  by  class 
struggles  known  as  strikes  and  lock-outs.  There  can  be  no 
eight-hour  days  on  the  farm  during  crop  seasons,  but  the  effi- 
cient farmer  need  not  in  normal  times  work  more  hours  dur- 
ing a  year  than  his  average  city  brother  to  earn  a  much  better 
living.  With  the  improvement  of  country  roads  and  general 
use  of  automobiles  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  lure  of  the 
city.  The  farmer  will  visit  the  city  just  as  the  city  dwellers 
spend  their  vacations  in  the  country.  All  need  acquaintance 
with  both. 

Villages  and  Small-City  Problems.  The  small  urban  com- 
munity has  many  of  the  same  problems  as  the  open  country. 
Both  share  the  same  limitations  inseparable  from  the  co- 
operation of  small  instead  of  large  groups.  World  stirring 
events  are  not  occurring  daily  but,  for  that  matter,  very  few 
in  the  great  city  have  more  to  do  with  these  than  do  those 
who  live  in  the  village.  All  know  about  these  chiefly  through 
newspapers.  Much  of  what  seems  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween city  and  small  town  is  mere  noise,  bustle,  and  nervous 
confusion  which  the  smaller  community  is  fortunate  to  be 
without.  Two  problems  of  co-operation  are  noticeably  diffi- 
cult in  small  cities. 

1 .  Taxes  for  Civic  Improvement.  The  typical  small  town 
includes  in  its  population  a  large  number  of  retired  farmers. 
With  the  independence  of  rural  life  these  find  it  hard  to  unite 
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in  supporting  civic  affairs.  They  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  paved  streets,  and  sidewalks,  street  cleaning,  or  a  city  water 
supply.  Also,  having  retired,  their  income  is  seldom  one 
which  increases.  Most  small  cities  encounter  discouraging 
set-backs  in  raising  tax  rates  for  municipal  improvements, 
even  in  the  support  of  adequate  schools. 

2.  Law  Enforcement.  Law  enforcement  is  likely  to  be  lax 
in  all  small  communities.  "Keep  off  the  grass"  must  be 
obeyed  in  the  city  or  there  wrould  be  no  grass;  in  the  village 
no  great  harm  is  done  if  half  the  people  do  not  see  the  sign. 
Again,  officers  elected  are  always  acquaintances  and  fre- 
quently relatives  of  those  who  disobey  laws,  and  they  dislike 
to  offend  their  neighbors.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that 
compulsory  attendance  laws  are  not  usually  well  enforced. 
No  American  small  community  would  tolerate  government 
in  such  matters  by  officials  from  outside,  such  as  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  French  villages  described  earlier  in  this 
chapter;  knowing  that  law  enforcement  is  in  its  own  hands, 
the  small  city  cannot  shift  this  problem  to  any  other  branch 
of  government.  Here,  as  everywhere,  government  will  be  as 
strict  as  the  people  really  wish  it  to  be. 

Summary  and  Rural  Outlook.  In  this  chapter  it  has  been 
shown  that  American  rural  development  has  followed  the  pat- 
tern of  the  English  free  governing  community  rather  than 
of  the  French  or  other  European  village.  Because  of  un- 
limited space,  resources,  and  inventiveness,  our  rural  life  has 
been  unique  in  its  freedom  and  opportunity  for  contented  liv- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  for  fearing  that  our  rural  commu- 
nities will  ever  become  like  those  in  less  fortunate  countries. 
Instead,  the  rising  intelligence  of  those  in  other  lands  who 
dwell  in  the  same  house  with  their  cattle,  is  causing  them  to 
discard  these  age-long  habits,  which  seem  so  crude  to  us.    We 
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might  even  say  that  their  rural  life  is  becoming  Americanized. 

Many  country  people  will  move  to  the  city  as  they  have 
always  done.  The  cities  need  them  and  improved  farm  ma- 
chinery substitutes  city-made  implements  for  man  power;  the 
proportion  of  rural  dwellers  thus  becomes  much  less,  as  it  has 
done  in  most  farming  states  for  many  years. 

Those  who  live  in  the  country  will  solve  their  problems  as 
bravely  as  the  home  builders  of  earlier  days  met  their  very 
different  but  not  easier  tasks.  In  the  solution  of  rural  as  well 
as  city  problems  we  are  sure  to  find  that  the  welfare  of  one 
cannot  long  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  the  other. 
Neither  city  nor  country  will  long  be  without  grave  problems 
and  "Only  those  deserve  freedom  who  can  achieve  it  every 
day." 

Suggested  Activi ties. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  officers  in  your  community.  Interview  as  many  as 
you  can.     Learn: 

(a)  For  what  particular  work  each  is  responsible. 

(b)  The  length  of  his  term  of  office. 

(c)  How  citizens  may  co-operate  with  him  in  his  work. 

2.  Study  the  farms  in  your  community.  Compare  any  differences 
between  the  "owned"  and  rented  farms  as  to: 

(a)  Size  of  crop  yield. 

(b)  Conditions  of  buildings. 

(c)  Scientific  care  of  the  soil. 

3.  What  is  the  early  history  of  your  community?  Learn  from  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  how  the  spirit  of  co-operation  was  shown  in 
early  times  through  "barn  raisings"  and  "quilting  parties." 

4.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  the  country  is  a  better  place  to  live  than 
the  city. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  the  farmer  who  does  not  read  Bulletins 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Agriculture  College  cannot  properly  be  called  a  scientific 
farmer. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  improved  rural  schools  can  best  be 
brought  about  through  consolidation  and  transportation. 
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Study  Questions. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  differences  between  villages  in  America 
and  in  Europe? 

2.  What  are  the  important  causes  which  have  led  to  growth  of  the 
town  in  or  near  which  you  live? 

3.  Name  five  small  cities  which  owe  their  size  and  importance  almost 
entirely  to  railroad  connections. 

4.  "Our  town  cannot  be  prosperous  unless  the  surrounding  country 
is."    Prove  that  this  statement  is  true. 

5.  Describe  differences  between  early  New  England  villages  and 
French  villages  in  America.     How  was  each  governed? 

6.  Why  do  American  farmers  live  in  isolated  houses  instead  of  in 
villages  as  rural  people  do  in  most  other  countries?  What  are  the 
advantages  of  each  plan? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "the  self-supporting  rural  community?"  Show 
how  specialization  in  farm  crops  prevents  a  community  from  being 
self-sufficient. 

8.  Why  is  it  harder  for  a  poor  man  to  become  the  owner  of  a  farm 
than  it  was  when  Franklin  said  he  could  live  in  the  woods?  (See 
Page  17.) 

9.  What  is  meant  by  exploiting  the  soil?  What  crops  exhaust  the 
soil  very  quickly? 

10.  Show  how  co-operative  marketing  helps  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer of  rural  products. 

11.  If  a  loaded  truck  or  wagon  becomes  stuck  in  an  impassable  road 
the  one  who  is  hauling  goods  at  once  pays  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  "mud  tax."  The  same  tax  is  also  collected  when  five  hours  are 
required  to  make  a  reasonable  three-hour  journey,  or  when  a  one 
ton  load  is  carried  by  a  team  and  wagon  which  should  be  carrying  two 
tons.     Give  other  examples  of  paying  a  mud  tax. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  LARGE  COMMUNITY 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

urban  center,  28  voluntary  aid,  31. 

raw  materials,  28.  home  rule  for  cities,  33. 

mass  production,  29.  franchise,  34. 

division  of  labor,  30.  stockholders,  36. 

related  industries,  30.  municipal   ownership,  36. 

by-products,  30.  "city  hall  ring,"  32. 

Intelligent  reading  of  this  chapter  requires  understanding  of  the 
expressions  as  used  on  pages  indicated.  Discuss  them  with  your 
teacher. 

Trade  and  Industry  the  Life  of  Cities.  All  great  modern 
cities  owe  their  expansion  to  trade  and  industry.  Examina- 
tion of  a  world  map  shows  that  every  important  urban  center 
has  developed  where  abundant  supplies  of  raw  material  may 
be  made  available,  and  where  a  large  population  is  dependent 
upon  its  commerce.  Navigable  rivers,  harbors,  canals,  or 
railroads  may  be  looked  for  in  every  case. 

A  City  Age.  How  large  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
were  no  one  knows.  They  seemed  very  great  to  those  of  the 
time  who  wrote  about  them,  but  without  street  cars  and  the 
use  of  modern  inventions,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  more  than 
a  half  million  inhabitants  could  be  crowded  into  a  single  com- 
munity. The  largest  city  in  the  United  States  has  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  five  millions.  There  are  sixty-nine  large 
cities  as  classified  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  that 
is,  those  having  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  people  living  in  the  medium  sized 
cities  of  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
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and' the  great  number  of  small  cities  with  a  population  rang- 
ing from  twenty-five  hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand,  to- 
gether with  those  living  in  villages  and  places  of  less  than 
twenty-five  hundred,  which  call  themselves  and  are  recognized 
by  state  laws  as  cities,  we  see  a  large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation is  living  in  cities.  Truly,  this  may  be  called  an  age  of 
cities.     'What  has  made  so  many  possible? 

Why  Cities  Grow  Great.  1 .  Use  of  Machines  Until  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  work  was  largely  done  with 
what  may  be  called  tools  instead  of  with  m(5re  complex  ma- 
chines. To  illustrate,  a  spade  is  a  tool  while  a  steam  shovel 
may  be  called  a  machine.  A  man  with  a  machine  can  do  many 
times  as  much  work  as  one  who  uses  the  simpler  tool.  In 
this  way  large  numbers  of  men  are  set  free  for  other  pursuits; 
the  world's  wealth  is  also  greatly  increased,  and  a  better  liv- 
ing for  all  is  made  possible. 

In  the  case  of  farm  machinery  this  has  meant  that  a  smaller 
number  of  farm  workers  can  produce  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  the  necessities  of  life.  A  reduced  proportion  of 
the  entire  population  thus  live  on  the  farm.  Part  of  the 
change  has  been  merely  a  shift  of  Ae  place  where  labor  must 
be  performed.  The  binder  or  header  does  not  save  all  the 
time  represented  by  the  difference  between  simpler  tools  of 
an  earlier  day  and  modern  implements.  The  machines  them- 
selves must  be  manufactured  always  in  the  city.  The  city 
mechanics  or  day  laborers  may  thus  be  thought  of  as  farm 
workers,  harvesting  grain  in  fields  they  will  never  see.  Farm 
machinery  cannot  be  made  economically  except  in  large  fac- 
tories, that  is,  in  cities. 

2.  Specialisation.  What  has  occurred  in  regard  to  farm- 
ing has  happened  in  other  occupations.  Economy  means  mass 
production  of  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  and  in  preparation . 
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of  many  foods.  The  street  car  or  the  automobile  in  which 
we  ride  cannot  be  constructed  except  in  large  manufacturing 
plants.  By  what  is  known  as  division  of  labor,  each  man  or 
group  of  men  making  but  a  single  part,  work  is  greatly 
"speeded  up."  The  plant  depends  upon  co-operation  of  ex- 
perts none  of  whom  could  build  the  entire  machine  or  carry 
out  the  whole  manufacturing  process. 

3.  Related  Industries  and  Use  of  By-Products.  Once  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  is  established,  it  is  usually  found 
that  related  industries  develop.  For  example,  a  meat  packing 
community  economically  manufactures  soap.  Much  of  the 
slaughtered  animal  formerly  wasted  when  each  little  commu- 
nity prepared  its  own  meat  is  now  turned  to  account  in  such 
by-products.  Several  companion  industries  sometimes  rival  in 
importance  the  one  originally  planned. 

4.  Many  Serve  Industry  Indirectly.  Great  masses  of  city 
population  are  directly  engaged  in  industry  and  trade.  Rail- 
road men,  dock  men,  transfer  men,  and  the  operatives  of  the 
plants  themselves  must  be  near  their  work  or  have  rapid  and 
cheap  transportation,  possible  only  in  the  city.  Commercial 
travelers  who  sell  manufactured  or  imported  goods  are  almost 
sure  to  find  train  connections  so  much  better  in  the  cities  that 
they  are  compelled  to  live  there.  Besides  all  these,  physicians, 
lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  entertainers  and  other  profes- 
sional people  of  every  kind  who  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  trade  or  industry  are  found  in  every  large  city  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population. 

5.  Some  Enterprises  Possible  Only  in  Large  Cities.  As 
the  city  increases  from  all  the  foregoing  causes,  the  possibility 
of  co-operation  seems  to  grow ;  "the  larger  the  city  the  faster 
it  grows,  the  larger  it  may  be."  As  an  example,  a.  theater 
which  might  attract  a  large  house  a  few  nights  in  a  small  city, 
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may  draw  crowds  month  after  month  in  a  large  city.  It  be- 
comes profitable,  therefore,  to  build  and  maintain  such 
theaters.  One  moderate  sized  hotel  might  be  all  which  a  small 
city  could  support;  with  its  thousands  of  guests  every  day 
New  York  needs  hundreds  of  hotels,  some  of  them  with 
thousands  of  rooms.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  great 
museums,  art  galleries  and  libraries  can  exist  only  in  the  city. 
Enough  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  cities  do  not  owe  their 
size  entirely  to  industry  and  trade;  size  itself  is  necessary  to 
render  possible  many  of  the  activities  of  civilization.  A  city 
is  the  result  of  the  most  extensive  and  complex  degrees  of 
co-operation. 

,.  Great  Size  of  Cities  Brings  Great  Problems.  1.  It  Is  Im- 
"^fossible  for  All  to  Be  Acquainted  with  City  Needs.  The 
great  size  of  cities  also  brings  its  problems.  The  impossi- 
bility of  personal  acquaintance  among  those  who  co-operate  • 
in  city  life  gives  all  city  activities  a  peculiar  aspect  when  com- 
pared with  the  relations  of  inhabitants  of  small  towns  and 
the  country.  The  fact  that  everyone  knows  everyone  else  in 
the  small  community  may  lead  to  lax  law  enforcement,  but 
there  is  more  effective  unorganized  human  sympathy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  unfortunate.  In  a  sense  all  "are  strangers  within 
the  gates''  in  the  city.  Less  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  honesty  and  personal  worthiness  of  those  who  suffer  from 
poverty  or  are  chronic  paupers.  More  must  depend  upon 
organization  of  expert  service.  In  the  small  community  a  few 
shiftless  or  degenerate  families  may  live  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, recognized  as  in  need  of  voluntary  aid  and  sometimes 
of  official  relief ;  in  the  city  such  persons  are  likely  to  crowd 
into  slums;  voluntary  aid  does  not  solve  their  problems  and 
their  many  unknown  neighbors  of  the  great  community  must 
employ  unknown  workers  to   spend  the  city's  money  upon 
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these  unknown  dependents.  There  is  as  much  sympathy  and 
kindness  among  city  dwellers  as  among  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  but  this  obstacle  of  lacking  personal  acquaintance  is 
always  found  in  dealing  with  city  problems. 

2.  Crime  and  Vice.  Statistics  show  that  there  is  more 
crime  in  cities  than  in  smaller  communities,  but  the  difference 
is  probably  not  so  great  as  many  who  talk  about  "wicked 
cities"  believe.  Much  of  the  wrong-doing  is  committed  by 
persons  who  do  not  belong  permanently  in  the  city.  It  has 
been  shown  that  many  laws  must  be  enforced  in  the  city  for 
the  violation  of  which  no  arrests  would  be  made  in  a  village. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  those  who  are  deterred  from  bad 
deeds  only  by  fear  of  gossip  of  small  town  neighbors  feel 
free  to  lead  their  own  lives  in  the  city.  One  who  leans  toward 
crime  may  take  a  chance  more  readily  among  strangers. 

3.  Police.  A  large  police  force  is  necessary  in  the  city  and 
there  are  serious  difficulties  in  securing  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  in  working  out  an  honest  and  effective  system  of  admin- 
istration. Sometimes  individual  policemen  make  agreements 
with  the  vicious  and  criminal  not  to  interfere  with  their  busi- 
ness of  gambling  or  liquor  selling  provided  the  officers  are 
paid  for  being  blind.  Now  and  then  "city  hall  rings"  seem 
to  agree  not  to  enforce  certain  laws.  The  situation  becomes 
so  bad  at  times  that  it  proves  difficult  to  get  rid  of  such  offi- 
cers since  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  for  a  time  to 
prevent  fair  elections,  by  allowing  repeaters  to  vote  under 
several  names  or  even  by  making  it  unsafe  for  those  who 
might  oppose  their  vote  to  go  to  the  polls.  Much  of  the  blame 
attached  to  the  police  force  is  unjust ;  such  officers  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  not  enforcing  laws  which  the  "good"  people 
of  a  community  enact  and  then,  to  the  limit  of  their  ability, 
evade. 
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Because  of  police  difficulty  in  cities,  some  states  have  en- 
deavored to  control  the  situation  by  having  the  governor  ap- 
point a  police  commissioner  or  police  board,  not  supposed  to 
be  subject  to  local  influence.  In  general,  this  plan  has  not 
been  successful;  "home  rule''  for  cities  fixes  responsibility 
for  conditions  at  home  and  the  majority  of  those  who  live  in 
any  city  are  as  anxious  for  clean  government  as  are  citizens 
of  the  state  at  large.  When  bad  conditions  persist  in  a  police 
system  it  is  the  penalty  people  pay  for  not  being  interested 
in  politics. 

Boys  and  girls  are  likely  to  think  of  the  policeman  as  one 
who  may  ''arrest  you  or  put  you  in  jail."  It  is  much  more 
nearly  the  truth  to  consider  policemen  as  honest,  kindly, 
helpful  officers  who  are  working  for  all  of  us.  Most  police- 
men seldom  make  arrests;  their  work  consists  largely  of  giv- 
ing information,  keeping  people  from  crowding  together  and 
obstructing  traffic,  and  guiding  the  great  throngs  who  must 
cross  busy  streets.  You  may  watch  a  policeman  for  many 
hours  without  hearing  him  utter  a  loud  or  angry  word,  or 
saying  anything  about  arresting  anyone.  But  of  course  laws 
and  ordinances  must  be  obeyed;  if  kindness  and  a  pleasant 
manner  are  not  heeded  it  becomes  the  policeman's  duty  to 
use  force.  Boys  and  girls  can  help  policemen,  not  only  by 
obeying  laws,  but  by  being  as  orderly  and  polite  as  these  law- 
enforcing  officers  are. 

4.  Transportation  Problems.  Without  street  cars  our  largest 
cities  could  not  exist.  It  even  requires  on  some  streets,  sur- 
face cars,  elevated  lines,  and  a  subway,  or  underground  line, 
to  carry  people  to  and  from  daily  work.  Construction  of  such 
street  railways  requires  the  greatest  engineering  skill;  they 
must  often  build  under  rivers  or  buildings  or  high  above 
house  tops.     But  the  engineering  is  a  simple  matter  when 
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compared  with  their  financial  relations  to  the  community.  Be- 
fore a  track  can  be  laid,  the  city  must  award  a  franchise  either 
by  popular  vote  or  through  action  of  its  governing  body. 
No  company  would  be  willing  to  incur  the  enormous  expense 
of  installing  a  system  without  reasonable  guarantees  of  op- 
portunity  for  profit  during  a  term  of   years.      How  much 
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money  should  owners  of  traction  systems  be  permitted  to 
make?  If  a  five-cent  fare  assures  reasonable  profit  when  one 
hundred  thousand  people  are  served,  may  that  not  be  too  much 
when  five  hundred  thousand  pay  fares  daily?  Or,  suppose 
increased  costs  of  operation  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
at  the  fare  agreed  upon  in  the  franchise.     The  system  cannot 
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long  operate  at  a  loss  and  voters  are  usually  very  slow  in 
consenting  to  an  increase.  The  foregoing  are  the  kind  of 
problems  which  arise  in  every  large  city. 

If  it  were  an  ordinary  private  business  venture  we  should 
say,  "If  you  can't  afford  to  continue,  just  quit,  or  turn  the 
business  over  to  someone  else."     But  the  public  cannot  afford 


Now  Surface  Cars  and  Elevated  Railroads  Aid  in  Solving 
the  Transportation  Problem  of  the  Large  City 


to  allow  its  transportation  to  cease,  even  for  a  day.  The  sys- 
tem may  be  so  large  and  complex  that  only  an  expert  can  dis- 
cover whether  it  is  earning  an  income  or  losing  money.  The 
riding  public  is  likely  to  be  suspicious,  regarding  the  owners 
as  rich  people  taking  money  without  doing  anything  in  return. 
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Difficulties  with  franchises  and  in  regulation  of  traction 
companies  have  led  to  city  ownership  in  some  cases  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan  even  when  it  has  not  been  adopted.  Those 
who  favor  municipal  ownership  or  control  argue  that  sys- 
tems can  be  operated  profitably  at  very  low  fares,  and  that 
surplus  earnings  should  go  to  the  city  thus  benefiting  the 
population  at  large  instead  of  a  few  stockholders.  If  fares 
must  be  increased  in  order  to  continue  service,  voters  are 
supposed  to  be  more  ready  to  consent,  regarding  the  additional 
cost  as  necessary  tax.  Those  who  oppose  city  ownership,  say 
that  city  governments  have  not  usually  been  very  successful 
in  preventing  waste,  graft,  and  dishonesty  in  service  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  expecting  them  to  operate  traction  sys- 
tems economically  or  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  their  patrons. 

5.  Water  Supply  and  Clean  Streets.  An  adequate  water 
supply  is  essential  for  trade  and  industry;  a  sanitary  supply, 
is  necessary  for  preservation  of  health.  A  fairly  reliable 
measure  of  a  people's  civilization  might  be  the  amount  of 
water  used  in  bathing.  Fire  protection  calls  for  a  steady  and 
unlimited  water  supply.  The  modern  city  thus  demands 
abundant,  scientifically  tested,  pure  water;  a  large  number  of 
typhoid  cases  is  now  regarded  a  disgrace  since  their  relation 
to  a  polluted  water  supply  is  well  known. 

Clean  streets  are  also  related  to  health.  An  orange  peel, 
a  chewing  gum  wrapper,  or  apple  core  may  be  of  little  conse- 
quence upon  a  country  road,  but  if  all  the  thousands  who 
walk  city  streets  are  careless  with  such  minor  items,  it  is  a 
different  matter.  The  street  cleaning  department  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  police  system.  Modern  cities  cannot  afford  "clean- 
up days" ;  they  must  be  clean  all  the  time.  In  keeping  them 
so,  boys  and  girls  can  co-operate  with  those  who  are  appointed 
to  keep  streets  clean  and  sanitary. 
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6.  Industrial  Nuisances.  Manufacturing  communities 
often  meet  peculiar  problems  in  relation  to  the  great  plants 
which  are  the  chief  cause  of  their  growth.  A  factory  may  be 
very  noisy ;  it  may  give  forth  offensive  odors  or  even  danger- 
ous gases.  The  interest  of  the  entire  population  is  always 
to  be  placed  before  the  gains  of  even  a  large  number;  hence 
cities  are  solving  such  problems  by  requiring  concerns  which 
become  a  nuisance  or  a  menace  to  find  quarters  apart  from 
most  of  the  population  or  to  install  equipment  which  will  do 
away  with  the  evil.  The  most  familiar  example  of  solving 
such  a  nuisance  problem  is  the  smoke  consuming  provision 
now  almost  universally  required. 

City  Planning  and  the  City  Beautiful.  People  can  seldom 
foresee  in  the  rambling  village  or  hustling  small  town  the  great 
city  of  the  future.  In  the  old  world  and  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  United  States  crooked  paths  seem  to  have  become 
streets.  Most  American  cities  are  laid  out  in  squares  or 
rectangular  blocks,  a  great  improvement  over  the  irregular 
streets  of  earlier  days,  but  modern  traffic  often  finds  its  needs 
inadequately  met  by  the  unmodified  rectangular  plan.  Wider 
thoroughfares  and  parks  become  necessary.  Modern  cities 
thus  have  much  to  undo  because  plans  were  not  made  earlier. 
Most  cities  are  now  developing  commercial  thoroughfares 
adequate  for  increased  traffic  due  to  the  automobile.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  our  national  capital  was  laid  out  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  accordance  with  plans  made  by 
a  famous  expert.  The  "city  of  magnificent  distances"  it  was 
long  derisively  called  because  it  had  been  planned  for  a  great 
future,  but  those  who  visit  Washington  now  can  see  the 
significance  of  city  planning. 

The  rapid  and  unplanned  growth  of  modern  cities  has  often 
resulted  in  ugly  features.     Of  necessity  much  in  all  cities  can- 
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not  be  made  beautiful,  but  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
more  ugliness  than  is  necessary.  A  considerable  amount  of 
our  advertising  is  more  conspicuously  shocking  to  refined 
taste  than  successful  in  attracting  business.  Many  water 
fronts  could  be  turned  into  little  parks.  Unsightly  and  un- 
used shacks  might  be  removed.  Any  keen  observer  is  able  to 
discover  numerous  ways  in  which  "the  city  beautiful"  may 
be  brought  to  pass  without  interfering  with  "the  city  useful." 
Like  all  other  city  problems,  educated  popular  taste  will  de- 
termine the  city  of  the  future;  it  will  be  as  ugly  or  as  beauti- 
ful as  its  inhabitants  choose  to  make  it.  Those  now  study- 
ing about  our  government  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  decide 
what  kind  of  cities  they  shall  live  in. 

Cities  Willing  to  Pay  for  Service.  To  solve  city  problems 
and  make  needed  improvements  vast  sums  of  money  are 
needed  and  taxes  must  be  very  high.  Nevertheless  city  people 
perhaps  pay  these  high  taxes  with  less  protest  than  their 
neighbors  in  small  cities  and  the  country  in  the  case  of  their 
much  lower  rates  of  taxation.  City  voters  are  accustomed 
to  co-operation  in  more  ways  and  the  compelling  necessity 
of  working  together  is  so  evident  that  as  long  as  efficiency 
and  reasonable  economy  characterize  the  city  government, 
money  for  established  municipal  activities  is  usually  voted 
without  question. 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Talk  with  anyone  connected  with  transportation — the  flagman, 
the  conductor,  the  motorman,  and  learn  what  difficulties  he  meets  in 
his  work — and  what  the  good  citizen  may  do  to  assist  him. 

2.  Select  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  the  ways  in  which  the 
water  supply  of  the  community  is  provided.  The  more  detailed  and 
definite  information  which  the  report  contains,  the  more  valuable  it 
will  be. 

4.  Appoint  two  pupils  to  interview  your  local  police  officials,  con- 
stable or  sheriff.  Have  them  study  the  work  of  this  particular  branch 
of  the  government,  how  it  is  done — and  most  important  of  all,  how  the 
citizens  of  the  community  may  co-operate  with  these  officials  in  their 
work.     Discuss  this  report,  other  pupils  making  suggestions. 

5.  Write  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  community  in  which  you 
live.  Make  suggestions  as  to  how  money  could  be  raised  for  carrying 
out  these  plans. 

6.  List  all  community  or  city  activities  which  are  supported  by 
taxation,  and  find  out  from  your  local  officers  the  three  items  which 
cost  the  most  in  your  community. 

7.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  too  many  people  are  living  in  cities. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  in  spite  of  stricter  law  enforcement  in 
cities  than  in  the  country,  crime  and  vice  are  freer  from  inter- 
ference in  the  city. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  the  price  good  people  pay  for  not  being 
interested  in  city  politics  is  to  be  ruled  by  bad  people. 

(d)  Resolved,  that  city  regulation  of  street  railways  is 
preferable  to  city  ownership. 

(e)  Resolved,  that  provision  for  an  abundance  of  play- 
grounds and  parks  would  reduce  the  number  of  policemen 
needed. 

(f)  Resolved,  that  city  people  have  better  opportunity  for 
good  health  than  country  people  have. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  What  is  meant'by  calling  this  a  city  age? 

2.  How  are  cities  classified  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau? 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  factories  upon  the 
number  and  size  of  cities?  How  have  city  factories  affected  industry 
in  the  country?  In  what  sense  may  it  be  said  that  many  people  who 
live  in  the  city  are  working  at  farming? 
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4.  The  old  time  shoemaker  made  shoes;  it  may  take  fifty  or  more 
shoe  factory  operatives  to  make  a  pair.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
each  plan? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  all  occupations  you  can  think  of  which  are  not 
directly  connected  with  producing,  manufacturing,  or  selling  goods. 
Mark  with  a  "c"  all  those  which  are  found  only  in  the  city. 

6.  How  does  the  impossibility  of  personal  acquaintance  of  each 
with  all  in  a  city  affect  the  solution  of  its  problems? 

7.  From  the  paragraph  upon  crime  and  vice  select  two  reasons  for 
their  greater  prevalence  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

8.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done— 

(a)  If  a  street  railway  is  losing  money? 

(b)  If  a  street  railway  is  making  its  stockholders  rich? 

(c)  If  street  cars  and  track  are  not  kept  in  repair  according 
to  franchise  requirements? 

9.  Why  not  allow  street  railways  to  cease  operation  when  they  are 
not  paying  expenses? 

10.  Passengers  are  usually  ready  to  find  fault  with  "the  company" 
when  street  cars  are  late,  cold,  or  crowded.  What  effect  upon  such 
useless  complaints  would  city  ownership  have? 

11.  "The  country  can  afford  clean-up  day;  the  city  cannot."    Explain. 

12.  In  most  American  cities  house  numbers  are  counted  one  hundred 
to  the  block  regardless  of  tne  number  of  houses  or  lots.  In  New 
York  City  and  in  most  European  cities,  lots  are  numbered  without 
omitting  numbers  when  going  from  one  block  to  the  next.  What 
are  the  merits  of  each  plan? 


CHAPTER  V 

ORGANIZED  UNITS  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

authority,  41.  ratifying,  48. 

assessed,  43.  specialist,  48. 

trustees,  42.  expert  service,  48. 

judicial  district,  43.  inter-state  problems,  48. 

Look  up  these  expressions  on  the  pages  indicated  and  explain  each. 

Units  of  Our  Government.  Our  government  operates 
through  a  number  of  units  each  of  which  is  recognized  bv 
custom  and  law.  These  divisions  are  more  or  less  related  and 
vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Each  exercises 
authority  in  its  field  through  some  person  or  persons  recog- 
nized by  law  as  acting  in  an  official  way.  Those  in  authority 
have  the  right  to  make  rules  or  laws,  interpret  them,  and  put 
them  into  operation.  Each  division  has  its  special  work  to 
which  it  is  best  adapted  or  for  which  it  has  been  created. 
The  methods  are  constantly  undergoing  changes,  and  in  many 
cases  what  has  been  done  for  years  by  one  unit  of  govern- 
ment gradually  passes  under  another.  For  example,  road 
work  in  many  sections  of  the  country  was  formerly  done 
through  the  township  unit,  but  because  of  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile, road  work  is  passing  from  the  township  to  the  county 
and  is  often  supervised  by  the  state  and  nation.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  regulation  of  railroads  which  is  rapidly  passing 
from  the  state  to  the  nation. 

Every  person  is  a  member  of  several  divisions  of  govern- 
ment.    The  best  interest  of  each  individual  is  bound  up  with 
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the  successful  operation  of  every  one  of  these  divisions.  The 
good  citizen  takes  his  part  in  the  work  of  every  unit  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

The  Family.  The  family  as  has  been  explained  is  the 
simplest  organized  unit  of  government.  Persons  other  than 
the  husband,  wife  and  children  are  sometimes  attached  to 
it,  but  they  always  observe  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 
household.  The  old  English  adage,  "a  man's  house  is  his 
castle"  is  still  recognized  in  America.  Certain  privileges  and 
duties  not  found  elsewhere  accompany  membership  in  the 
family  group;  but  much  of  the  work  that  was  once  done  in 
the  home  under  family  supervision  is  now  carried  on  under 
supervision  of  other  units  of  government.  For  example, 
bread-baking,  which  was  once  a  home  activity,  is  now  done 
by  a  bakery  which  is  operated  under  a  city  license,  inspected 
by  state  officials  and  is  subject  to  state  and  national  pure 
food  laws. 

The  School  District.  The  school  district  is  a  special  unit 
created  to  do  a  specific  work.  The  instruction  of  children 
is  better  and  more  economically  done  by  persons  who  make 
teaching  their  business  than  by  parents  already  too  busy  with 
other  things. 

Americans  have  agreed  that  all  should  have  opportunity  to 
secure  free  an  elementary  and  high  school  education.  Special 
boards  of  school  trustees  or  directors  whose  only  official  duty 
is  the  general  direction  of  the  schools  which  the  community 
supports,  have  been  provided  in  every  state.  They  employ 
teachers,  provide  buildings  and  equipment,  and  make  all 
necessary  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  schools.  The 
success  of  our  schools  is  often  dependent  upon  the  unselfish 
service  of  school  trustees;  they  must  devote  many  hours  to 
school  problems,  usually  without  compensation. 
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The  Town  or  Township.  The  town  or  township  is  a  unit 
of  government  in  most  states.  In  New  England  it  is  of  great 
importance  since  it  is  the  unit  for  carrying  on  the  local  gov- 
ernment. Property  is  assessed,  taxes  collected,  roads  con- 
structed and  schools  maintained  by  township  officials.  In  the 
South  the  township  as  a  unit  of  government  is  of  little  im- 
portance; a  constable  and  justice  of  the  peace  usually  being 
the  only  officials  elected.  The  work  which  the  middle  and 
western  states  do  through  the  township  unit  of  government 
varies  greatly,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  much  of  it 
to  pass  to  the  county.  Most  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  laid  off  in  congressional  townships  six  miles  square. 
These  are  in  no  sense  units  of  government,  but  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  and  describing  land  boundaries. 

The  County.  The  important  local  unit  of  government  is 
the  county.  It  was  established  largely  as  a  judicial  district 
and  a  convenient  unit  for  assessing  property  and  collecting 
state  taxes.  In  general,  the  county  is  still  the  agent  of  the 
state  for  these  purposes.  Much  that  was  formerly  done  by 
smaller  units  has  been  and  is  being  transferred  to  the  county. 
For  example,  in  pioneer  days  the  school  district  was  usually 
a  small  unit  from  two  to  four  miles  square.  A  number  of 
states  have  made  the  county  the  unit  for  administering 
schools.  Another  example  is  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  roads  which  has  usually  been  the  work  of  the  township. 
In  states  where  the  county  was  the  unit  of  administration, 
county  officials  usually  made  a  number  of  small  road  districts 
and  appointed  an  overseer  for  each.  This  plan  did  very  well 
when  roads  were  worked  by  the  farmers  who  lived  in  the 
district;  they  used  their  teams  and  the  few  tools  which  the 
road  district  could  buy.  In  these  days  of  automobile  travel 
when  road  grading  is  done  with  large  machines,  the  township 
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or  small  road  district  is  not  practical;  the  small  unit  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  expensive  machinery  necessary  in  building 
modern  roads,  and  if  it  could,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
road  work  to  keep  the  machinery  in  continual  use.  The 
countv  can  afford  to  buy  modern  machinery  and  it  has  suffi- 


The  Jackson  County  Court  House,  Holton,  Kansas 

This  court  house  was  completed  July  4th,  1921,  at  a  cost  of  $292,000.  The 
old  court  house  which  it  replaced  was  built  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
This  new  building  is  splendidly  arranged  to  take  care  of  the  business  for 

the  county. 

cient  road  mileage  to  keep  the  machinery  in  operation.  The 
administratjon^&r- schoors-and  roads  are  illustrations  of  the 
general  tendency  to  make  the  county  the  important  unit  of 
local  government. 

County  Officials.  As  more  work  has  been  given  to  county 
government  the  number  and  importance  of  county  officials 
have    increased.      The    County   Board,    whose   members   are 
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called  commissioners,  supervisors,  or  judges,  has  such  general 
legislative  and  administrative  power  as  the  state  has  conferred 
upon  it.  /Its  duties  vary,  but  in  most  states  it  determines  the 
rate  of  taxation,  appropriates  money  for  county  purposes, 
appoints  minor  county  officials,  keeps  the  accounts,  and  allows 
claims  against  the  countyN  The  chief  items  of  county  ex- 
penditure are  court  experises,  the  cost  of  roads  and  bridges 
and  relief  of  the  poor.  Salaries  of  the  county  officials,  usually 
fixed  by  state  law,  are  another  large  item  of  county  expense. 
Boards  usually  number  from  three  to  five  members;  in  some 
states  they  are  elected  by  townships  or  districts,  in  others  by 
the  county  at  large.  The  small  board  is  probably  more  effi- 
cient and  less  expensive. 

Other  county  officers  and  their  duties : 

1.  In  most  states  each  county  has  its  court  which  is  presided 
over  by  a  judge  or  judges,  whose  number  varies  in  different 
states  and  in  different  counties.  In  some  states  two  or  more 
counties  are  united  into  a  judicial  district.  Here  the  judge  is 
called  a  circuit  judge  and  holds  court  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  the  district. 

2.  The  sheriff  is  the  chief  peace  officer  of  the  county.  He 
attends  the  courts  and  carries  out  their  orders,  has  charge  of 
prisoners,  and  in  case  of  disturbance  of  the  peace  may  require 
the  services  of  citizens  of  the  county  as  deputies. 

3.  The  county  or  state's  attorney  is  the  legal  representative 
of  the  county  and  adviser  of  the  county  officials ;  he  prosecutes 
those  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  state. 

4.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  person  from  mysterious  and 
unknown  causes  the  coroner  holds  an  inquest,  that  is,  makes 
inquiry  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  death. 

5.  The  probate  judge  has  the  supervision  of  all  legal  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  administering  of  estates  and  carrying 
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out  of  the  intent  of  deceased  persons  as  expressed  in  their 
wills. 

6.  The  assessor  makes  a  list  of  the  property  owned  by  each 
of  the  citizens  of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
valuation  upon  which  to  base  taxation. 

7.  The  treasurer  keeps  records  of  the  money  of  the  county 
and  pays  it  out  upon  vouchers,  or  orders,  issued  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

8.  The  superintendent  of  schools  has  general  supervision 
of  education,  visits  rural  and  village  schools,  distributes  the 
necessary  blanks  to  school  officials,  and  makes  reports  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  schools. 

9.  The  amount  of  bookkeeping  required  by  county  govern- 
ment depends  largely  upon  the  population,  wealth  and  size  of 
the  county.  In  some  cases  this  work  can  be  done  by  one  or 
two  officials,  but  in  most  cases  it  requires  the  services  of  a 
large  number.  The  usual  county  officials  whose  duty  is  con- 
nected with  keeping  records  and  accounts  are  the  collector, 
auditor,  county  clerk,  and  recorder  of  deeds. 

Villages  and  Cities.  The  words  village  and  city  are  applied 
to  group's  of  people,  many  of  whom  live  within  a  compara- 
tively small  area  and  whose  problems,  therefore,  differ  from 
those  who  live  in  the  country.  The  terms  do  not  always  have 
.  the  same  meaning ;  for  example,  in  Alabama  a  village  by  legal 
definition  has  not  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants,  while 
in  New  York  it  may  have  as  many  as  ten  thousand.  Cities 
are  organized  under  state  laws.  In  some  cases  the  states 
authorize  them  to  frame  charters. 

The  officials  in  villages  and  cities  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  community.  They  may  be  roughly  classed 
in  three  groups.  The  mayor,  who  is  the  chief  administrative 
officer,    the    officials    known    as    aldermen,    councilmen,    or 
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assemblymen,  who  make  ordinances,  and  various  departments 
which  are  organized  to  do  special  work.  The  police  depart- 
ment, organized  for  protection  and  law  enforcement,  the 
health  department,  organized  to  promote  the  public  health, 
and  the  street  cleaning  department  are  examples.  In  many 
cities  officials  performing  duties  similar  to  those  of  county 
officers  are  found.  The  city  may  have  its  own  assessor, 
treasurer,  attorney  and  collector. 


The  State  Capitol  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas 

It  is  built  of  Topeka  and  'Junction  City  Limestone ;  length,  399  feet ;  width, 

386  feet;  height,  281^   feet.    It  was  begun  in  1866  and  completed  in   1903. 

The  cost  was  approximately  $3,500,000.00. 

State  or  Commonwealth.  The  state  as  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment existed  before  the  nation.  It  developed  during  the 
colonial  period.  The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  made 
the  thirteen  colonies  free  and  independent  states.  Each 
possessed  full  governmental  powers;  England  no  longer  con- 
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trolled  and  no  satisfactory  agreement  had  been  made  by 
which  the  states  shared  their  power  with  a  central  or  national 
government.  Upon  ratifying  the  Constitution  each  state  sur- 
rendered part  of  its  power  to  the  national  government.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  a  republican  form  of  government  to 
each  state;  it  provides  that  all  powers  not  expressly  given  to 
the  United  States  remain  with  the  states.  In  this  division 
of  powers  the  state  retained  most  of  those  which  affected  the 
people  directly.  Thus  the  power  of  making  laws  concerning 
marriage  and  divorce,  ownership  and  transfer  of  land,  incor- 
poration of  industries,  the  management  of  education,  the  or- 
ganization of  local  units  of  government,  and  a  great  many 
other  matters  of  importance  were  retained  by  the  state. 

The  growing  tendency  to  do  more  and  more  of  our  work 
in  co-operation  is  constantly  increasing  the  variety  and  im- 
portance of  state  laws  and  the  work  of  our  state  officials.  For 
example,  like  people  in  an  ancient  city  we  once  took  no  official 
notice  of  food  offered  for  sale;  in  recent  years  we  have  laws 
prescribing  its  quality  and  state  specialists  to  make  examina- 
tion or  inspection.  Thus  the  state  is  furnishing  more  expert 
service  for  its  people. 

The  Nation.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  unit  of  government  under  which  we  live.  In  the 
allotment  of  powers  made  by  the  Constitution  protection  from 
attack  by  other  nations,  regulation  of  our  trade  with  foreign 
countries  and  between  states,  the  coining  of  money,  the  man- 
agement of  post  offices,  are  but  a  part  of  the  important  work 
done  by  our  national  government.  Much  of  the  work  for- 
merly done  by  the  state  is  now  carried  on  by  the  United  States. 
For  example,  railroads  which  we  long  attempted  to  control 
by  state  laws  are  being  regulated  by  the  national  government. 

In  general,  interstate  problems  are  dealt  with  by  the  na- 
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tional  government.  Some  have  feared  that  the  increasing 
activities  of  the  national  government  would  detract  too  much 
from  the  importance  of  the  states.  A  careful  examination 
will  show  that  we  are  doing  so  much  more  than  formerly 
through  our  government  that  the  work  of  the  state  is  increas- 
ing as  fast  as  that  of  the  central  government  at  Washington. 
Membership  in  Organized  Units  of  Government.  One  may 
be  a  member  of  a  family,  a  resident  in  a  school  district,  a 
citizen  of  a  township  or  a  city,  a  county,  a  state,  and  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  us  pay  taxes  to  support 
several  of  these  units  of  government  and  they  in  turn  do  work 
for  us  which  we  could  not  do  for  ourselves.  We  do  much 
more  of  our  work  through  these  units  of  government  than 
anyone  ever  thought  of  doing  "in  the  bad  old  days"  or  even 
a  few  years  ago.  Our  government,  which  includes  all  of 
these  units,  is  an  important  business — important  to  each  of 
us.  Under  old  conditions  government  did  little  for  its  sub- 
jects and  they  had  little  to  say  about  how  it  was  conducted. 
Even  in  the  early  days  of  our  national  history  many  "believed 
government  to  be  a  necessary  evil,"  the  best  being  the  one 
which  did  least  for  its  people  provided  it  let  them  alone. 
Since  we  expect  so  much  of  our  government,  no  one  can  afford 
to  be  too  busy  to  give  attention  to  all  these  units.  "Our  gov- 
ernment is  part  of  your  business  and  mine." 


Suggested  Activities. 


1.  Select  a  committee  of  three  to  interview  or  write  your  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Learn  through  this  communication  what 
he  thinks  could  be  done  to  improve  the  schools  in  your  district.  Have 
this  committee  report  to  the  class. 

2.  Who  are  the  trustees  or  directors  in  charge  of  the  school  you 
attend?    Appoint  a  committee  to  interview  one  of  them.    Learn — 

(a)  How  he  is  chosen. 

(b)  For  how  long  a  term. 
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(c)  What  is  the  chief  problem  they  are  now  considering  in 
their  work. 

3.  Use  four  large  sheets  of  paper.  At  the  top  of  one  write  "City" 
(or  "Village"  or  "Town")  on  the  next  "County,"  the  next  "State" — 
and  on  the  last  sheet  "Nation."  Watch  the  newspapers  for  news  of 
services  performed  by  each — and  when  you  have  two  clippings  for  each 
sheet,  attach  them — and  bring  them  to  class  to  read. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  services  rendered  by  some  unit  of  government 
for  you  or  your  family.  Learn  which  unit  performs  each  service  and 
what  is  your  individual  responsibility  in  return  for  this  service. 

5.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,   that  county  boards  should  have   the  power 
to  appoint  all  other  county  officers. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  school  trustees  should  be  paid  for  their 
services. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  "A  man's  house  is  his  castle."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  quo- 
tation to  an  American  citizen? 

2.  Contrast  the  New  England  township  with  that  in  the  Southern 
States. 

3.  What  is  a  "congressional"  township? 

4.  A  county  contained  forty  small  road  districts.  The  county  was 
re-organized  into  four  large  districts.  What  reasons  may  be  given 
for  the  change?     Who  would  be  likely  to  object  to  the  change? 

5.  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners? 

6.  Is  the  town  in  or  near  which  you  live  called  a  village,  town,  or 
city?    What  determines  which  word  is  used? 

7.  Name  four  important  county  officers  with  their  principal  duties. 

8.  How  many  different  governmental  units  have  authority  to  levy 
taxes  upon  property  in  your  neighborhood?  What  benefit  is  received 
from  each  unit? 


PART  TWO 


THE  PLAN  AND  MACHINERY  OF  OUR 
GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER  VI 
REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 


Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 
tun-moot,  52. 
hundred-moot,  52. 
shire,  52. 
shire-moot,  52. 
charter,  53. 
crusader,  53. 
Magna  Charta,  54. 
The  Great  Council,  54. 
Parliament,  55. 
House  of  Commons,  55. 
serf,  58, 


House  of  Lords,  55. 
Bill  of  Rights,  55. 
class  distinctions,  57. 
Industrial  Revolution,  58. 
property  qualifications,  58. 
priceless  heritage,  59. 
representative,  58. 
senator,  60. 
congressman,  60. 
hereditary  lords,  63. 
suffrage,  58. 


In  order  to  get  the  correct  meaning  from  this  chapter  you  need  to 
understand  these  expressions  as  used  on  the  pages  indicated.  Look 
up  each. 

The     Anglo-Saxon     Contribution     to     Government.    The 

ancient  world  developed  a  high  civilization,  vast  empires,  and 
democratic  city  state  governments  in  which  all  the  citizens 
voted  upon  measures  of  public  policy  and  elected  officials. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Rome,  these  rights  of  citizenship 
were  extended  to  men  living  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Of 
course,  these  citizens  living  at  a  distance  could  not  go  to  the 
city  to  vote  and  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  plan  of 
having  one  man  represent  many  citizens  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance.   The  plan  of  representation  was  gradually  worked  out 
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later  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  from  old  customs  and  in- 
stitutions of  that  race.  They  valued  personal  independence 
very  highly  and  believed  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  man. 
They  carried  these  ideas  along  with  their  customs  into  Eng- 
land when  they  conquered  and  occupied  that  country. 

Local  Government  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  When  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribes  invaded  England,  kinsmen  settled  in  groups 
known  as  "tuns,"  later  called  townships.  At  appointed  times 
the  freemen  of  the  "tun"  assembled  in  their  tun-moot  or  town 
meeting  to  transact  such  business  as  came  before  them.  The 
town  meeting  elected  a  reeve,  or  presiding  officer,  and  four 
representatives,  who,  with  the  reeve,  represented  the  town- 
ship in  an  assembly,  the  hundred-moot.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  shires  (counties)  the  shire-moot  also  was  made 
up  of  the  reeve  and  four  representatives  from  each  township. 
These  assemblies  probably  made  a  few  laws,  but  their  chief 
duty  was  settling  quarrels  among  the  tribesmen.  This  cus- 
tom of  holding  local  representative  courts  was  among  the 
most  important  Anglo-Saxon  customs  when  the  Normans  con- 
quered England. 

Early  Charters.  The  Normans  were  a  Germanic  people 
who  had  established  a  home  in  northern  France  and  had  lived 
there  more  than  a  hundred  years  when  their  ruler,  Duke 
William,  conquered  England.  After  the  Anglo-Saxon  king 
had  been  killed  and  his  army  defeated  William  marched  on 
London.  The  people  of  the  city  decided  to  make  him  their 
king.  Duke  William  accepted  the  crown  as  William  I  and 
gave  the  men  of  London  a  written  document  in  which  he  de- 
clared they  should  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  Saxon  king  of  England. 
This  was  the  first  charter  of  English  liberty  and  was  very 
brief. 
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When  Henry  I  became  king  he  was  very  anxious  to  have 
the  loyal  support  of  the  English  people.  He  issued  a  charter 
in  which  he  promised  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
ceding reigns  and  rule  by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  it  seemed  the  kings  found  convenient  to  forget.  This 
document  enumerated  in  detail  a  number  of  these  laws  and 
customs  and  has  been  called  the  parent  of  all  later  charters. 

Henry  II  called  a  council  and  ordered  it  to  draw  up  a  docu- 
ment containing  the  laws  and  customs  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, about  which  there  was  again  more  or  less  disagree- 
ment. He  also  revised  and  extended  the  King's  Courts,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  representative  idea  which  still  existed  in  the 
local  courts  of  the  hundred-moot  and  the  shire-moot. 

Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  Crusader  was  always  in  need  of 
funds  for  his  wars.  In  order  to  raise  this  money  he  sold 
charters  to  many  of  the  cities  of  England  in  which  he  granted 
them  rights  of  self  government.  He  also  extended  the  elec- 
tive representative  system  of  the  local  units  of  government. 
All  the  charters  we  have  mentioned  had  been  given  of  the 
king's  free  will,  but  the  next  advance  in  English  liberty  was 
to  be  made  against  the  will  of  the  king. 

The  Great  Charter.  King  John,  said  to  be  the  meanest  king 
who  ever  ruled  England,  continued  to  engage  in  wars,  but 
attempted  to  raise  the  money  by  taxing  the  people  without 
their  consent  and  without  following  the  customs  that  had 
been  used  in  taxation.  He  also  refused  to  recognize  the  rights 
granted  in  the  charters  which  his  brother  Richard  had  sold 
to  the  towns.  Finally  the  great  barons  and  churchmen  held 
a  council  and  agreed  to  resist  the  king.  A  churchman  named 
Langston  placed  before  the  council  a  copy  of  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.     Using  this  as  a  basis,  a  new  charter  containing 
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sixty-three  articles  was  drawn  up.  The  barons  then  went  to 
the  King  at  Runnymede  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta — the  Great  Charter.  We  trace  our  liberties  back  to 
the  Magna  Charta  since  English  history  before  the  American 
Revolution  is  our  history.  While  the  Magna  Charta  says 
nothing  of  representation,  it  went  into  great  detail  in  guar- 
anteeing the  ancient  rights  and  customs,  chief  among  which 
^was  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.^  It  was  the  method  of  choos- 
ing juries  in  local  courts  which  later  suggested  the  general 
idea  of  representation. 

The  Representative  Parliament.  After  the  death  of  King 
John,  his  weak,  incompetent  son,  Henry  III,  repeatedly  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  and  was  compelled 
to  sign  it  not  less  than  six  different  times  during  his  reign 
of  fifty-six  years.  This  king,  too,  was  always  needing  money 
and  frequently  called  upon  the  Great  Council,  composed  of 
nobles  and  higher  clergy,  to  vote  funds  for  his  use.  Some- 
times he  called  upon  the  shire-reeves,  later  called  sheriffs,  to 
send  two  knights  from  each  shire  to  represent  the  common 
people  in  the  Great  Council.  The  King  called  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shires  because  he  thought  he  could  get  money 
from  the  people  more  readily  if  they  had,  in  the  Great  Council, 
representative  who  had  agreed  to  the  levy. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  the  Great  Council  made  the  King 
sign  a  charter  before  granting  any  of  his  requests.  This 
document  provided  that  a  committee  of  the  Great  Council 
should  rule  the  country  for  the  King.  He  soon  refused  to 
be  bound  by  this  agreement  and  war  followed.  The  barons 
defeated  the  King's  forces,  captured  the  King  and  took 
charge  of  the  government.  They  compelled  him  to  call  another 
meeting  of  the  Great  Council  to  which  two  representatives 
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from  each  town  and  two  knights  from  each  shire  were  invited 
to  meet  with  the  nobles  and  clergy.  This  body  known  as 
Parliament,  unlike  the  Great  Council,  included  representatives 
from  all  classes  of  Englishmen — lords,  clergy,  representatives 
of  the  towns  and  counties  (shires).  The  King  called  Parlia- 
ment very  often  as  he  was  frequently  in  need  of  money.  As 
the  nobles  and  clergy  met  in  one  hall  and  the  representatives 
of  the  towns  and  counties  in  another,  Parliament  became  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Petition  of  Rights.  Membership  in  Parliament  was 
notlPpopular  official  position.  Men  were  not  anxious  to 
pledge  themselves  and  their  neighbors  to  pay  taxes.  Leaders 
soon  learned  to  bargain  with  the  King;  they  secured  the  right 
to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  King's  officers  and  impeach 
unworthy  officials.  Parliament  became  very  strong  and  some- 
times deposed  kings. 

About  the  time  the  Puritans  were  settling  New  England, 
Parliament  compelled  Charles  I  to  sign  the  second  great  char- 
ter  of  English  liberty  known  as  the  Petition  of  Rights.  This 
charter  among  other  things  provided  that  "no  man  hereafter 
should  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  or  benevo- 
lence, tax,  or  such  like  charge  without  common  consent  by 
act  of  Parliament."  This  was  another  way  of  saying  that 
there  should  be  no  "taxation  without  representation." 

Bill  of^Rights^  After  signing  the  Petition  of  Rights  King 
Charles,  who  was  very  obstinate,  sent  Parliament  home  and 
ruled  in  violation  of  his  agreement.  Finally,  he  needed  money 
so  badly  that  he  was  compelled  to  call  Parliament  again  The 
new  Parliament  quarreled  with  Charles,  refused  to  furnish 
him  money,  and  after  a  long  struggle  put  him  to  death.  Eng- 
land was  ruled  for  a  time  without  a  king.    The  two  sons  of 
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Charles  who  later  became  kings  had  not  learned  to  respect 
the  rights  of  Parliament  or  the  people.     The  second  of  these, 
James  II,   stubbornly  persisted  in  disregarding  these  rights 
and  was  driven  from  England.    The  newly  elected  King  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  the  third  great  charter 
of   English   liberty.      This   document^  like   its   predecessors, 
enumerated  the  things  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  King  to  do. 
Among  them  it  mentions :  levying  money  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  suspending  laws  passed  by  Parliament,  or  in- 
terfering with  the  election  of  members  of   Parliament.     It 
also  declared  that  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  called  in  question  in  any  other  place. 
All  these  provisions  made  possible  more  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
z£'A  New  Idea  of  Representation.     The  next  great  develop- 
ment  of   representative   government   came   in   America.      In 
most  of  the  states  of  Europe  where  there  was  any  pretense 
of    representation,    the    representatives    of    each    class    were 
assembled  in  separate  halls.    Each  group  voted  yes  or  no  upon 
such  measures  as  the  King  saw  fit  to  put  before  it.     Two  of 
the  three  houses  could  carry  or  reject  a  measure.     The  ad- 
vantage was  clearly  with  the  privileged  classes,  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  who  usually  had  common  interests  and  always 
had  two  of  the  three  houses.    As  we  have  seen,  this  plan  was 
somewhat  changed  by  the  peculiar  growth  of  Parliament  in 
England.     There  the  same  idea  of  representation  by  classes 
is  found,  but  two  of  the  classes,  the  nobles  and  clergy,  be- 
came united  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  representatives 
of  the  towns  and  shires  met  together,  forming  the  House  of 
Commons.     Every  clergyman  in  the  House  of  Lords  repre- 
sented his  class,  that  is,  all  the  clergymen  in  England;  every 
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noble  in  the  House  of  Lords  represented  his  class,  that  is, 
all  the  nobles  in  England;  and  every  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  represented  his  class,  that  is,  every  man  in  Eng- 
land not  a  clergyman  or  a  noble. 

When  the  English  settled  America  no  political  class  dis- 
tinctions developed.  There  were  few  nobles  or  clergymen  of 
the  established  church  among  the  colonists.  Representation 
was  considered  by  the  Americans  to  be  one  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  guaranteed  in  the  early  charters.  In  1619  the 
first  representative  assembly  of  Americans  met  in  Virginia. 
The  members  of  the  House  were  elected  from  the  various 
counties  and  thus  came  to  think  of  themselves  as  represent- 
ing their  respective  counties.  They  soon  represented  the 
rights  of  the  colony  as  a  whole  in  its  relations  with  the  mother 
country.  Thus  developed  the  idea  that  a  representative  stood 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  colony  as  a  whole  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  representative  of  his  par- 
ticular district  or  county.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  territorial  units  instead  of  classes  of 
society  developed  in  America.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  American  Revolution  grew  out  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  territorial  as  opposed  to  class  represen- 
tation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Our  greatest  char- 
ter of  liberty  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
might  be  called  a  charter  of  liberty  for  the  world,  since 
practically  all  civilized  nations  have  adopted  representative 
government  modeled  after  either  the  American  or  the  English 
plan. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  gov- 
ernment.    It  then  prohibits  this  government  from  doing  any 
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of  the  things  the  other  three  great  charters  of  liberty  had 
prohibited  the  English  king  from  doing.  Instead  of  a  king, 
it  provides  for  a  representative  of  the  sovereign  people  of 
the  United  States,  elected  by  thern,  to  represent  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  It  provides  for  a  Congress  composed 
of  two  houses,  both  of  which  are  representative  of  territorial 
units.  It  also  provides  for  a  supreme  court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  establish;  the  courts  represent  the 
people  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Thus  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  representative  government  by  providing  for  an 
organization,  every  part  of  which  is  representative  of  the 
people. 

Representation  and  the  Ballot.  To  be  represented  in  a  gov- 
ernment one  must  have  a  voice  or  vote  in  choosing  officials. 
As  representative  government  has  developed,  the  question  of 
who  was  qualified  to  choose  the  officers  has  always  been  im- 
portant. In  early  history  the  right  to  vote  was  limited  to 
the  few.  The  benefits  of  the  Magna  Charta  were  extended 
to  all  freemen,  but  five-sixths  of  the  English  people  of  that 
time  were  not  free;  they  were  serfs  and  not  included  in  its 
provisions.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  population  of  England  was  9,000,000,  it  is  estimated 
that  15,000  voters  elected  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  late  as  1865  only  one  in  six  of  the 
adult  male  population  was  permitted  to  vote.  In  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  of  the  states 
limited  suffrage  by  requiring  property  qualifications  or  church 
membership. 

Something  more  than  a  century  ago  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion caused  the  common  man  to  feel  the  need  of  being  repre- 
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sented  in  the  government  far  more  than  ever  before.  The 
factory  compelled  men  to  move  to  the  city  to  work  with  ma- 
chinery which  did  not  belong  to  them  and  to  be  herded  to- 
gether under  unsanitary  conditions  which  they  were  power- 
less to  remedy.  The  Industrial  Revolution  increased  the 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods  very  greatly  and  at  the  same 
time  reduced  the  price.  This  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
common  man  to  live  much  better.  He  could  have  the  neces- 
sities and  even  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  education 
of  the  workingman's  children  became  a  possibility.  These 
conditions  caused  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
be  a  period  of  intense  agitation  for  the  extension  of  suffrage. 
This  agitation  bore  fruit  in  England  in  a  series  of  reform 
bills  which  gave  the  English  people  practically  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  and  made  the  government  really  representative 
of  the  people.  In  the  United  States  people  enjoyed  a  much 
more  widely  extended  suffrage  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  wave  of  democratic  sentiment  which  swept  over 
the  country  between  1820  and  1840,  usually  known  as  Jack- 
sonian  democracy,  brought  about  universal  manhood  suffrage 
in  most  of  the  states.  The  suffrage  bill  of  1918  in  England 
and  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gave  women  the  ballot  and  completed  the  de- 
velopment of  representative  government  in  the  two  great 
English  speaking  nations. 

The  Value  of  Representative  Government.  Every  citizen 
of  our  country  should  know  something  of  the  history  of  rep- 
resentative government.  He  should  know  of  the  hardships, 
difficulties  and  struggles  of  our  ancestors  and  of  the  conflicts 
which  they  waged  to  win  and  transmit  this  priceless  heritage. 
He  will  then  understand  that   it  is  an  institution  of   slow 
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growth,  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  as  it  has  de- 
veloped, and  that  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  plan 
of  government  the  world  has  ever  known.  One  who  knows 
this  history  will  appreciate  the  privileges  of  the  government 
which  we  enjoy.  He  will  think  carefully  before  giving  his 
approval  to  any  plan  that  will  do  away  with  its  fundamental 
principles. 

I  All  Our  Officers  Representatives.  All  of  the  states  have 
modeled  their  constitutions  after  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  All  have  representative  officials  in  the  state 
governments  similar  to  those  of  the  national  government. 
The  various  state  constitutions  and  state  governments  have 
provided  governments  for  local  communities,  such  as  cities, 
counties,  townships,  and  school  districts.  In  each  of  these 
local  units  the  officers,  whether  elected  or  appointed,  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  In  all  cases,  if  these  officers  are 
doing  their  duty,  they  are  doing  the  work  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

Responsibilities  of  a  Representative.  While  all  officers  in 
the  United  States  are  in  the  broadest  sense  representatives 
of  the  people,  certain  legislative  officers  are  called  represen- 
tatives. These  are  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  state  legislative  bodies.  Senators,  though 
not  so  named,  are  representatives  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
members  of  the  lower  houses.  The  president  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  executing 
the  laws.  If  he  should  give  undue  attention  to  his  own  state 
or  city  he  would  be  unfavorably  criticised,  and  justly  so, 
because  he  is  no  more  the  representative  of  the  people  of  his 
own  state  or  city  than  of  any  other  person  in  the  United 
States.     His  responsibility  is  to  all  of  the  people;  his  work 
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is  for  the  entire  nation.  Likewise  the  responsibility  of  a  gov- 
ernor is  to  the  entire  state. 

In  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  there  is 
double  responsibility.  If  he  is  a  member  of  Congress  he 
is  a  United  States  official,  legislates  for  the  entire  nation,  is 
paid  from  the  national  treasury,  and  passes  laws  that  are 
binding  upon  every  citizen  of  the  country.  As  a  lawmaker 
he  is  responsible  to  the  entire  nation  and  is  bound  by  his 
honor  and  his  duty  to  his  country  to  do  what  he  thinks  is 
best  for  the  entire  nation.  But  he  is  elected  by  a  district, 
or  if  he  is  a  senator,  by  a  state,  and  is  in  a  special  sense  the 
representative  of  his  district  or  state.  He  is  in  this  sense 
responsible  to  his  district  or  state  and  can  be  re-elected  or 
defeated  by  it.  The  same  situation  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature.  All  legislators  in  our  coun- 
try have  this  double  responsibility  to  the  people  of  their  dis- 
trict and  in  a  larger  sense  to  their  state  or  nation.  These 
responsibilities  should  never  be  in  conflict,  but  in  case.they 
appear  to  be,  the  legislator  should  not  hesitate  to  be  guided 
by  his  greater  duty  to  the  state  or  nation  as  a  whole. 

Territorial  or  Class  Representation.  Unofficial  d^gateyoj 
medical  associations,  labor  unions,  teachers'  federations *1md 
other  organizations  with  class  interests  are  often  sent  to  Con- 
gress or  state  legislatures  to  furnish  information  which  may 
secure  favorable  consideration  of  proposed  laws  which  thev 
wish  to  have  passed.  In  a  perfectly  honest  way  they  work 
for  or  against  pending  measures.  Senators  and  representa- 
tives know  of  course  that  these  delegates  represent  the  in- 
terest of  special  classes;  the  laws  they  urge  may  or  may  not 
be  for  the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  In  this 
unofficial  way  there  are  in  the  United  States  many  hundreds 
of  persons  who  represent  "special  interests"  in  lawmaking. 
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Honest  Elections.  The  great  dangers  to  representative  gov- 
ernment are  fraud  and  dishonesty  in  elections,  the  political 
boss,  bribe  taking,  and  dishonesty  sometimes  found  among 
elected  officials.  Honest  and  fair  elections  in  which  every 
legally  qualified  voter  casts  one  vote — not  more  than  one — 
and  has  that  vote  counted,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  repre- 
sentative government  as  practiced  in  our  country.  If  we  do 
not  have  an  honest  election,  the  man  or  woman  who  secures 
the  election  certificate  is  not  the  representative  of  the  voters, 
but  the  agent  of  election  crooks.  If  the  official  feels  that  he 
owes  his  position  to  the  political  boss,  whether  it  be  an  ap- 
pointive or  elective  position,  he  is  likely  to  take  instruction 
from  the  boss  and  feel  that  he  is  responsible  to  him.  In  case 
of  a  dishonest  official  who  receives  a  bribe,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  has  surrendered  his  manhood  and  all  he  is  to  the  bribe- 
giver and  is  in  no  sense  a  representative  of  the  people,  but 
the  tool  of  the  criminal  who  has  bought  him. 

Comparison  of  the  English  and  American  Systems.  Some- 
times we  hear  the  English  government  praised  as  being  more 
representative  of  the  people  than  our  government.  In  some 
particulars  this  may  be  true,  but  before  agreeing  that  the 
English  system  is  better  because  in  some  ways  it  responds 
more  quickly  to  changes  in  popular  opinion  than  ours,  wre 
should  make  a  careful  comparison.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  more  important  differences  in  the  two  governments. 

1.  In  England  there  is  but  one  kind  of  official  elected  to 
represent  the  people  in  the  government.  That  official  is  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  others  obtain  their 
positions  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Commons  except  the  hereditary  officials  (chief  of  whom 
are  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords)  and  such  subordinate 
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officials  as  may  be  appointed  by  them.  In  the  United  States 
we  elect  two  distinct  kinds  of  representatives,  our  executive 
officials,  such  as  the  president  and  governors,  and  our  law 
makers,  who  correspond  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  also  elect  our  senators  who  correspond  to 
the  hereditary  Lords  in  England.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  represent  his  district  but  represents  all  the 
common  people  of  England.  Frequently  he  does  not  live  in 
the  district  which  elects  him.  He  has  but  one  responsibility, 
the  responsibility  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Each  member  of 
an  American  legislative  body,  state  or  national,  represents 
his  district  and  is  responsible  to  the  people  of  his  district  for 
his  official  action.  At  the  same  time  he  has  a  higher  and 
greater  responsibility,  that  to  his  nation  or  state. 

2.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  If  the  politicians  managing  the  political 
party  in  power  can  agree  for  five  years,  the  people  in  Eng- 
land can  have  no  chance  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  gov- 
ernmental action  for  that  length  of  time.  But  politicians,  even 
those  holding  office  and  members  of  the  same  party,  can  sel- 
dom agree  that  long.  The  leader  of  the  majority  party  has 
the  power  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  order  a  new  election. 
That  means  that  he  can  bring  the  term  of  office  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  an  end  and  order  a  new  election  at  any 
time  a  measure  he  has  proposed  is  defeated.  In  actual  practice 
an  English  Parliament  may  end  any  day.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  elections  within  a  year.  An  election  is  usually  held  when 
political  discussion  and  excitement  upon  some  one  question 
is  at  its  height  and  members  of  Parliament  are  elected  solely 
with  regard  to  their  position  upon  that  one  question.  Mem- 
bers of  our  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years.     There  is  no  power  to  dissolve  a  Congress. 
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There  may  be  ever  so  much  excitement  upon  some  question, 
but  the  people  do  not  elect  a  new  Congress  to  deal  with  that 
particular  question.  The  Congress  in  which  the  question 
arises  must  deal  with  it  or  the  settlement  is  delayed  until  the 
next  regular  election.  Even  then  the  people  do  not  elect 
members  of  Congress  with  regard  to  one  question  alone. 
They  elect  congressmen  to  represent  them  for  a  definite  period 
of  years  in  dealing  with  any  questions  that  may  arise  during 
that  time.  The  English  system  is  much  more  like  direct  gov- 
ernment than  the  American  system.  In  England  one  par- 
ticular measure  is  usually  in  the  mind  of  the  voter.  In 
America  a  large  number  of  measures  make  up  the  platform 
of  a  party.  The  candidate  is  of  much  greater  importance  in 
America  than  he  is  in  England. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  political  leaders  are  rela- 
tively far  more  important  than  the  political  leaders  in  Con- 
gress. About  all  the  ordinary  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  do  is  to  vote  as  his  leaders  direct.  He  does  not 
introduce  bills,  is  never  responsible  for  the  passage  of  a  meas- 
ure and  does  not  debate  unless  assigned  by  the  leaders  to  do 
so.  In  Congress  any  member  may  introduce  bills,  or  debate 
and  each  member  must  look  after  bills  in  which  he  is  particu- 
larly interested.  No  one  is  bound  to  vote  with  the  leader  of 
his  party  to  prevent  his  term  of  office  from  coming  to  an 
abrupt  close. 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Dramatize  informally  the  following  five  steps  in  the  development 
of  Representative  Government: 

Act  I.        The  Early  Charters.     (You  may  have  four  scenes.) 

Scene  1.  William  the  Conqueror  gives  the  men  of  London 
a  written  document  in  which  he  agrees  to  rule 
by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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Scene  2.     Henry  I  gives  a  new  charter  renewing  the  prom- 
ises to  rule  by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Scene  3.     Henry  II  draws  up  still  another  document  con- 
taining the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Scene  4.     Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  sells  charters  to  many 
of  the  towns  of  England. 
Act  II.      The  Great  Charter. 

King  John  meets  his  barons  at  Runnymede,  1215,  and  signs 
and  seals  the  famous  Magna  Charta. 
Act  III.    The  Petition  of  Rights. 

Charles  I  signs  the  Petition  of  Rights  which  establishes 
the  principle  of  no  taxation  without  representation. 
Act  IV.     The  Bill  of  Rights. 

William  III  is  compelled  to  sign  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Act  V.      America's    Contribution    to    Representative    Government. 
(You  may  have  three  scenes.) 
Scene  1.     Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Scene  2.    The    Surrender   of    Cornwallis — as    a    result    of 
which  the  English  Government  recognized  the 
Independence  of  the  American  Colonies. 
Scene  3.    Adoption    of   the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States. 
These  are  incidents  of  importance  in  the  history  of  representative 
government.    Each  act  may  be  introduced  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  incident  and  a  statement  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  each  document  guarantees.     The  possibilities  of  using 
pupils  from  other  grades  to  make  up  the  necessary  "retainers,"  "barons" 
and  "signers  of  the  Constitution"  is  apparent. 

The  pupil's  efforts  may  at  first  seem  crude  and  the  task  formidable, 
but  if  they  result  in  spontaneous  reaction  to  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  study  of  this  chapter  the  efforts  of  both  teacher  and  pupils 
will  be  highly  repaid.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to 
do  original  work  and  original  work  is  after  all  the  goal  in  education. 
2.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  representation  should  be  by  territorial 
units  instead  of  by  classes. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  a  congressman  should  support  a  measure 
that  is  of  unquestioned  value  to  the  whole  country  although  it 
may  be  detrimental  to  his  own  district  or  state. 
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Study  Questions. 

1.  Show  how  the  use  of  representatives  increased  the  number  who 
could  co-operate  in  democratic  government. 

2.  How  did  early  Anglo-Saxons  practice  the  idea  of  representation? 

3.  How  did  early  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  England  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  representative  government? 

4.  How  did  the  method  of  obtaining  the  Magna  Charta  differ  from 
that  of  earlier  charters? 

5.  Why  was  membership  in  early  Parliaments  unpopular? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  English  history  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  is  our  history? 

7.  In  English  Parliament  members  represented  classes.  Why  was 
this  plan  not  satisfactory  to  colonial  America?  What  do  you  under- 
stand by  "class  distinctions?" 

8.  Why  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  called  a  great 
charter  of  liberty? 

9.  What  proportion  of  the  English  people  came  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Magna  Charta? 

10.  Inventions  made  use  of  machines  in  great  factories  more  profit- 
able than  hand  work.  As  a  result  many  factory  villages  and  cities 
grew  rapidly  in  England.  Many  such  changes  of  this  kind  constituted 
what  is  called  the  "Industrial  Revolution."  More  and  more  people 
lived  in  cities.  How  did  the  change  affect  the  demand  for  the  right 
to  vote? 

11.  How  and  when  was  the  right  to  vote  given  to  women? 

12.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  statement, "representative  gov- 
ernment is  a  priceless  heritage?" 

13.  Explain:  "A  congressman  has  a  double  representative  respon- 
sibility." 

14.  How  may  representatives  of  class  interests  honestly  influence 
law-making?    What  is  a  "lobbyist?" 


CHAPTER  VII 
NATIONAL  AND  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

constitution,  67.  Judicial  Department,  74. 

Stamp  Act,  69.  Executive  Department,  74. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  71.  trading  company,  75. 

central  government,  71.  federal  government,  74. 

ratified,  71.  constitutional  convention,  76. 

Preamble,  74.  commonwealth,  75. 

Legislative  Department,  74.  unwritten  constitution,  77. 

To  get  the  thought  expressed  in  this  chapter  you  must  understand 
these  words  and  phrases  as  used  on  the  pages  indicated.  Write  a 
statement  employing  each. 

Liberty  and  Union.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
stands  for  two  distinct  ideas  which  have  been  declared  to  be 
inseparable — Libe_rty  and  Union.  It  is  the  greatest  charter 
of  liberty  ever  given  to  the  world.  It  included  the  important 
provisions  won  by  Englishmen  in  their  struggles  with  kings. 
In  addition  it  contained  prohibitions  and  guarantees  intended 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  tyranny  which  the  colonies  had 
suffered  under  George  III. 

The  Constitution  was  more  than  a  charter  of  liberty.  It 
was  the  first  written  constitution  of  a  national  state — the  first 
document  in  the  world's  history  which  created  an  organized 
national  government.  Liberty  had  been  developed  through 
centuries  of  conflict  in  England  and  America;  union  of  all 
Americans  under  one  government  was  a  new  idea  requiring 
time  for  its  acceptance  among  the  scattered  colonies. 

Isolation  of  the  Colonies.  The  first  English  colonies  in 
America  were  separated  from  each  other  by  great  distances. 

67 
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Usually  the  only  way  of  communicating  between  them  was 
by  water.  People  could  travel  along  the  sea  coast  and  up  a 
river  in  boats,  but  it  was  easier  to  find  a  ship  going  to  Eng- 
land than  going  from  colony  to  colony.  The  people  of  one 
colony  frequently  were  in  different  circumstances  and  had 
different  customs,  ideals  and  religion,  from  those  in  other 
colonies.  For  example,  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  the 
Dutch  of  New  York  and  the  freed  debtors  of  Georgia  each 
had  marked  peculiarities. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  the  colonies  were  enough  alike 
to  make  union  possible.  Four-fifths  of  the  people  spoke  the 
English  language;  they  had  the  heritage  of  English  customs 
and  law.  Only  immediate  needs  and  common  problems  were 
necessary  to  bring  about  union.  Though  difficulty  of  com- 
munication among  the  colonies  retarded  growth  of  union,  each 
problem  solved  strengthened  the  idea. 

The  New  England  Confederation.  The  first  common  need 
was  that  of  protection  from  the  Indians  and  foreign  colonies. 
In  New  England  in  1643  there  were  five  colonies  located 
comparatively  near  each  other,  having  similar  religious  beliefs 
and  similar  customs.  Four  of  these  colonies,  Connecticut. 
New  Haven,  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  formed  a  union 
called  the  New  England  Confederation.  Their  purpose  was 
defense  against  the  Indians  and  Dutch.  This  league  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  forty  years;  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Albany  Congress.  The  next  need  which  became  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  colonies  was  that  of  protection  from  the 
French  and  Indians.  Between  1689  and  1763  France  and 
England  fought  four  long  wars.     Naturally  the  French  and 
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English  colonies  in  America  fought  one  another.  The  French 
were  aided  by  Indian  allies,  and  the  English  colonies  were  in 
continual  danger  of  attack  from  the  French  and  Indians. 
Both  the  King  of  England  and  William  Penn  suggested  a 
union  of  the  colonies  for  defense,  but  nothing  was  done. 
Finally  during  the  last  of  these  French  and  Indian  wars  a 
congress  met  at  Albany  in  1754  to  plan  for  protection  against 
the  common  enemy.  Seven  colonies  sent  delegates.  A  plan 
presented  by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  a  permanent  union  was 
approved  by  the  congress  and  referred  to  the  colonies.  But 
neither  the  colonies  nor  the  English  government  favored  the 
plan.  The  colonies  thought  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  king;  the  English  government  considered  it  too  demo- 
cratic. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  The  next  step  in  development 
of  union  was  caused  by  the  need  for  united  action  in  resist- 
ing the  efforts  of  England  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  English 
Parliament  passed  a  stamp  act  in  1765,  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Resistance  immediately 
developed  in  all  the  colonies.  Lawyers  declared  that  Colonial 
Assemblies  had  the  sole  power  to  levy  taxes  in  America.  A 
patriotic  organization  called  "Sons  of  Liberty"  was  formed. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  caused  a  demand  for  united  action. 
Nine  colonies  sent  delegates  to  a  Stamp  Act  Congress  which 
drew  up  two  formal  documents.  One  was  a  petition  to  the 
British  government  asking  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act;  the 
other  was  a  statement  of  "the  most  essential  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  grievance  under  which  they 
labor."  This  statement  furnished  common  ground  for  resist- 
ing the  English  government  in  asserting  American  rights.  It 
was  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  union. 
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Committees  of  Correspondence.  Parliament  repealed  the 
Stamp  Act  but  like  a  stubborn  child  declared  it  had  a  right 
"to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Other  tax  laws 
were  passed  which  the  colonists  resisted.  Since  they  had  no 
continuing  congress  to  plan  united  resistance  to  the  acts  of 
Parliament,  committees  of  correspondence  were  appointed  by 
the  legislatures.  These  furnished  a  means  of  communication 
and  secured  co-operation  in  resisting  the  British.  They  form 
an  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  union. 

First  Continental  Congress.  British  oppressive  acts  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  number  and  severity.  Because  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  severe  Parliamentary  laws  were  directed 
against  Massachusetts.  Faced  with  a  common  danger,  all  the 
colonies  except  Georgia  sent  delegates  to  a  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  congress  met  in  September,  1774.  This  "First 
Continental  Congress"  petitioned  the  king  for  repeal  of  the 
oppressive  measures,  made  a  statement  of  rights  and  griev- 
ances, and  signed  a  non-importation  agreement  by  which  the 
delegates  promised  not  to  trade  with  England  until  the  unjust 
laws  were  changed. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress.  Under  the  necessity  of 
defending  themselves  from  the  Indians,  Dutch  and  French, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
British  government,  the  colonies  had  made  much  progress 
toward  unity  of  action,  but  it  took  war  to  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  a  real  working  union.  When  the  delegates  to  the  Sec- 
ond Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1775,  the  battle  of  Lexington  had  been  fought  and  actual 
war  was  in  progress.  Without  definite  authority  but  acting 
in  the  emergency  of  war  this  congress  governed  as  the  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  colonies.     It  provided  for  an  army 
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and  chose  Washington  commander,  issued  paper  money,  made 
treaties  and  plans  for  winning  the  war.  The  people  approved 
of  its  action  and  obeyed  its  laws.  A  real  union  had  been 
formed,  but  all  recognized  that  this  union  was  temporary  and 
would  last  only  as  long  as  war  continued.  In  1777  Congress 
proposed  a  written  agreement  known  as  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation as  a  basis  for  permanent  union.  These  Articles 
were  intended  to  make  the  union  formed  to  win  the  war  per- 
manent when  they  were  adopted,  which  did  not  happen  until 
1781.  The  Second  Continental  Congress  then  adjourned, 
after  having  ruled  the  country  for  six  years. 

Articles  of  Confederation.  Before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  adopted,  Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  to 
Congress  a  plan  of  union  somewhat  like  the  one  he  had  pro- 
posed at  the  Albany  Congress  in  1755.  His  plan  provided 
for  a  strong  central  government  with  the  states  represented 
according  to  population.  But  the  idea  of  union  and  nationality 
was  not  yet  strong  enough  for  a  government  of  that  type. 
After  debating  for  more  than  a  year,  Congress  adopted  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  They  were  to  go  into  effect  when 
ratified  by  all  the  states.  Four  more  years  passed  before 
Maryland,  the  last  of  the  states,  ratified. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  placed  all  powers  in  a  con- 
gress of  one  house  in  which  each  state  had  one  vote.  There 
were  citizens  of  the  separate  states,  but  no  United  States  citi- 
zenship. Congress  could  not  levy  taxes,  enlist  soldiers,  or 
perform  any  act  of  government  which  affected  individual 
citizens  directly.  It  could  ask  the  states  for  money,  soldiers, 
ships,  or  supplies,  but  it  could  not  compel  them  to  comply 
with  a  single  request.  It  could  make  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  but  could  not  enforce  them.     When  the  pressure  of 
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war  was  removed,  the  various  states  did  not  respond  to  the 
acts  of  Congress  as  they  had  done  in  war  times  and  the  cen- 
tral government  gradually  grew  weaker.  Disorder  was  com- 
mon and  sometimes  there  was  rebellion  and  open  defiance 
of  law. 

Calling  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Congress  had  no 
power  to  control  commerce  or  trade  among  the  states,  and 
there  were  many  disputes.  Virginia  and  Maryland  appointed 
commissioners  in  1785  to  meet  at  Alexandria  and  make  rules 
concerning  the  navigation  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  com- 
missioners recommended  commercial  rules,  which,  to  have 
effect,  needed  adopting  by  all  the  states.  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land then  proposed  that  a  convention  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  states  meet  at  Annapolis  to  take  uniform  rules 
for  commerce.  Only  five  states  sent  representatives.  These 
realized  that  any  rules  made  by  only  five  of  the  thirteen  states 
would  hardly  be  worth  making.  The  discussion  showed  that 
there  were  many  other  subjects  which  should  be  considered. 
The  Annapolis  convention,  therefore,  recommended  to  the 
governors  of  the  states  that  a  constitutional  convention  be 
called  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787. 

The  Constitutional  Convention.  The  convention  which 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  was  composed  of  fifty-five  dele- 
gates. Rhode  Island,  the  only  state  not  represented,  had 
elected  General  Green  as  a  delegate,  but  he  died  before  the 
convention  assembled.  The  fact  that  every  state  selected 
delegates  indicates  that  all  recognized  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing a  "more  perfect  union."  A  number  of  the  ablest  men 
in  America  were  members  of  the  convention.  George  Wash- 
ington was  elected  president.  James  Madison,  Alexander 
Hamilton,   Benjamin  Franklin,  and   Charles  Pinckney  were 
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present  as  delegates.  Differences  of  opinion  immediately  de- 
veloped as  to  the  purpose  of  the  convention.  One  group 
thought  that  an  entirely  new  constitution  should  be  written. 
Another  believed  that  the  convention  should  confine  its  work 
to  a  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  James  Madi- 
son submitted  the  Virginia  plan,  a  draft  of  an  entirely  new 
constitution,  which  provided  for  three  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. After  much  discussion,  Madison's  Virginia  plan 
was  adopted.  This  was  a  victory  for  a  real  union.  Four 
months  of  hard  work,  earnest  debate,  and  compromise  fol- 
lowed. Thirteen  of  the  fifty-five  delegates,  among  them  Pat- 
rick Henry,  became  dissatisfied  and  withdrew  from  the  con- 
vention. Three  of  those  who  remained  refused  to  sign  the 
completed  document.  The  Constitution  was  finally  agreed 
upon  and  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  the  delegates  September  17, 
1787.  After  many  arguments,  it  was  ratified  by  nine  states, 
the  number  required.  The  union  of  the  states  under  a  con- 
stitution which  provided  a  central  government  that  could  be 
made  strong  and  effective  was  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Constitution.  The  term  constitution  in  any  discussion 
relating  to  the  meaning  or  content  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  includes  the  amendments  to  the  original  docu- 
ment. Considered  as  a  whole,  the  Constitution  accomplished 
four  purposes.  First,  it  places  authority  in  the  people;  sec- 
ond, it  provides  for  the  organization__fif__the  .government ; 
third,  it  makes  a  division  of  governmental  powers  between 
the  United  States  and  the  states;  fourth,  it  defines  a  field  of 
individual  liberty. 

1.  A  Union  of  the  People.  "WE  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DO  ORDAIN  AND  ESTAB- 
LISH THIS  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA."     This  language  makes  impos- 
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sible  a  mere  league  of  states  and  creates  a  government  of  the 
people.  The  states  are  not  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Preamble. 
Nowhere  is  there  the  slightest  hint  that  the  authority  for  the 
formation  of  the  government  is  derived  from  the  states.  The 
new  nation  was  and  is  an  organization  of  people,  not  of 
states. 

2.  The  Organization  of  the  Government.  Articles  One  to 
Three  provide  for  three  separate  departments.  Article  One 
deals  with  the  legislative  department  whose  powers  are  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses. 

Article  Two  provides  for  an  executive  department  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  vice-president,  who  represent  the 
people  in  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Article  Three  provides  for  a  judicial  or  law  interpreting 
department. 

3.  Division  of  Powers.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution 
enumerated  in  Section  Eight,  Article  Two,  eighteen  powers 
which  they  gave  to  the  central  government.  They  prohibited 
it  from  exercising  eight  powers  which  are  named  in  Section 
Nine,  Article  Two,  and  they  prohibited  the  states  from  do- 
ing any  of  the  things  listed  in  Section  Ten,  Article  Two.  The 
United  States  is  a  federal  government  because  its  powers  are 
divided  between  central  and  state  governments. 

4.  The  Field  of  Individual  Liberty.  Individual  liberty  in- 
cludes all  that  a  government  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
require  its  citizens  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Individual  liberty  is 
guaranteed  in  the  prohibitions  against  Congress  and  in  the 
first  ten  amendments  which  may  be  called  a  bill  of  rights.  All 
citizens  have  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  right  of 
petition,  and  religious  liberty;  no  one  can  "be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
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Early  State  Constitutions.  State  constitutions  have  their 
beginning  in  the  charters  of  the  early  trading  companies.  The 
charters  granted  to  the  Virginia  and  Plymouth  Companies 
necessarily  made  provisions  for  the  government  of  the 
colonists. 

The  first  written  constitution  made  in  America  was  the 
"Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,"  drawn  up  in  1639.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  six  colonies  had  writ- 
ten charters  or  constitutions  and  seven  were  ruled  through 
instructions  to  their  governors,  but  the  general  form  of  govern- 
ment was  the  same  in  all.  Each  colony  had  a  governor,  a 
legislature  usually  of  two  houses,  and  courts  composed  of 
judges  appointed  by  the  governors  or  by  the  king. 

When  the  royal  governors  were  driven  out,  the  people  were 
compelled  to  establish  governments  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  had  been  overthrown.  The  first  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  advising  some  of  the  colonies  to  establish 
governments  for  themselves  and  promising  military  assist- 
ance if  it  were  needed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  state 
governments.  Following  this  advice  all  the  colonies  adopted 
constitutions  before  1781  except  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
which  used  their  charters.  The  name  "state"  was  adopted 
by  all  the  new  organizations  except  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  which  used  the  term  "commonwealth." 
These  early  constitutions  were  short  documents  and  were 
usually  made  up  of  two  parts.  The  first  made  a  statement 
of  individual  rights;  the  other  provided  for  the  organization 
of  a  government. 

How  State  Constitutions  are  Made.  Though  not  always 
followed  exactly  in  adopting  early  constitutions,  a  common 
plan  has  come  to  be  followed  in  recent  years. 

1.  A  resolution  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
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the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention  must  be 
passed  by  the  legislature.  Most  states  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  houses  to  pass  such  a  resolution. 

2.  The  question  is  submitted  to  the  people  either  at  a  gen- 
eral election  or  at  a  special  election  held  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  people  having  voted  in  favor  of  calling  a  convention, 
a  special  election  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention 
is  called. 

4.  The  convention  meets  and  drafts  a  constitution. 

5.  The  constitution  is  submitted  to  the  people  usually  at  a 
special  election  called  for  that  purpose.  If  the  people  vote  in 
favor  of  the  new  constitution,  it  is  adopted.  This  process  is 
slow  and  difficult.  It  makes  constitutions  hard  to  change.  A 
law  which  once  becomes  a  part  of  a  state  constitution  is  likely 
to  remain  a  law  for  a  long  time,  for  legislative  action  cannot 
change  it. 

Recent  State  Constitutions.  In  addition  to  the  bill  of  rights 
and  the  organization  of  the  government  formerly  provided, 
recent  state  constitutions  usually  have  a  great  deal  of  space 
devoted  to  detailed  laws  upon  such  subjects  as  corporations, 
education,  and  taxation.  Thus  constitutions  have  become  very 
long.  But  they  are  filled  with  details  which  must  be  modified 
frequently  to  make  them  fit  changing  conditions  and  this  makes 
it  necessary  to  provide  easier  methods  for  amendment  and 
revision.  When  constitutions  become  more  like  ordinary  law 
they  are  less  stable  and  permanent,  and  less  respected. 

Amendments  to  Constitutions.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizes  two  methods  of  amendment  but  only 
one  has  been  used.  According  to  that  method  the  proposed 
amendment  must  be  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
receiving  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house.  It  must  then  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states.     State 
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constitutions  require  the  submission  of  amendments  by  the 
state  legislature.  Usually  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  is 
required  to  submit  an  amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
before  becoming  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

How  We  Find  the  Meaning  of  Constitutions.  In  America 
the  meaning  of  the  language  of  our  constitutions  is  interpreted 
by  our  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
determines  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  state  courts  interpret  state  constitutions. 
Legislative  bodies  occasionally  pass  laws  which  our  courts 
declare  "unconstitutional."  That  is,  the  courts  say  that  some 
part  of  the  constitution  prohibits  the  government  from  doing 
the  things  that  are  provided  for  in  the  law.  Through  this 
power  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  our  constitutions  the 
courts  sometimes  change  their  application  as  much  as  an 
amendment  would  change  them. 

The  Unwritten  Constitution.  Sometimes  people  talk  about 
"the  unwritten  constitution."  We  frequently  hear  people  say 
that  England's  constitution  is  unwritten.  This  is  not  strictly 
true  because  important  parts  of  it  such  as  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  Petition  of  Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  written.  But 
there  is  no  written  document  providing  for  the  organization 
of  the  government.  Parliament,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  courts  all  exist  because  of  custom  and  are  not 
provided  for  in  any  written  instrument. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  many  parts  of  our  government 
that  are  not  provided  for  or  even  mentioned  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  president's  cabinet  is  one.  Political  parties  are 
another.  Much  of  our  court  practice  is  determined  by  prece- 
dent and  custom.  Customs  and  practices  that  have  become 
a  regular  part  of  our  government  are  called  the  unwritten  con- 
stitution. 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  The  Constitution  has  seven  articles  and  there  are  nineteen  amend- 
ments listed  as  articles  numbered  with  Roman  numerals;  the  articles 
are  divided  into  sections  numbered  with  figures  and  the  sections  are 
divided  into  numbered  clauses.  "Clause"  in  this  sense  does  not  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  grammar.  It  indicates  the  smallest  numbered 
division  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  written  or  printed.  It  is  very  easy 
to  find  any  reference  to  subjects  discussed  in  the  Constitution.  Tell 
what  subjects  are  discussed  in  each  of  these  references: 

Art.  I.    Sec.  2.     Clause  2.  Art.  I.     Sec.  8.     Clause  18. 

Art.  I.     Sec.  5.     Clause  4.  Art.  II.  Sec.  4. 

Amendment  XIV.     Section  1. 

2.  In  a  brief  talk,  not  to  exceed  three  minutes,  give  your  opinion  as 
to  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  growth  of  union  among  the 
colonies:    (a)  If  good  roads  had  connected  them. 

(b)  If  each  had  used  a  different  language. 

(c)  If  there  had  been  no  Indians. 

3.  Assuming  that  your  state  legislature  has  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  new  Constitution,  outline  the  steps  in  making  such  a  docu- 
ment, following  the  topic  "How  State  Constitutions  Are  Made." 

4.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  were 
of  greater  value  in  developing  the  idea  of  union  among  the 
colonies  than  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  a  short  state  constitution  which  contains 
only  fundamental  principles  is  better  than  a  long  one  which 
contains  many  details. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  voters  who  cannot  read  should  not  be 
permitted  to  vote  upon  amendments  to  state  constitutions. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  What  caused  the  isolation  of  the  early  colonies  in  America?  What 
were  some  of  the  differences  in  ideals? 

2.  What  great  fundamental  basis  of  union  existed  in  the  colonies 
from  the  beginning? 

3.  Why  was  the  New  England  Confederation  formed?  Why  was 
not  Rhode  Island  a  member  of  the  Confederation? 

4.  What  common  need  caused  the  Albany  Congress  to  be  called? 
Who  proposed  a  plan  for  the  permanent  union  of  the  colonies  at  this 
congress?  Why  was  the  plan  rejected  by  the  colonies?  By  the 
English  government? 
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5.  What  action  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  of  importance  in 
aiding  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Union? 

6.  What  caused  the  organization  of  Committees  of  Correspondence? 
How  did  these  committees  promote  union? 

7.  In  what  way  did  the  First  Continental  Congress  make  a  definite 
advance  in  the  development  of  union  among  the  colonies? 

8.  What  brought  about  the  first  real  working  union  among  the 
colonies? 

9.  What  authority  was  exercised  by  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress?   What  right  did  it  have  to  exercise  such  authority? 

10.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  provide  for  a  permanent  union  under  a 
written  agreement  of  some  kind? 

11.  How  long  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  discussed  in  Con- 
gress and  the  colonies  before  they  were  put  in  operation? 

12.  What  great  defect  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  could  not  be 
corrected  by  revision? 

13.  What  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  prevailed  among  the  members? 
How  was  this  difference  of  opinion  settled? 

14.  Who  were  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Convention? 
Which  one  had  been  a  member  of  the  Albany  Congress  and  also  the 
Continental  Congress  which  framed  the  Articles  of  Confederation? 

15.  (a)  The  United  States  IS. 

.  (b)  The  United  States  ARE. 
After  reading  this   chapter  and  the  Preamble   of  the   Constitution 
which  of  the  expressions  (a)  or  (b)  do  you  consider  politically  correct? 

16.  How  did  the  state  constitutions  have  their  beginnings? 

17.  What  changes  were  made  in  colonial  governments  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War? 

18.  What  three  colonies  adopted  the  name  "commonwealth?" 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  early  state  constitutions  and 
recent  state  constitutions? 

20.  How  may  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  changed? 


CHAPTER  VIII 
POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Do  You  Knozv  These  Terms? 

specific  task,  81.      .  repeaters,  89. 

•electoral  college,  81.  spoils  system,  86. 

strict  construction,  81.  stuffing  ballot  boxes,  86. 

liberal  construction,  81.  invisible  government,  86. 

extra-legal,  82.  party  machinery,  87. 

delegate  at  large,  85.  intimidation,  87. 

alternate,  85.  Australian  Ballot,  88. 

precinct,  85.  straight  party  ticket,  88. 

Citizens  sometimes  make  mistakes  in  voting  because  they  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  expressions  like  the  accompanying  which 
they  find  in  newspapers.  Explain  these  if  you  think  intelligent  voters 
should  understand  them. 

Authority.  "Strike  three!  The  batter  is  out,"  called  the 
umpire.  Then  turning  toward  third  base  he  called  out  the 
runner  who  had  attempted  to  steal  from  second.  Both  players 
walked  quietly  to  the  bench.  The  umpire  then  called,  "Batter 
up !"  Another  player  stepped  to  the  plate.  Everyone  obeyed 
the  umpire  without  question.  Not  only  player  but  spectators 
seemed  to  be  under  his  control  for  he  made  them  move  back 
when  they  came  too  close  to  the  diamond.  How  did  this  man 
get  so  much  authority  at  the  ball  game?  It  came  about  as 
follows :  This  was  a  match  game  between  the  Pleasant  Valley 
and  Oak  Ridge  baseball  teams.  Each  of  the  teams  had  organ- 
ized by  electing  a  captain  for  the  season.  The  two  captains 
represented  their  teams  in  all  matters  requiring  official  action. 
They  had  arranged  the  game  and  agreed  upon  the  umpire. 
The  umpire  was  thus  given  complete  authority  over  all  partici- 
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pating  in  the  game,  including  captains,  players,  and  everyone 
connected  with  it.  His  authority  began  when  the  game  was 
called  and  ended  at  its  close.  After  the  game  was  over  these 
players  would  not  have  obeyed  the  man  who  acted  as  umpire. 
He  no  longer  had  the  right  to  command. 

This  method  of  selecting  someone  for  a  specific  task,  giving 
him  authority  and  rendering  obedience  and  support  to  him  in 
doing  the  thing  for  which  he  was  selected,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  political  parties  as  they  exist  today. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
did  not  contemplate  the  formation  of  political  parties.  The 
plan  of  an  electoral  college  for  the  election  of  president  was 
deliberately  worked  out  to  secure  his  election  without  popular 
political  action.  However,  men  at  that  time  were  divided  into 
two  fairly  well  defined  groups  upon  the  question  of  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  central  government.  Many  who  believed 
in  a  strong  central  government  advocated  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution.  Many  who  believed  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  strong  opposed  ratification.  This  gen- 
eral division  continued  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Those  who  believed  in  a  strong  central  government  favored 
liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution.  This  would  give 
officials  great  power.  Those  who  opposed  a  strong  central 
government  urged  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  This 
would  limit  the  power  of  government  officials.  These  two 
groups  were  known  as  Federalists  and  Anti-federalists. 

Caucus  Nominations.  Neither  Federalists  nor  Anti-fed- 
eralists had  any  general  organization  as  political  parties  do 
now.  There  was  no  authority  to  nominate  candidates.  Men, 
urged  by  their  friends,  announced  themselves  as  candidates 
for  office  or  were  put  in  nomination  by  some  group  who  agreed 
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with  them  on  political  questions.  After  a  time  these  friends, 
who  included  the  most  influential  politicians  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  found  in  large  numbers  as  members  of  Con- 
gress. These  groups  in  Congress  met  and  nominated 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-president.  This  was  called 
nomination  by  caucus.  In  state  legislatures  political  caucuses 
nominated  candidates  for  state  office.  Soon  state  legislatures 
began  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency.  But  the 
power  of  nominating  candidates  is  too  important  to  be  assumed 
by  any  small  group.  The  caucus  method  was  discredited  and 
a  new  method  of  nominating  by  conventions  was  substituted 
for  it. 

The  Nominating  Convention.  Nominating  conventions 
were  first  used  for  choosing  state  and  local  candidates.  They 
were  usually  called  through  the  influence  of  party  newspapers. 
Nominating  conventions  were  first  held  by  both  leading 
political  parties  in  1840.  Their  general  use  made  a  strong, 
permanent,  political  organization  necessary.  Like  local  base- 
ball teams,  these  early  political  organizations  were  purely 
voluntary ;  they  were  not  recognized  by  law  at  all  until  within 
recent  years  and  many  of  their  activities  are  still  extra-legal, 
that  is,  not  provided  for  and  of  course  not  prohibited  by 
law. 

Party  Organization.  Permanent  party  organization  came 
into  existence  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  people  of  small  units  such  as  the  township,  the  voting 
precinct,  and  the  ward  in  cities,  form  the  basis  of  the  organ- 
ization. One  or  more  committeemen  are  selected  in  each  of 
these  units  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  party.  All  of  these 
committeemen  in  a  unit,  such  as  the  county  or  city,  meet  and 
organize  by  electing  a  chairman  and  secretary.  This  organiza- 
tion is  known  as  the  county  or  city  committee.     Its  officers 
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have  a  great  deal  of  political  power.  They  call  mass  or 
delegate  conventions  which  nominate  candidates  for  county 
or  city  offices  and  select  delegates  to  senatorial,  judicial,  con- 
gressional, and  state  conventions.  These  various  conventions 
provide  for  their  permanent  committemen.  Thus  each  party 
has  a  permanent  county,  senatorial,  judicial,  congressional  and 
state  committee.  A  convention  in  each  congressional  district 
nominates  two  delegates  to  the  national  convention  and  a  state 
convention  nominates  four  delegates  at  large.  The  delegates 
from  each  state  at  the  national  convention  select  the  national 
committeemen  from  their  state.  In  that  way  a  permanent  na- 
tional committee  is  formed.  Each  committeeman  is  a  perma- 
nent official  of  his  party  and  serves  until  his  successor  is  elected. 
The  committeeman  is  the  chosen  representative  of  the  voters 
of  the  party  which  he  represents.  He  is  so  considered  by  the 
men  elected  to  office  by  his  party  and  his  endorsement  has 
great  weight  in  determining  the  appointments  in  his  district. 
All  power  of  party  leaders  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  represen- 
tation expressed  through  the  party  organization. 

How  the  Convention-Committee  System  Works.  Let  us 
see  how  the  plan  actually  operates.  Suppose  a  presidential 
election  is  to  be  held.  Most  state  and  local  officials  are  elected 
at  the  same  time  as  the  president.  The  presidential  election 
thus  furnishes  the  best  example  of  the  system  at  work. 

The  national  committee  meets  at  some  convenient  city  like 
Washington  or  Chicago.  This  committee  decides  upon  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  national  convention  and  also 
upon  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  convention.  This  basis 
is  two  delegates  for  each  member  of  congress.  The  national 
chairman  issues  the  official  call  for  the  convention.  The  state 
congressional,  senatorial,  judicial  and  county  committees  are 
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then  called  together  by  their  respective  chairmen.  Each  com- 
mittee decides  upon  a  time  and  place  for  holding  a  nominating 
convention.  Usually  county  conventions  are  held  earlier  than 
the  others  as  the  county  is  the  unit  generally  used  for  sending 
delegates  to  the  other  conventions. 

The  county  chairman  in  his  call  designates  a  time  and  place 
for  holding  a  mass  meeting  (in  some  vicinities  called  a 
primary).  Mass  meetings  are  supposed  to  be  attended  by  all 
voters  of  the  party  residing  in  the  precinct.  The  mass  meeting 
elects  delegates  to  the  county  convention  and  nominates 
candidates  for  township  or  ward  offices.  The  county  conven- 
tion elects  delegates  to  the  state,  senatorial,  and  judicial  con- 
ventions and  makes  nominations  for  county  offices.  The  state 
convention  makes  nominations  for  state  offices  and  elects  four 
delegates  at  large  and  four  alternates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. Usually  the  delegates  at  the  state  convention  from  each 
congressional  district  elect  the  state  committeeman.  The  con- 
gressional convention  nominates  a  candidate  for  congress  and 
elects  two  delegates  and  two  alternates  to  the  national  con- 
vention. There  are  frequent  variations  from  the  general  plan 
outlined  above.  For  example,  there  may  be  two  state  conven- 
tions called  at  different  times  and  places — one  to  nominate 
candidates  for  state  offices  and  another  to  select  delegates  to 
the  national  convention.  Whatever  variations  there  are  the 
whole  system  is  a  representative  one  and  rests  upon  the  will 
of  the  voters  expressed  in  the  precinct  mass  meetings.  If  all 
good  citizens  had  been  honest,  and  willing  to  give  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  politics  and  if  everyone  acted  fairly  and 
according  to  rule,  real  representative  control  of  party  organ- 
ization would  have  prevailed,  but  abuses  have  grown  up  which 
have  brought  the  whole  system  into  disrepute. 
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Abuses  of  the  Convention-Committee  System.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  hard  work  connected  with  party  organ- 
ization. Delegates  to  conventions  must  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses. Committeemen  must  pay  their  expenses  to  meetings 
of  committees.  Men  who  give  their  time  and  money  to  a 
political  organization  usually  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to 
remuneration  of  some  kind.  About  the  time  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nominating  convention  and  party  committees,  the 
"spoils  system"  came  into  practice  in  both  our  state  and  na- 
tional politics.  Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  party 
leaders  public  offices  with  which  party  workers  might  be  paid. 
The  ability  to  bestow  public  office  increased  the  power  of  the 
political  leader.  Sometimes  instead  of  being  the  representative 
of  voters  of  his  district  he  became  "boss."  In  order  to  main- 
tain his  position  the  boss  frequently  resorted  to  corrupt  prac- 
tices such  as,  bribing  voters,  stuffing  ballot  boxes,  organizing 
his  followers  and  sending  contesting  delegations  when  beaten 
in  mass  meetings  or  conventions.  These  tactics,  of  course, 
defeat  the  will  of  the  majority.  Much  money  was  required 
but  since  the  boss  had  power  he  could  collect  money  from 
corporations  expecting  favors,  or  from  candidates  for  office. 
The  control  of  conventions,  nominations  and,  therefore, 
officials  rested  in  the  party  organization.  Government  was 
controlled  by  party  organization.  Party  organization  was 
controlled  by  the  "boss."  Representative  government  had 
become  a  farce.  "Invisible  government"  had  taken  the  place 
of  representative  government. 

Reforms.  The  chief  trouble  seemed  to  lie  in  the  lack  of 
representative  control  of  party  activity.  There  was  no  law  to 
regulate  parties  or  party  action.  The  most  noticeable  evils 
grew  up  in  connection  with  fraudulent  ballots,  bribery  and 
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intimidation  of  voters.  Many  states  have  recently  passed  laws 
to  safeguard  elections,  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  ballots  at 
public  expense,  and  their  distribution  by  public  officials,  to  pro- 
hibit corporations  from  making  campaign  contributions,  to 
limit  the  expenditure  of  candidates,  to  regulate  party  organiza- 
tions, and  to  prescribe  methods  of  conducting  elections.  But 
the  "political  boss"  with  his  "machine"  already  in  good  work- 
ing order  could  comply  with  all  these  laws  or  evade  them  and 
still  control  party  action. 

1.  The  Direct  Primary.  As  a  remedy  for  improperly  con- 
trolled conventions  the  direct  primary  has  been  adopted  in  most 
states.  Instead  of  voting  for  a  representative  who  goes  to  con- 
vention and  together  with  other  representatives  of  the  voters 
of  other  districts  nominates  candidates,  the  voter  votes  direct 
for  the  candidates.  The  direct  primary  laws  usually  leave  the 
committees  as  they  were  but  makes  provisions  for  the  election 
of  the  precinct  committeemen  by  direct  vote.  The  party  ma- 
chinery has  been  adapted  to  the  new  plan ;  but  the  direct  prim- 
ary has  failed  to  produce  the  results  expected.  It  has  failed  to 
bring  out  the  vote.  It  has  proved  very  expensive  to  candidates. 
Many  claim  that  it  has  not  improved  the  character  of  our  public 
officials,  and  that  it  has  failed  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  boss. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  present 
primary  laws. 

The  great  objection  to  the  direct  primary  holds  against  all 
forms  of  direct  government.  That  is  the  fact  that  each  voter 
no  matter  how  intelligent,  cannot  know  all  the  candidates  for 
all  offices  in  a  large  district  or  state.  He  must,  therefore,  vote 
blindly  if  he  votes  at  all.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  prog- 
ress is  made  toward  good  government,  or  the  control  of  party 
organization  which  is  the  means  through  which  the  people  gov- 
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ern,  must  be  made  by  first  securing  a  free,  honest,  intelligent 
ballot  not  only  for  governmental  officials  but  also  for  members 
of  the  party  organization. 

2.  The  Ballot.  In  the  early  history  of  the  country  voting 
was  done  by  voice.  Ballots  prepared,  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  party  organization  gradually  came  into  use.  The  party 
worker  could  easily  put  a  printed  ballot  into  the  hands  of  the 
voter  and  see  that  he  voted  it.  Corruption,  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation became  worse  than  before  the  days  of  printed  ballots. 
Abuses  at  polling  places  became  so  bad  that  states  passed  laws 
regulating  the  use  of  ballots.  They  thus  became  official, 
printed  at  public  expense,  distributed  by  public  officials,  and 
their  form  and  use  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  Australian  Ballot.  Many  types  and  forms  of  ballots 
have  been  used,  but  most  states  have  come  to  use  a  form  known 
as  the  Australian  Ballot.  In  this  form  the  names  of  all  candi- 
dates are  printed  on  one  large  sheet.  In  the  form  generally 
used  names  of  candidates  of  each  political  party  are  printed  in 
one  column.  This  arrangement  makes  it  much  easier  to  vote 
a  straight  party  ticket.  Along  with  the  Australian  Ballot  came 
secret  voting.  Laws  require  polling  places  to  be  equipped  with 
booths.  The  voter  is  given  his  ballot,  goes  into  a  booth  alone, 
where  he  prepares  it  ready  for  the  ballot  box.  Party  workers 
are  kept  a  certain  distance  from  the  polling  place.  The  number 
of  judges  and  clerks  and  their  selection  are  prescribed  by  law. 
There  is  usually  an  equal  number  of  judges  and  clerks  from 
each  of  the  two  leading  parties.  Provisions  are  made  for 
allowing  election  officials  to  mark  the  ballot  of  any  voter  who 
cannot  mark  his  own. 

Importance  of  the  Ballot.  Democracy  or  government  by 
the  people  depends  entirely  upon  an  honest  vote  and  a  fair 
count  of  the  votes  cast.     If  there  is  dishonesty  and  fraud,  if 
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repeaters  are  allowed  to  vote,  if  bribery  is  practiced,  or  if  the 
returns  are  falsified,  the  will  of  the  people  is  not  expressed  by 
the  election.  If  such  practices  continue  until  elections  do  not 
express  the  will  of  the  people,  we  do  not  have  government  by 
the  people.  The  rapid  growth  of  cities  has  made  the  task  of 
safeguarding  the  ballot  a  very  difficult  one.  In  a  large  city  no 
one  knows  all  the  people  in  a  ward  or  election  precinct.  To 
prevent  dishonest  men  from  voting  where  they  are  not  entitled 
to  vote  the  election  laws  require  registration.  Certain  days  a 
few  weeks  before  the  election  are  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
Every  voter  must  go  to  his  polling  place  on  one  of  these  days 
and  give  his  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  any  other 
information  required  by  law.  Registration  enables  officials 
to  investigate  each  person  to  see  if  he  is  entitled  to  vote.  If  for 
any  reason  he  is  not  legally  qualified,  his  name  is  taken  from 
the  registration  books,  which  means  that  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  vote.  Even  with  all  possible  precautions  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  illegal  voting  and  fraud  in  our  thickly  populated  com- 
munities. In  rural  communities  since  election  officials  are 
usually  acquainted  with  every  voter,  registration  is  not  so 
necessary  and  in  many  states  is  not  required,  but  it  is  a  safe- 
guard which  will  probably  become  universal.  Fraudulent  vot- 
ing is  a  serious  danger  to  our  free  institutions  and  every  pre- 
caution possible  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  Respectable 
citizens  who  fail  to  do  their  duty  on  election  day  are  almost 
as  great  a  menace  to  democracy  as  the  election  crook  or 
dishonest  politician.  They  are  slackers  in  times  of  peace. 
They  may,  because  of  their  number  and  respectability, 
become  more  dangerous  to  the  government  than  slackers  in 
time  of  war. 

Qualifications  of  Voters.     The  qualifications  of  voters  are 
determined  by  state  law  subject  to  two  clauses  of  the  United 
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States  Constitution.  One  of  these,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
says  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  "race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  The 
other,  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  provides  that  women  shall 
have  the  same  rights  as  men  in  voting.  All  states  require  the 
voters  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  to  have  resided  within 
the  state  for  a  certain  period.  The  period  of  residence  varies 
from  three  months  to  two  years.  A  number  of  states  have  an 
educational  qualification  and  some  of  them  require  the  voters 
to  have  paid  a  tax.  In  some  cases  this  is  a  poll  tax,  in  others 
it  is  a  general  property  tax.  However,  the  property  and  tax- 
paying  qualifications  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  abandoned. 
Some  states  allow  an  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  to  vote,  providing  he  can  meet  the  resident 
requirement,  but  most  states  require  a  voter  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Party  Platform.  Party  organizations  come  into  exist- 
ence because  a  group  of  citizens  want  the  government  to  do 
specific  things  or  adopt  certain  principles  or  policies.  The 
party  must  have  some  means  of  announcing  these  principles 
and  policies  if  it  is  to  attract  to  its  membership  enough  people 
to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  and  secure  control  of 
the  government.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  party  platform. 
A  statement  in  a  platform  is  frequently  called  a  plank. 

The  party  platform  is  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  convention. 
Those  who  write  it  try  to  include  many  popular  planks.  Plat- 
forms, therefore,  tend  to  become  lengthy  and  frequently  recom- 
mend policies  that  are  not  practicable.  Officials  have  not 
always  done  what  the  platform  upon  which  they  were  elected 
promised.  The  result  is  that  party  platforms  are  not  taken  as 
seriously  by  the  voters  as  they  once  were. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  customary  for  the  presidential 
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candidate  to  make  a  speech  or  write  a  letter  of  acceptance 
upon  being  officially  notified  of  his  nomination.  This  state- 
ment made  by  the  candidate  usually  gives  his  views  upon  lead- 
ing issues  of  the  campaign.  The  speeches  and  letters  of  the 
candidate  constitute  a  personal  pledge  to  carry  out  certain 
principles  and  to  do  certain  things  provided  he  is  elected. 
Although  not  official  statements  of  a  party  organization  they 
have  come  to  be  considered  a  better  indicatibn  of  party  per- 
formance than  the  platform. 

Political  Parties  a  Necessary  Part  of  Our  Government.  The 
government  has  work  to  do.  But  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  citizens  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  as  to  how 
the  government  should  do  its  work.  In  order  that  anything 
may  be  done  there  must  be  agreement  in  favor  of  certain  action 
among  a  large  number  of  citizens,  enough  to  convince  those 
in  power  that  it  should  be  done  or  to  replace  them  with  other 
officials  who  will  do  what  is  desired.  In  a  large  community 
like  the  United  States  agreement  cannot  be  reached  except  by 
organization  of  those  who  favor  the  policy.  Such  organiza- 
tions being  political  parties,  they  take  permanent  form  instead 
of  reorganizing  to  meet  new  issues.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  any  constructive  work  without  political 
parties. 

You  remember  that  the  Constitution  divides  our  govern- 
ment into  three  distinct  branches.  Each  of  these  is  given 
powers  which  make  it  a  check  upon  other  branches.  Thus  the 
President  is  a  check  upon  Congress  and  Congress  is  a  check 
upon  the  President.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  President  can 
do  much  without  help  of  the  other.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  to  make  them  work  together,  but  the  political 
party  which  elected  both  the  Congress  and  the  President  is 
stronger  than  either  and  can  make  them  work  together.    Thus 
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the  political  party,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  important  parts  of  our 
government. 


Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Find  out  who  the  chairman,  is  of  each  party  organization  in  your 
county  or  city.  Who  represents  your  state  in  the  national  committee 
of  each  of  the  leading  political  parties?  Find  out  whether  or  not 
these  national  chairmen  have  any  power  in  the  government.  Through 
newspapers  and  magazines  read  of  their  activities,  clip  the  articles  and 
tell  the  rest  of  the  class  the  interesting  things  you  have  learned. 

2.  Organize  a  club  and  elect  your  officers  with  the  same  election 
machinery  that  your  community  uses — primaries,  registration  of 
voters. 

3.  President  McKinley  made  the  following  statement:  "If  your 
party  is  wrong,  make  it  better;  that's  the  business  of  the  true  partisan 
and  citizen."  Talk  to  someone  in  your  community  who  is  interested 
in  politics  and  learn  what  his  opinion  of  this  statement  is — and  how 
it  can  be  done. 

4.  Learn  through  discussion  or  by  reading,  the  platforms  of  the 
leading  parties  for  the  last  presidential  election.  Compare  them  and 
list  the  planks  upon  which  they  agree  and  disagree. 

5.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  the  convention  system  of  nominating 
candidates  for  office  secures  better  officials  than  the  direct 
primary. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  political  parties  are  necessary  in  a 
democracy. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  the  life  of  our  republic  depends  upon 
honest  elections. 


Study  Questions. 

1.  How   were   candidates   nominated   in   the    early   history   of   our 
country? 

2.  What  is  a  nominating  convention?     When  did  this  method   of 
naming  candidates  come  into  use? 
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3.  Why  are  political  parties  sometimes  referred  to  as  extra-legal? 

4.  When  did  permanent  party  organizations  come  into  existence? 

5.  Describe  party  organization.  How  are  national  committeemen 
selected?    Upon  what  is  the  power  of  a  committeeman  based? 

6.  Describe  the  working  of  the  convention-committee  system  in 
nominating  candidates. 

7.  If  good  citizens  were  good  enough  to  help  support  their  party, 
political  bosses  would  not  raise  money  from  questionable  sources. 
Compare  the  duty  of  pledging  financial  support  to  a  political  party 
with  that  of  contributing  to  a  church  or  paying  lodge  dues. 

8.  Describe  the  direct  primary.  What  are  the  greatest  objections 
to  the  direct  primary?     How  may  these  be  overcome? 

9.  Compare  voting  in  our  early  history  with  voting  under  present 
laws. 

10.  When  ballots  first  came  into  use  who  prepared,  furnished,  and 
distributed  them? 

11.  Under  what  condition  is  registration  of  voters  necessary? 

12.  Which  is  the  greatest  criminal,  the  bribe-taker,  or  the  one  who 
gives  the  bribe?  What  are  the  laws  concerning  bribing  voters  in  your 
state? 

13.  Voting  is  as  much  a  duty  as  a  right  What  objection  is  there  to 
taking  the  right  from  those  who  do  not  perform  this  duty? 

14.  Where  is  the  polling  place  in  your  voting  precinct?  What  is 
done  with  the  ballots? 

15.  What  provisions  are  there  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  concerning  suffrage?  Read  the  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Amendments.    Who  determines  other  required  qualifications? 

16.  Why  are  political  parties  necessary  in  this  country? 


CHAPTER  IX 

LAW  MAKING 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms ? 

national  government,  94.  pro  tempore,  98. 

contiguous  territory,  95.  sovereign  people,  97. 

compensation,  97.  quorum,  98. 

slander,  97.  deliberative  body,  98. 

libel,  97.  filibustering,  99. 

felony,  97.  "playing  politics,"  105. 

breach  of  the  peace,  97.  lobbyist,  107. 

Foolish  laws  are  sometimes  made  because  the  meaning  of  words  is 
not  understood.     Explain  the  expressions  in  this  list. 

Three  Branches  of  Our  Government.  Laws  must  be  made, 
interpreted  and  enforced.  The  Constitution  provides,  there- 
fore, for  a  law-making  (legislative),  a  law-interpreting  (judi- 
cial), and  a  law-enforcing  (executive),  branch  of  the  national 
government.  These  are  more  distinctly  separated  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  great  country.  Each  in  its  own  sphere 
is  designed  to  be  a  check  upon  the  other  two.  Yet  we  shall 
see  in  this  and  the  next  two  chapters  that  the  Constitution  sets 
up  an  organization  which  is  a  unit ;  each  branch,  in  addition  to 
the  work  which  is  peculiarly  its  own,  also  performs  duties 
which  make  the  other  two  effective. 

Congress  Is  the  Law  Making  Body.  1.  Constitutional  and 
Legal  Requirements.  "All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."    The  Con- 
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stitution  prescribes  the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  senators 
and  representatives,  and  their  term  of  office.  It  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  rules  for  their  election,  though  this  is  left 
to  state  legislatures  unless  Congress  acts.  The  only  important 
regulation  now  in  force  as  passed  by  Congress  is  that  repre- 
sentatives must  be  chosen  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November  in  even-numbered  years.  Another  law 
which  is  much  harder  to  execute  requires  that  districts  from 
which  representatives  are  chosen  shall  be  of  approximately 
equal  population  and  of  contiguous  territory.  In  spite  of  this 
many  districts  are  "gerrymandered"  into  very  peculiar  shapes 
in  order  to  give  the  majority  party  political  advantage.  In 
case  of  doubt  as  to  election  or  qualification  each  house  deter- 
mines for  itself  who  is  entitled  to  membership.  Congress  may 
also  impose  penalties  for  fraud  in  electing  congressmen. 

The  term  of  office  of  representatives  is  two  years;  of  sena- 
tors it  is  six,  and  approximately  one-third  are  elected  each 
two  years,  thus  making  the  Senate  a  continuous  body,  always 
having  in  its  membership  a  large  proportion  of  experienced 
men. 

Those  who  made  the  Constitution  found  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing as  to  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress.  After  much 
argument,  each  state  was  allowed  two  senators,  and  each  was 
given  representatives  in  proportion  to  population.  This  satis- 
fied the  smaller  states  as  well  as  those  having  the  greatest 
population. 

2.  Political  Parties  Make  Both  Houses  Represent  the  People. 
Political  parties,  you  remember,  had  not  been  thought  of  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  lower  house  would  represent  the 
people  and  the  upper  house  the  states.  Some  were  even  afraid 
of  too  much  democracy,  fearing  that  if  the  House  did  actually 
represent  the  people,  it  would  be  radical  and  unsafe.    One  of 
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the  greatest  political  leaders  of  the  time,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
spoke  of  "the  people"  as  a  "great  beast"  without  wisdom 
enough  to  guide  itself.  Because  of  political  parties  through 
which  voters  express  themselves  the  great  difference  between 
the  two  houses  has  not  appeared.  Both  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  by  the  people  whom  they  represent.  Both 
are  directly  responsible  to  those  who  entrust  them  with  office. 

3.  Salary  and  Privileges  of  Congressmen.  The  Constitution 
fixed  no  limit  to  the  compensation  of  Congressmen,  but  public 
opinion  has  made  itself  felt  in  preventing  payment  of  very  large 
salaries.  When  the  annual  amount  was  raised  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  there  was  so 
much  protest  that  the  old  figure  was  resumed.  The  salary  is 
now  $10,000  annually,  with  additions  for  clerk  hire,  postage 
and  traveling  expenses. 

Members  of  Congress  are  also  guaranteed  certain  rights 
necessary  to  insure  protection  in  their  work.  They  cannot  be 
called  in  question  in  any  other  place  for  utterances  made  in 
Congress.  Neither  can  they  be  prosecuted  for  slander  or  libel 
on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said  in  Congress;  except  for 
treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  they  cannot  be  arrested 
or  imprisoned  while  Congress  is  in  session.  In  the  chapter 
on  representative  government  it  was  shown  that  representa- 
tives once  had  to  be  protected  against  the  King;  some  of  the 
safeguards  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are  needed  to  protect 
our  representatives  against  the  sovereign  people.  Under  the 
complex  conditions  of  modern  business  the  speech  of  a  senator 
might  affect  the  market,  causing  many  to  gain  or  lose  money. 
If  congressional  speakers  could  be  held  responsible  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  make  a  speech  or  to  introduce  a  motion. 

4.  Sessions  of  Congress.  Because  representatives  are  elected 
biennially  "Congresses"  are  numbered  consecutively  each  two 
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years  beginning  with  the  first  which  met  in  1789.  Each  session 
consists  of  a  long  term  which  begins  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  odd  years  and  a  short  term  which  is  held  from 
December  of  even-numbered  years  until  the  fourth  of  March 
following.  Bills  pending  at  the  close  of  the  long  term  are  con- 
tinued into  the  short;  but  at  the  close  of  the  short  term  all 
bills  not  passed  are  lost. 

In  addition  to  regular  terms,  the  President  may  call  either 
or  both  houses  in  special  session.  The  Senate  has  thus  been 
called  many  times  to  ratify  treaties;  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  never  been  called  alone. 

How  Congress  Works.  The  Constitution  makes  few  require- 
ments, leaving  Congress  largely  free  to  proceed  in  its  own 
way.  |  In  each  house  a  majority  is  required  for  a  quorum ;  each 
Qhouse  must  keep  and  publish  a  journal  of  its  proceedings;  a 
^yea  and  nay  vote  must  be  taken  upon  demand  of  one-fifth  of 
the  members  present^ neither  house  can  adjourn  to  another 
place  than  that  in  which  Congress  is  sitting,  nor  for  more  than 
three  days  without  consent  of  the  other  house.  With  these 
few  constitutional  provisions,  both  Senate  and  House  have 
developed  long  and  complicated  codes  of  rules  as  the  result  of 
many  years  of  experience. 

How  the  Senate  Works.  1.  Officers.  The  Vice-President 
is  President  of  the  Senate  but  cannot  vote  except  in  case  of  tie. 
A  president  pro  tempore  and  other  officers  are  elected  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  party  vote. 

2.  Rules.  The  Senate,  unlike  the  House,  has  remained  a 
deliberative  body,  that  is  questions  are  debated  thoroughly  and 
seriously,  occasionally  with  attention  of  all  members  at  a  time. 
This  is  possible  because  the  Senate  is  a  small  group  and  its 
members  elected  for  long  enough  terms  to  make  them  familiar 
with  rules  and  customs  followed.     The  greatest  freedom  of 
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debate  prevails,  each  may  usually  speak  as  long  as  he  wishes, 
provided  he  is  recognized  by  the  presiding  officer.  This  free- 
dom has  often  caused  great  waste  of  time,  especially  near  the 
close  of  sessions,  when  senators  opposed  to  a  certain  bill  may 
prevent  its  passage  by  talking  against  time  or  "filibustering" 
until  it  is  too  late  for  the  measure  to  be  voted  upon. 

3.  Committees.  The  Senate  could  never  do  its  work  with- 
out committees.  No  senator  can  even  read  all  the  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  during  any  session.  It  is  made  the 
special  business  of  each  committee  to  become  familiar  with 
bills  referred  to  it,  and  with  conditions  which  might  be  affected 
by  change  in  laws.  There  are  more  than  sixty  Senate  com- 
mittees— finance,  judiciary,  foreign  relations  and  others  bear- 
ing descriptive  names  indicating  their  duties.  All  committees 
are  elected  by  the  Senate;  the  party  which  has  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  controls  each  committee  and  the  chairman  is  always 
the  member  of  the  majority  party  who  has  served  longest  on 
the  committee.  This  practice  does  not  always  secure  the 
ablest  member  to  act  as  chairman,  but  like  other  customs,  it 
has  worked  fairly  well  and  would  be  very  hard  to  change. 

How  the  House  Works.  1.  Officers.  The  House  elects  its 
presiding  officer,  the  Speaker,  who  is  in  a  position  of  great 
influence.  Before  1911  he  appointed  all  committees  but  these 
are  now  elected  by  the  House.  The  floor  leader  of  the  major- 
ity is  always  chairman  of  the  most  important  committee,  Ways 
and  Means.  Thus  the  chain  of  political  responsibility  described 
in  the  chapters  on  representative  government  and  political 
parties  appears  in  the  House. 

2.  Rules.  Because  the  House  is  so  large,  it  has  more  than 
four  hundred  members,  unlimited  debate  of  all  measures  is 
clearly  impossible.  Under  rules  usually  re-adopted  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  session,  no  member  may  speak  upon  any  measure 
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more  than  an  hour.  Very  frequently  the  five  minute  rule  is 
adopted;  sometimes  opposing  leaders  agree  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  each  side  may  have  and  divide  the  period  among  their 
respective  supporters. 

Formerly  members  who  wished  to  defeat  measures  through 
delay  refused  to  answer  roll  call  and  were  counted  absent 
though  in  their  seats.  Speaker  Reed  ruled  that  one  whose  body 
was  present  was  actually  so,  and  thus  counted  a  quorum  one 
day  when  more  than  one  hundred  "present"  members  were 
expecting  to  be  considered  absent.  For  thus  ruling,  the  Speaker 
was  called  a  "Czar"  and  a  tyrant  but  as  the  new  plan  saved  a 
great  deal  of  time  both  political  parties  have  been  using  it 
since.  The  Speaker  also  has  the  power  to  refuse  recognition 
of  a  motion  if  its  purpose  is  evidently  to  delay,  though  of 
course  he  cannot  prevent  a  yea  and  nay  vote  if  one-fifth  of 
those  present  demand  it. 

3.  Committees.  Even  with  the  most  economical  use  of  time 
the  huge  volume  of  business  and  great  size  of  the  House  make 
it  even  more  dependent  upon  committees  than  is  the  Senate. 
"The  business  of  the  House  is  what  the  committees  choose  to 
make  it."  They  may  "pigeon-hole"  bills,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  revive  a  measure  which  has  been  "killed  in  com- 
mittee." As  in  the  Senate,  there  are  more  than  sixty  standing 
committees,  varying  in  size  from  three  to  twenty  or  more  mem- 
bers. Since  all  revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House, 
finance  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tees. Partisan  responsibility  and  control  are  in  evidence — 
since  all  committees  are  elected  by  the  House,  the  controlling 
party  always  includes  the  chairman  and  at  least  half  of  the 
membership. 

How  Bills  Become  Laws.  A  proposed  law  introduced  into 
Congress  is  called  a  bill ;  when  it  has  been  passed  and  signed 
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by  the  President,  it  is  a  law.  If  you  should  visit  Congress 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  confusion  and  lack  of  attention 
to  any  one  item  of  business,  especially  in  the  House  with  its 
large  membership.  You  would  probably  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover what  either  house  was  doing.  Yet  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed is  systematic  and  all  according  to  rule,  for  representative 
government  cannot  be  carried  on  in  any  other  way.  We  shall 
consider  in  outline  the  law  passing  plan  followed  in  the  House ; 
the  Senate  proceeds  in  much  the  same  way. 

1.  Introducing  Bills.  Any  member  may  introduce  a  bill  by 
depositing  it  with  the  clerk.  If  he  wishes  legislation  upon  a 
given  subject  but  does  not  have  time  or  ability  to  formulate  a 
measure,  he  may  petition  for  one.  The  petition  is  referred  to 
a  committee  which  may  or  may  not  make  a  bill. 

2.  Referring  to  a  Committee.  After  a  bill  is  introduced,  it 
is  next  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  numbered  and 
printed.  From  this  stage  public  opinion  may  make  itself  felt 
since  all  may  read  the  proposed  law,  discuss  it  and  write  letters 
or  newspaper  articles  for  or  against  it. 

3.  The  Committee  and  the  Bill.  The  committee  may  report, 
recommending  passage  of  the  bill,  passage  with  amendment, 
report  without  recommendation,  suggest  indefinite  postpone- 
ment, or  make  no  report  at  all.  These  last  two  usually  end 
the  bill's  chances  of  becoming  a  law.  In  deciding  upon  its 
action  with  regard  to  a  bill,  the  committee  has  wide  power;  it 
may  hold  public  hearings  and  even  compel  attendance  of 
witnesses. 

4.  Passing  the  Bill.  The  reported  bill  is  placed  upon  the 
calendar  for  consideration  when  .its  turn  comes;  it  is  given 
readings  in  accordance  with  House  rules.  The  third  reading 
is  usually  by  title  only,  but  any  member  has  a  right  to  demand 
full  reading.     After  discussion  and  possible  amendment,  the 
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bill  is  put  to  vote  by  the  Speaker  without  any  motion  from  the 
floor.  If  a  majority  votes  against  the  bill  it  is  lost ;  if  a  major- 
ity is  favorable,  the  bill  is  said  to  have  passed  the  House. 

5.  The  Bill  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  approved  by  the  House 
is  sent  to  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  vote  is  favorable,  the 
measure  goes  to  the  President.  If  the  Senate  refuses  to  ap- 
prove a  bill  which  has  passed  the  House,  it  cannot  become  a 
law.  Very  often  amendments  are  proposed  which  have  to  be 
adopted  by  the  House  in  which  the  bill  originates.  To  save 
time  in  such  cases,  "managers"  to  represent  each  house  are  ap- 
pointed; they  hold  conferences  and  frequently  reach  agree- 
ments satisfactory  to  both  houses.  Sometimes  neither  house  is 
willing  to  make  concession  and  the  bill  is  lost. 

6.  The  President  and  the  Bill.  After  passing  both  houses 
a  bill  is  sent  to  the  President.  If  he  signs  it,  it  becomes  a  law. 
If  he  vetoes  the  bill,  it  is  returned  with  his  objections  to  the 
house  in  which  it  originated.  If  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
now  vote  for  the  bill,  it  becomes  a  law  notwithstanding  the 
President's  objections.  Usually  a  vetoed  bill  has  little  chance 
of  passage;  the  reasons  which  lead  the  President  to  oppose  a 
majority  of  Congress  are  nearly  always  sufficient  to  influence 
at  least  one-third  of  the  senators  or  representatives.  A  well 
known  exception  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  bill  requiring  a 
literacy  test  of  foreign  immigrants.  This  had  been  vetoed  by 
every  President  to  whom  it  came,  but  finally  received  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  and  became  a  law. 

Political  Parties  Control  Law  Making.  The  foregoing  rep- 
resents the  organization  and  mechanics  of  national  legislation. 
Expression  of  the  people's  will  through  political  parties  was 
not  foreseen  by  those  who  framed  the  Constitution,  but  such 
parties  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  actions  of  Congress.    Sen- 
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ators  and  representatives  must  inquire,  "How  will  this  affect 
the  party?"  in  addition  to  "How  will  this  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States?" 

Official  control  of  each  house  is  always  with  the  majority 
party  with  exception  of  the  Vice-President's  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Very  often  a  secret  party  caucus  is  held 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  beforehand  as  to  how  members 
of  the  party  will  vote  upon  important  measures.  Thus,  while 
sessions  of  Congress  are  usually  open  to  the  public,  the  more 
important  meeting  of  the  caucus  which  determines  the  fate 
of  bills  before  they  are  voted  upon  in  Congress,  may  be  secret. 
Committees  are  also  safely  in  the  hands  of  the  political  party 
in  control;  their  sessions  are  often  secret  and  party  considera- 
tions exercise  great  influence  in  their  actions.  The  interests 
of  a  political  party  and  of  the  country  at  large  are  not  usually 
in  conflict  but  it  is  important  for  all  citizens  to  recognize  that 
Congress  may  represent  their  political  party,  and  that  it  will 
do  its  best  service  for  both  party  and  nation  if  all  Americans 
are  actively  interested  in  the  politics  of  our  government. 

Powers  of  Congress.  After  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted,  many  people  were  afraid  Congress  might  try  to 
exercise  too  many  powers.  To  settle  this  question  the  Tenth 
Amendment  was  adopted,  which  reads,  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people."  This  means  that  the  field  in  which  Congress 
may  act  is  limited;  its  powers  are  expressly  listed  in  Articles 
One  and  Five  of  the  Constitution  (see  pages  250-256;  260- 
261)  and  in  several  of  the  amendments. 

These  powers  are  legislative  but  of  course  many  of  them 
actually  imply  exercise  of  executive  authority.     The  Senate 
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confirms  appointments   made   by   the   President;   it   ratifies 


treaties  which  often  require  executive  action.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  appropjiatejsiqaey  also  carries  with  it  great  influ- 
ence in  execuhng_laws,  for  in  many  cases  laws  are  of  no  force 
until  an  appropriation  has  been  made.  The  only  important 
judicial  activity  of  Congress  is  in  making  and  trying  impeach- 
ments. 

Other  Branches  Share  in  Law  Making.  It  has  just  been 
shown  that  Congress  shares  in  the  work  of  law  enforcing;  it 
may  now  be  noted  that  other  branches  affect  law  making. 

The  President  is  not  a  part  of  the  legislative  department 
but  most  laws  are  signed  by  him.  He  makes  treaties,  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  which  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
recommends  the  passage  of  laws  and  by  his  executive  acts 
may  bring  about  conditions  which  almost  compel  Congress  to 
legislate.  Without  actually  making  laws  the  executive  branch 
of  our  government  may  be  very  influential  in  bringing  them 
to  pass. 

The  judicial  branch  often  makes  or  unmakes  laws  by  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  interpret  laws  and  to  declare  them  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  has  greatly  increased  the 
legislative  responsibility  of  Congress  by  reading  a  wide  mean- 
ing into  parts  of  the  Constitution.  Such  subjects  as  interstate 
commerce  have  been  increasingly  brought  under  the  power 
of  Congress  by  liberal  interpretation  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "elastic  clause"  of  the  Constitution — "to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
tli is  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  or  office  thereof."  (Article  I,  Section  8, 
Clause  18.) 
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Problems  of  Congress.  Newspaper  cartoons  often  represent 
Congress  as  an  incapable,  bungling  old  man,  who  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  do  his  work.  Our  jokes  about  Congress  and 
much  of  our  fault-finding  are  based  upon  a  very  shallow  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  tasks  which  confront  every  session 
of  Congress.  The  members  of  both  houses  rank  very  high  in 
ability,  honesty,  and  patriotism ;  they  sincerely  desire  to  serve 
their  country  efficiently.  Intelligent  study  of  such  problems 
as  those  which  are  mentioned  here  may  in  time  lead  to  needed 
changes;  it  will  be  more  effective  than  unintelligent  fault 
finding. 

1.  Representatives  Elected  Long  Before  Taking  Office. 
Representatives  are  elected  in  November  of  even-numbered 
years.  They  do  not  take  their  seats  until  months  later  and 
are  not  convened  in  regular  session  until  thirteen  months  after 
election.  The  public  opinion  which  made  their  party  success- 
ful may  change  a  great  deal  in  so  long  a  time.  Many  favor 
a  change  in  the  law  so  that  the  time  between  election  and  actual 
participation  in  Congress  may  be  much  shortened. 

2.  Playing  Politics  in  Congress.  "Playing  politics"  in  Con- 
gress causes  much  loss  of  confidence  in  our  government.  The 
very  important  place  of  politics  in  all  activities  of  Congress 
has  been  shown.  Public  opinion  is  not  slow  in  condemning  any 
serious  delay  or  sacrifice  of  the  nation's  interest  because  of 
petty  party  contests  or  jealousies.  No  law  or  system  can  ever 
wholly  prevent  the  loss  due  to  partisan  struggles,  but  more 
intelligence  upon  the  part  of  voters  in  all  activities  of  Congress 
is  gradually  reducing  the  "waste  of  politics."  Every  seat  in 
Congress  can  be  filled  by  a  man  who  places  Nation  above  party 
in  all  matters. 

3.  Too  Many  Measures  Introduced.  Too  many  measures 
are  introduced  into  Congress.    Twenty-five  thousand  bills  and 
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thousands  of  reports  and  resolutions  in  a  single  session  are 
not  unusual.  Near  the  close  of  the  short  term,  especially, 
these  crowd  upon  each  other  so  thick  and  fast  that  good  laws 
may  be  lost,  poor  laws  passed,  and  always  much  ill-considered 
legislation  which  causes  confusion  and  work  for  the  courts. 
Modern  changes  in  industry  and  business  bring  a  heavy  load 
of  needed  legislation  for  every  session  of  Congress. 

Evidently  law-making  must  be  more  and  more  guided  by 
those  who  know,  by  experts  who  have  given  long-continued 
and  serious  study  to  our  problems.  More  generally  than  now 
is  the  case,  laws  should  be  passed  upon  the  recommendation 
of  specialists.  Drafting  commissions,  similar  to  those  now 
maintained  in  several  states,  will  provide  expert  assistance  to 
members  in  preparing  bills.  This  will  prevent  much  wraste  due 
to  honestly  intended,  but  poorly  worded  or  improperly  drawn 
bills.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  Congress  will  be 
handled  more  efficiently  when  law-making  is  guided  by  fuller 
knowledge  of  modern  problems. 

State  Legislative  Departments.  1.  Have  a  Wider  Field 
Than  Congress.  State  legislatures  differ  from  Congress  in 
the  fact  that  their  field  is  wider.  As  you  have  noted,  Congress 
can  make  laws  only  upon  subjects  delegated  to  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Aside  from  a  few  important  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Constitution,  states  are  sovereign,  that  is,  supreme.  It 
is  important  to  observe  also  that  states  confer  upon  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  school  districts  all  the  power  they  possess. 
These  exercise  whatever  power  the  state  finds  it  necessary  or 
convenient  to  give  them. 

2.  Organization  Much  Like  That  of  Congress.  The  organ- 
ization of  all  state  legislative  departments  shows  considerable 
uniformity  and  all  resemble  Congress  in  operation.  There 
are  two  houses  in  each  state ;  the  Senate  varies  in  membership 
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from  seventeen  to  sixty-three;  the  House  ranges  between 
thirty-five  and  three  hundred  ninety;  generally  speaking, 
age  qualifications  are  slightly  higher  for  senators  than  for 
representatives;  the  term  of  office  is  longer  in  the  upper  than 
the  lower  house  in  about  half  of  the  states.  A  few  legislatures 
have  annual  sessions  but  most  of  them  meet  biennially.  More 
than  forty  meet  early  in  January  of  odd-numbered  years. 

In  their  methods  of  work  state  legislatures  are  much  like 
Congress,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  take  the  place 
occupied  in  the  national  government  by  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  speaker,  committees,  caucuses,  special  sessions 
are  all  familiar  terms  and  political  parties  are  in  control.  Bills 
become  laws  in  much  the  same  way. 

3.  Too  Much  Law  Making.  Like  Congress,  state  legis- 
latures are  very  harshly  criticized.  Sometimes,  there  have 
been  graft  and  dishonesty,  but  a  more  serious  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction is  the  fact  that  many  members  of  every  state 
legislature  know  little  or  nothing  about  law-making,  and  so 
in  spite  of  honesty  and  good  intentions,  are  unduly  influenced 
by  lobbyists. 

State  legislatures  are  usually,  however,  real  representative 
bodies.  Nowhere  is  the  saying  more  true,  "If  you  elect  rogues 
to  represent  you,  they  do."  Popular  distrust  of  state  legis- 
latures is  based  more  upon  their  inefficiency  than  their  active 
badness.  Thus  lack  of  confidence  has  led  to  the  wide  use  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  explained  on  pages  160,  161. 
The  lasting  effect  of  these  in  securing  beneficial  laws,  it  is 
still  too  soon  to  determine. 

Probably  the  greatest  need  of  state  legislatures  is  less  and 
better  law-making.  Each  two  years  produces  a  huge  mass  of 
ill-considered  and  contradictory  legislation.  "Make  as  few 
laws  as  possible  and  then  go  home"  was  the  excellent  advice 
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of  a  governor  to  a  legislature  when  it  convened.  We  need 
more  intelligent,  expert  study  of  modern  problems  before  pass- 
ing laws  which  will  not  work.  Every  state  needs  some  kind 
of  drafting  commission  to  put  laws  into  such  form  that  they 
will  not  be  contradictory  nor  of  doubtful  meaning.  Most 
Americans  depend  too  much  upon  law  to  make  conditions 
better,  when  the  only  real  solution  lies  in  greater  individual 
honesty,  thrift,  and  a  practice  of  the  square  deal.  If  we  are 
justly  accused  of  being  a  lawless  nation,  it  is  not  because  we 
have  shown  little  confidence  in  legislation  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems; it  is  because  we  have  passed  so  many  impossible  laws 
that  proper  respect  for  law  no  longer  exists. 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Write  a  brief  statement  giving  definite  information  on  the  follow- 
ing points: 

(a)  Number  of  senators. 

(b)  Residence  qualifications. 

(c)  Age  qualifications. 

(d)  Citizenship  qualifications. 

(e)  Term  of  office. 

(f)  Compensation. 

(g)  The  presiding  officer. 

(h)  The  names  of  the  senators  from  your  state. 
Compare  the  statements  you  have  written  with  those  prepared  by 
others  in  your  class. 

2.  Organize  your  class  as  if  it  were  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  "pass  a  law." 

3.  Learn  the  names  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  senators  from  your  state. 

(b)  The  representative  in  Congress  from  your  district. 

(c)  The  state  senator  from  your  district. 

(d)  The  state  representative  from  your  county  or  district. 

(e)  The  Speaker  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

(f)  The  Speaker  in  the  House  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Find  out  what  seems  to  be  the  most  important  measure  before  Con- 
gress or  your  State  Legislature.     Write  for  a  copy  of  the  bill,  then 
discuss  in  class  the  merits  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
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4.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  Congress  should  meet  at  the  first  of  the 
year  following  election  in  November. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law  by 
enforcing  it  until  it  is  repealed  than  to  disregard  it  and  allow 
it  to  remain  a  law. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
gradually  reduced  in  size  until  its  membership  becomes  not  more 
than  half  of  what  it  now  is. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  Name  the  three  great  branches  of  our  national  or  state  govern- 
ments. 

2.  Read  the  following  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  provide  for  the 
law-making  power  of  the  United  States.  Article  I,  Article  V,  and 
Amendments  1  and  16. 

3.  The  word  "gerrymander"  is  said  to  have  originated  when  El- 
bridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  gained  political  advantage  for  his 
party  by  formation  of  a  congressional  district  of  peculiar  shape  which 
someone  said  resembled  a  salamander.  "Call  it  a  gerrymander"  was 
the  reply.  In  the  accompanying  diagram  the  process  of  gerrymander- 
ing is  illustrated.  Each  small  square  represents  a  county,  four  being 
combined  into  a  congressional  district.  Republican  and  Democratic 
vote  are  indicated  in  each  county.  Of  course  such  straight  lines  and 
round  numbers  never  occur  in  actual  politics.  Notice  that  the  total 
vote  of  the  parties  remains  unchanged  but  that  according  to  the  first 
distribution  Democrats  elect  two  and  in  the  second  but  one  member 
of  Congress.  From  a  map  showing  congressional  districts  of  your 
state  look  for  evidence  of  gerrymandering.  Which  party  seems  to 
have  gained  the  advantage?  Verify  the  figures  for  an  exercise  in 
arithmetic. 
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FIRST  GROUPING  OF  COUNTIES 
Democrats  Electing  Two  Representatives 


Republicans 
5,000 

Democrats 
20,000 

Republicans 
5,000 

Democrats 
20,000 

Republicans 
2,000 

Democrats 
23,000 

Republicans 
15,000 

Democrats 
10,000 

Republicans 
1,000 

Democrats 
24,000 

Republicans 
12,000 

Democrats 
13,000 

Republicans 
13,000 

Democrats 
12,000 

Republicans 
15,000 

Democrats 
10,000 

District  A 
Republicans,  23,000. 
Democrats,  77,000. 
Democratic  majority  in 
District  A,  54,000. 


District  B 
Republicans,  45,000. 
Democrats,  55,000. 
Democratic  majority  in 
District  B,  10,000. 


SECOND  GROUPING  OF  COUNTIES 
Democrats  Electing  One  Representative 


Republicans 
5,000 

Democrats 
20,000 

Republicans 
5,000 

Democrats 
20,000 

Republicans 
2,000 

Democrats 
23,000 

Republicans 
15,000 

Democrats 
10,000 

Republicans 
1,000 

Democrats 
24,000 

Republicans 
12,000 

Democrats 
13,000 

Republicans 
13,000 

Democrats 
12,000 

Republicans 
15,000 

Democrats 
10,000 

District  A 
Republicans,  13,000 
Democrats,  87,000. 
Democratic  majority  in 
District  A,  74,000. 


District  B 
Republicans,  55,000. 
Democrats,  45,000. 
Republican  majority  in 
District  B,  10,000. 
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4.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  representation  from  any  state  how  is  it 
filled?    (Article  I,  Section  2,  Clause  4.) 

5.  Members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  are  often  not  resi- 
dents of  the  districts  they  represent.  According  to  our  Constitution 
members  of  the  lower  house  must  be  residents  of  the  state,  and  by 
custom  they  are  always  residents  of  the  districts  they  represent.  Com- 
pare the  advantages  of  the  two  plans. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuous  body? 

7.  Show  how  representation  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  was  made 
to  satisfy  both  large  and  small  states. 

8.  Explain:  "The  Senate  represents  geography  and  the  House 
represents  people." 

9.  The  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  was  one  representative  for  each  thirty  thousand  of  popu- 
lation. How  many  representatives  would  your  state  now  have  if 
this  ratio  had  been  continued?    Why  has  the  ratio  been  changed? 

10.  Until  recently  senators  were  elected  by  state  legislatures  and 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  state  rather  than  the  people  directly. 
Read  Amendment  XVII.    How  are  senators  now  chosen? 

11.  What  purpose  had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  making  the 
provisions  of  Article  I,  Section  6,  Clause  2? 

12.  Imagine  a  senator  hurrying  to  an  important  session  of  the  Senate 
in  which  his  vote  may  have  great  weight  in  law  making.  Long  ago  in 
such  cases,  the  English  King  might  arrest  members  of  Parliament 
upon  almost  any  trivial  charge  if  afraid  the  vote  when  cast  might  be 
against  his  interests.  How  does  the  Constitution  prevent  such  inter- 
ference with  legislation?  In  which,  if  any,  of  the  following  cases 
could  policemen  legally  prevent  a  senator  from  attending  by  making 
his  arrest? 

(a)  The  senator  cut  across  a  forbidden  grass  plot  in  a  park. 

(b)  The  senator  was  caught  smoking  in  a  street  car. 

(c)  The  senator  exceeded  the   speed  limit  with  his  auto- 
mobile. 

(d)  The  senator  loses  his  temper  and  strikes  a  taxi-driver. 

13.  What  Congress  is  now  in  session?  Find  its  number  by  counting 
the  two-year  periods  or  the  odd  years  beginning  with  1789  when  the 
first  Congress  met. 

14.  When  does  Congress  meet?  (Article  I,  Section  4,  Clause  2.) 
What  is  the  "long  term?"  The  "short  term?"  What  is  done  with 
bills  pending  at  close  of  the  long  term?    At  close  of  the  short  term? 
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15.  Why  is  each  house  required  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings 
and  to  publish  this  from  time  to  time?  How  may  those  who  elect  a 
representative  find  out  how  he  votes? 

16.  Write  to  your  congressman  for  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record.     What  information  does  it  furnish? 

17.  What  proportion  of  the  membership  of  either  house  is  required 
for  a  quorum?     (Article  I,  Section  5,  Clause  1.) 

18.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate? 
How  is  he  chosen?  Why  should  he  be  allowed  to  vote  while  the 
Vice-President  or  President  of  the  Senate,  is  not? 

19.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  senators  which  can  constitute  a 
quorum?    Ratify  a  treaty?    Expel  a  member? 

20.  Account  for  the  fact  that  the  Senate  alone  has  been  called  into 
special  session  but  the  House  alone  has  not. 

21.  How  may  the  Speaker  prevent  willful  delay  of  House  business? 

22.  The  floor  leader  is  next  to  the  Speaker  the  most  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  House.     How  is  he  elected? 

23-  Explain  "The  business  of  the  House  is  what  the  committees 
choose  to  make  it."    What  does  "pigeon-holing"  bills  mean? 

24.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  BILL  and  a  LAW? 

25.  A  bill  may  become  a  law  in  three  different  ways: 

(a)  Passing  both  houses  and  being  signed  by  the  President. 

(b)  Passing  both  houses  and  being  kept  by  the  President 
more  than  ten  days  during  a  term  of  Congress. 

(c)  Passing  both  houses  after  being  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Explain  fully  the  provisions  made  for  (c).  (Article  I,  Section 
7,  Clause  3.) 

26.  How  are  committees  chosen  in  the  Senate?  In  the  House?  How 
is  the  chairman  selected? 

27.  What  is  a  caucus?    How  is  it  important  in  Congress? 

28.  Show  how  political  parties  are  recognized  in  the  law-making 
process  in  both  houses? 

29.  Make  a  brief  list  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  (Article  I,  Section 
8,  Article  V,  Amendment  16.) 

30.  Under  which  of  the  powers  enumerated  in  the  preceding  exer- 
cises can  Congress  do  the  following? 

(a)  Issue  bonds. 

(b)  Adopt  the  metric  system. 

(c)  Provide  battle  ships. 

(d)  Regulate  the  speed  of  automobiles  in  Washington. 
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(e)  Determine  how  long  a  foreigner  must  reside  in  the 
United  States  before  becoming  a  citizen. 

31.  After  reading  Clause  18,  of  Section  8,  Article  I,  which  seems  to 
give  Congress  unlimited  power,  notice  in  Section  9,  Article  I,  Section  3, 
of  Article  IV,  and  in  several  amendments  the  prohibitions  upon  Con- 
gress. Under  which  of  these  would  Congress  be  prevented  from 
making  laws. 

(a)  Which  would  make  punishable  an  act  which  was  legal 
when  it  was  committed? 

(b)  Imposing  an  export  duty  on  oranges  shipped  out  of 
Florida  or  wheat  sent  out  of  Kansas. 

(c)  Declaring  that  members  of  certain  churches  could  not 
hold    office. 

(d)  Forbidding  newspapers  to  publish  adverse  criticisms 
of  United  States  officers. 

32.  The  House  of  Representatives  "shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment;"  the  "Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments."    Explain  these  quotations  from  the  Constitution. 

33.  Show  how  the  executive  and  the  judicial  departments  influence 
law  making. 

34.  What  wastes  are  caused  by  the  huge  number  of  bills  introduced 
into  each  session?  What  remedy  is  suggested  for  eliminating  waste 
due  to  poorly  drafted  bills? 

35.  Compare  the  legislative  department  of  your  state  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  What  is  the  official  name  of  your  state  law-making 
body?    How  many  members  in  each  house?    When  are  sessions  held? 

36.  Who  determines  what  authority  shall  be  exercised  by  counties, 
towns,  and  cities? 

37.  No  other  country  possesses  one-half  so  many  laws  as  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  laws  cannot  be  enforced.  Perhaps  you 
can  think  of  laws  which  are  not  observed  in  your  community.  Why 
are  they  not  enforced? 

38.  Show  why  the  following  actual  or  proposed  laws  could  not  be 
enforced: 

(a)  "All  carpets  and  equipment  used  in  offices  and  sleeping 
rooms,  including  walls  and  ceilings,  must  be  well  plastered  and 
kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  at  all  times."  (Actual  law.) 

(b)  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of 

that  there  shall  be  no  smoking  or  chewing  in  public  restaurants." 
(Proposed  law  introduced  into  legislature.) 
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(c)  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  lunch  counter  to  sell 
sandwiches  which  are  not  buttered."  (Proposed  law.) 
39.  A  written  constitution  like  that  of  the  United  States  is  said  to 
prove  that  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  since,  being  a 
matter  of  record,  no  one  can  take  it  from  them.  It  is  also  said  that  a 
written  constitution  prevents  immediate  realization  of  the  peoples' 
will  at  times,  since  laws  may  be  declared  unconstitutional.  Show 
that  the  Constitution  makes  it  possible  for  the  people  to  have  their 
will  upon  any  measure  for  which  there  is  serious  and  long  continued 
demand  of  the  majority? 
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Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 
executive,  121. 
usurp  authority,  115. 
doubtful  states,  117. 
solid  south,  119. 
allegiance,  117. 
inauguration,  118. 
dictator,  121. 


ex-officio,  131. 
negotiations,  122. 
administrative,  126. 
ratification,  122. 
bureau,  123. 

constitutional  officer,  130. 
commissions,  130. 


Intelligent  reading  of  this  chapter  requires  an  understanding  of  these 
words  as  they  are  used  on  the  pages  indicated.  Write  a  sentence  using 
each. 


The  President  a  Powerful  Officer.  The  most  powerful 
officer  in  the  world  is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  Constitution  was  framed  everyone  knew  the  need  of 
a  law-enforcing  power,  but  experience  with  kings  had  made 
people  afraid  of  "one  man  power,"  and  the  voters  themselves 
would  probably  have  been  unwilling  to  adopt  the  Constitution 
with  all  the  powers  it  gives  the  President.  Yet  the  office  has 
grown  stronger  and  stronger;  the  President  is  the  real  head 
of  our  government;  unlike  the  King  of  England,  who  is  said 
to  reign  without  ruling,  the  President  rules  without  reigning, 
but,  with  all  this  power  we  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  that  he 
will  usurp  authority  which  the  Constitution  has  not  conferred 
upon  him.  The  Presidency  is  democratic;  the  President  is 
responsible  to  the  people  politically.  "The  President  comes 
from  the  people  and  must  return  to  the  people."  He  is  simply 
our  chief  political  servant. 
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How  the  President  Is  Chosen.  Those  who  framed  our  Con- 
stitution expected  Washington  to  be  the  first  President,  since 
they  regarded  him  as  wisest  and  most  fair-minded.  The  plan 
they  devised  for  electing  a  President  provided  that  the  one 
who  received  most  electoral  votes  should  be  President  and  the 
one  receiving  next  highest  should  be  Vice-President.  This  plan 
was  satisfactory  enough  at  the  first  two  elections  but  at  the 
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close  of  Washington's  administration  political  parties  with 
candidates  who  bitterly  opposed  each  other  arose,  and  the  plan 
could  no  longer  be  continued  because  President  and  Vice- 
President  so  elected  were  reasonably  sure  to  be  political 
enemies.  Every  President  since  Washington  has  been  the 
representative  of  a  powerful  political  party,  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  changed  the  original 
plan,  says  nothing  about  political  parties,  but  it  provides  candi- 
dates for  both  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  who  are  always 
elected  from  the  same  party. 
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Each  state  chooses  as  many  electors  as  it  has  members  in 
the  Senate  and  House  combined.  These  electors  merely  vote 
as  they  are  expected  to  for  the  party  candidate.  It  was  origi- 
nally supposed  that  they  might  express  their  own  political 
opinions  but  an  elector  who  failed  to  carry  out  the  party  will 
would  now  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  those  who  elected  him. 

Since  electors  are  chosen  by  states,  greatest  attention  during 
the  political  campaign  is  centered  upon  "doubtful  states," 
especially  if  they  are  populous  enough  to  have  a  large  number 
of  electoral  votes.  It  is  more  worth  while  to  employ  the  best 
political  speakers  to  carry  a  state  with  thirty  electors  than  one 
with  only  three  or  four.  In  the  same  way  a  state  whose 
political  history  shows  unbroken  allegiance  to  the  same  party 
is  not  likely  to  receive  so  much  attention  as  the  one  which 
casts  small  majorities  now  for  one  party  and  then  for  another. 

If  the  President  were  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  all  the 
people,  the  candidate  receiving  most  votes  would  of  course  be 
elected,  but  this  is  not  always  what  happens  under  the  electoral 
college  plan.  To  understand  how  a  "minority  President"  is 
possible,  study  the  little  tabulation  which  follows;  it  indi- 
cates only  in  a  general  way  how  a  result  like  that  of  the 
election  in  1888  can  occur.  At  that  time  Harrison  had  sixty- 
five  more  electoral  votes  than  Cleveland  although  the  latter 
had  one  hundred  thousand  greater  popular  vote. 

Democratic  Republican  Democratic  Republican 


State 

Votes 

Votes 

Electors 

Electors 

A  ... 

,      300,000 

100,000 

4 

0 

B  ... 

.      390,000 

410,000 

0 

8 

C  ... 

.      600,000 

700,000 

0 

13 

D  ... 

.      540,000 

560,000 

0 

11 

Total   . 

.    1,830,000 

1,770,000 

~4 

32 
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In  this  example  the  democratic  popular  vote  is  sixty  thou- 
sand greater  than  the  republican  but  the  republicans  have  thirty- 
two  electoral  votes  while  the  democrats  secure  only  four.  As 
long  as  electors  are  chosen  by  states  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
minority  presidents. 

Presidential  elections  occur  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November  every  fourth  year,  1920,  1924,  1928, 
1932.  Election  night  is  a  time  of  great  excitement  as  "returns" 
are  reported.  Though  several  days  sometimes  elapse  before 
results  are  established  beyond  doubt,  the  country  usually  knows 
very  soon  who  its  next  President  will  be.  He  is  not  actually 
elected  until  the  electors  meet  in  their  respective  states,  cast 
their  ballots,  and  send  them  to  Washington  in  February  fol- 
lowing election,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  receives  and 
counts  them.  To  make  sure  these  ballots  reach  Washington, 
one  list  is  mailed,  one  is  sent  by  a  special  messenger  and  one 
is  deposited  with  the  judge  of  the  federal  district  court.  The 
President  is  inaugurated  on  March  4th,  the  occasion  being  one 
of  very  great  interest.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  administers  the  oath  of  olnceH(Tx)nstitution,  page  257) 
upon  the  same  Bible  used  at  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington. 

If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
the  President  is  elected  by  the  House_of___Representatives 
(Twelfth  Amendment,  page  263).  Jefferson  and  John_Quincy 
Adams  were  thus  chosen. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  someone  is  ready  to  act  in  case 
the  President  dies  or  is  unable  to  perform  his  duties,  the  Con- 
stitution created  the  office  of  Vice-President.  The  question 
of  who  would  serve  in  case  the  Vice-President  also  were  not 
able  to  act  was  often  discussed  but  never  answered  until  1887, 
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when  the  Presidential  Succession  Law  settled  the  matter  by 
naming  the  cabinet  officers  in  the  order  which  follows : 

Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  War. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Attorney  General. 

Post  Master  General. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Who  May  Be  Elected  President.  The  Constitution  requires 
three  qualifications  of  the  President  (or  Vice-President).  He 
must  be  not  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  natural  born 
citizen  and  a  resident  of  the  country  not  less  than  fourteen 
years.  Thus  no  one  but  a  genuine  American  can  hold  our  most 
important  office. 

Custom  imposes  other  conditions  in  selecting  the  President. 
Since  success  of  a  political  party  may  depend  upon  election 
results  in  doubtful  states,  candidates  who  live  in  these  are 
likely  to  receive  the  nomination.  It  is  said  to  be  "bad  politics" 
to  choose  candidates  for  either  President  or  Vice-President 
from  states  in  which  their  party  is  very  strong.  The  Vice- 
President's  office,  said  to  be  "a  tail  to  the  President's  kite"  is 
usually  filled  by  a  candidate  chosen  with  great  regard  to  geo- 
graphical influence  upon  the  party  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
chief  standard  bearers.  No  President  has  yet  been  elected 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  none  from  New  England  nor  the  "solid  South."  And, 
of  course,  though  the  Constitution  says  nothing  about  it,  no 
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one  but  a  thoroughly  honest,  well  educated  man  has  any  chance 
of  nomination  or  election. 

Term  of  Office.  Presidential  elections  excite  the  country 
and  are  not  good  for  business.  For  these  reasons  some  think 
they  should  not  come  as  often  as  they  do.  Others  say  that  four 
years  is  not  a  long  enough  period  for  the  President  to  carry 
out  any  great  plans ;  he  must  give  too  much  attention  to  poli- 
tics. When  our  government  was  started  people  were  afraid 
of  a  long  term,  thinking  the  President  might  wish  to  keep  him- 
self in  office,  even  to  become  a  king ;  now  no  one  seems  to  have 
this  fear,  though  we  willingly  give  the  President  more  author- 
ity than  any  king  possesses.  It  is  perfectly  understood  that 
when  the  President's  term  is  over,  he  will  at  once  become  a 
private  citizen,  without  claim  to  official  authority.  Perhaps 
no  one  would  care  to  make  the  term  shorter ;  some  would  like 
it  to  be  eight  years  without  possibility  of  re-election.  Still 
others  insist  that  while  Presidential  elections  cost  a  great  deal 
in  time  and  money,  they  are  the  best  means  of  keeping  voters 
educated  politically,  a  necessity  in  a  country  where  everyone 
shares  in  the  government.  While  it  is  customary  to  elect  a 
President  a  second  time  if  his  record  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  are  satisfactory,  the  example  of  Washington  in  refus- 
ing a  third  term  has  prevailed.  Though  we  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  trust  our  chief  executive  with  so  long  an  adminis- 
tration only  a  very  unusual  condition  could  result  in  electing 
the  same  candidate  the  third  time. 

Powers  of  the  President.  As  head  of  a  government  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  the  President's 
power  is  very  great,  not  alone  in  law-enforcing  but  in  law- 
making and  law-interpreting.  The  people,  by  looking  to  him 
as  their  leader,  have  increased  his  influence  far  beyond  what 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution  or  even  in  law.     In  any  enum- 
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eration  of  his  powers,  it  should  be  remembered  that  every  act 
of  a  cabinet  officer  or  of  an  executive  department  is  an  act 
of  the  President  since  he  appoints  them  and  is  responsible  for 
their  work. 

1.  Military  Powers.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  President  exercises  authority  which  in  war  is 
practically  without  limit.  Lincoln  became  almost  a  dictator; 
he  took  every  means  which  seemed  necessary  to  win  the  war ; 
the  war  powers  of  President  Wilson  were  very  great.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  people  realize  the  necessity  of  prompt  action 
without  wasting  time  in  arguments;  they  follow  the  lead  of 
the  strong  character  they  have  chosen  to  do  their  will. 

2.  Power  of  Appointment.  The  Constitution  gives  the 
President  power  to  appoint  many  officers,  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  He  is  entirely  free  in 
choosing  members  of  the  cabinet;  since  he  must  work  directly 
with  them  and  be  responsible,  no  one  should  interfere  with 
his  appointing  or  dismissing  them.  With  regard  to  other  offi- 
cers, in  spite  of  Jefferson's  opinion  that  the  "Senate  is  only  to 
see  that  no  unfit  person  is  appointed,"  the  Senate  has  caused 
trouble  to  many  of  our  Presidents.  By  "senatorial  courtesy" 
individual  senators  also  expect  to  be  consulted  about  important 
appointments  in  their  own  states. 

The  task  of  appointing  thousands  of  officers  from  tens-of- 
thousands  of  office  seekers  is  the  most  burdensome  duty  of  the 
President.  Congress  has  by  law  given  him  final  appointive 
power  in  the  case  of  many  minor  federal  officials,  but  growth 
of  civil  service  reform  (page  156)  is  gradually  reducing  this 
burden.  There  is  no  constitutional  provision  for  removing 
officers  by  the  President  but,  in  general,  he  may  remove  those 
whom  he  may  appoint.  He  cannot  remove  supreme  court 
justices  nor  officers  who  are  under  civil  service  rules. 
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3.  Pardoning  Power.  The  power  of  the  President  to  grant 
pardons  is  limited  to  violations  of  United  States  law  or  mili- 
tary orders,  but  in  this  field  there  is  practically  no  limit,  though 
he  has  no  authority  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

4.  Power  in  Foreign  Affairs.  The  President  is  supreme  in 
dealing  with  representatives  from  foreign  countries  and  with 
the  ambassadors,  ministers  and  consuls  we  send  to  them.  He 
has  absolute  power  to  recognize  or  not  to  recognize  new  gov- 
ernments, a  very  important  duty  in  dealing  with  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  us.  Though  the  President  cannot  declare  war, 
he  can  bring  about  a  situation  which  may  make  war  unavoid- 
able, as  was^the  case  when  Polk  sent  an  army  into  disputed  ter- 
ritory where  our  soldiers  were  fired  upon.  In  all  dealings  with 
foreign  powers  the  President  works  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  all  negotiations  may  be  secret. 

An  important  part  of  the  President's  relation  to  foreign 
governments  is  his  treaty-making  power.  A  treaty  may  be 
made  by  the  President  but  it  must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate ;  since  a  treaty  is  defined  in  the  Constitution 
as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  its  ratification  is  to  some  extent 
at  least  a  law-making  act,  and  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  tried 
to  amend  treaties  as  prepared  by  the  President,  and  has  often 
thwarted  his  will  by  refusing  ratification. 

5.  Legislative  Powers.  It  has  been  noted  (page  103)  that 
Congress,  though  a  law-making  body,  has  great  influence  over 
law  enforcement.  The  President,  although  he  is  an  executive 
officer,  has  even  greater  influence  upon  law  making.  Some  of 
his  legislative  power  rests  upon  provisions  of  the  Constitution ; 
some  of  it  depends  upon  custom  and  the  position  of  the 
President  as  political  leader. 

(a)  Constitution  Provisions.  The  Constitution,  as  has 
been  noted,   gives  treaties  negotiated  by  the   President   the 
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force  of  law.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  call  Congress  in 
extra  session  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  new  laws  or  appropria- 
tions of  money  are  needed.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  action  by  Congress  in  his  messages ;  these 
are  either  annual  or  special  and  though  Congress  may  pass 
none  of  the  laws  suggested,  the  President's  message  always 
receives  attention  both  from  law  makers  and  the  voting  public. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  first  two  Presidents  delivered 
their  messages  to  Congress  in  person :  Jefferson  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  be  read  and  this  plan  was  followed  from  1801  to  1913 
when  President  Wilson  revived  the  custom  of  delivering  the 
message  in  person. 

By  his  veto  power  (page  102)  the  President  may  greatly 
delay  or  change  law  making.  This  power  was  very  slightly 
used  by  our  early  Presidents,  only  nine  measures  being  vetoed 
in  forty-one  years,  but  Jackson  vetoed  many  more,  and  since 
his  time  lack  of  agreement  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress has  resulted  in  its  more  extended  use. 

(b)  Extra  Legal  Customs.  The  President  cannot  intro- 
duce a  bill  into  Congress  but  he  never  encounters  difficulty  in 
finding  a  member  of  Congress  to  introduce  and  champion  such 
a  bill,  which  receives  special  attention  as  an  "administration 
measure." 

Members  of  the  President's  cabinet  cannot  debate  in  Con- 
gress but  they  have  great  influence  in  law  making  by  furnish- 
ing opinions  and  information  to  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  often  the  deciding 
influence  in  passing  laws. 

Many  regulations  of  the  Patent  Office,  Pension  Bureau, 
Indian  Bureau,  Consular  Service  and  other  departments, 
bureaus  and  divisions  go  into  effect  and  have  all  the  force  of 
law  without  any  action  of  Congress.    There  is  much  of  such 
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"law  making  without  legislation" ;  at  any  time  a  law  can  be 
passed  changing  such  regulations  but  until  special  necessity 
arises,  it  seems  a  wise  economy  to  allow  those  who  know  most 
about  their  problems  to  make  their  own  rules. 

(c)  The  President  as  Party  Leader.  The  party  platform 
and  the  President's  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  nomination 
center  attention  upon  laws  favored  by  public  opinion.  The 
President  is  leader  of  all  the  people,  responsible  for  seeing  that 
their  will  is  carried  out  in  law  making.  He  is  able  to  exert 
great  influence  upon  legislation  because  of  this  fact.  The  pub- 
lic knows  what  laws  the  President  favors,  and  exactly  which 
members  of  Congress  support  or  oppose  his  will.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  for  members  of  either  house  to 
oppose  the  President  when  he  recommends  passage  of  a  meas- 
ure supported  by  public  opinion.  And  though  no  President 
barters  appointments  for  the  votes  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives, the  fact  that  the  party  leader  who  can  make  political 
appointments  favors  a  bill,  insures  it  careful  attention.  No 
politician  prefers  to  oppose  his  chief. 

The  President's  Cabinet.  Some  of  those  who  framed  our 
Constitution  believed  that  the  Senate  might  act  as  a  small 
advisory  body  for  the  President.  Had  this  come  to  pass  we 
should  have  had  something  like  the  cabinet  government  of 
England,  in  which  members  take  an  active  part  in  Parliament ; 
though  it  has  been  discussed  repeatedly,  Congress  has  never 
given  cabinet  officers  the  right  to  speak  in  either  house.  Cabi- 
net members  are  responsible  alone  to  the  President  who  ap- 
points them;  Congress  cannot  make  them  resign  nor,  except 
by  impeachment,  call  them  in  question.  The  President  is  held 
accountable  for  their  work. 

In  appointing  his  cabinet  the  President  considers  personal 
fitness,  party  service  in  the  past  and  probable  effect  upon  party 
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strength  in  the  future.  Some  of  his  "official  family"  must  be 
capable  business  men  and  all  must  be  experienced  in  dealing 
with  the  public  if  the  administration  is  to  be  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  successful.  So  important  are  cabinet  officers 
that  many  are  inclined  to  base  their  support  of  a  presidential 
candidate  upon  his  probable  cabinet  appointments. 

The  cabinet  has  weekly  meetings  at  which  important  matters 
are  considered  but  no  record  is  kept  other  than  a  brief  state- 
ment for  the  newspapers.  Usually  questions  arising  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Department  of  State  are  considered  first,  followed 
by  others  in  the  order  the  departments  are  listed  in  the  pages 
which  follow;  this  program  is  varied  so  that  most  important 
problems  may  receive  attention  whenever  they  arise. 

Executive  Departments.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
President's  advisers,  each  cabinet  member  is  head  of  a  great 
administrative  department — some  of  them  employing  thou- 
sands of  persons.  Most  of  the  duties  of  the  President  are 
transacted  through  these  departments ;  they  enforce  laws  passed 
by  Congress;  in  brief  they  carry  on  the  work  of  the  federal 
government.  Each  department  includes  several  bureaus  in 
charge  of  commissioners,  or  divisions  headed  by  directors. 
Only  the  most  important  duties  of  each  department  can  be 
noted  here. 

1.  Department  of  State.  This  department  has  charge  of 
our  foreign  relations.  We  send  ambassadors  to  leading  coun- 
tries like  England  and  Italy;  to  small  nations  we  send  min- 
isters. In  all  important  commercial  cities,  we  have  consuls 
who  protect  business  interests  of  Americans  abroad  and  look 
for  opportunities  to  expand  our  commerce.  Passports  are 
issued  by  the  State  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  guarantee- 
ing the  American  traveler  his  rights  in  foreign  countries  to 
which  he  may  journey.    The  State  Department  has  charge  of 
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the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  preserves  copies  of  all  laws 
and  publishes  these  in  accordance  with  law. 

2.  Treasury  Department.  The  Treasury  Department  col- 
lects all  tariff  duties  on  imported  goods,  all  internal  revenue 
upon  such  articles  as  tobacco,  and  all  income  taxes.  In  col- 
lecting duties  swift  boats  called  revenue  cutters  are  used  to 
prevent  smuggling  goods  into  the  country  without  payment  of 
duty.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  life  saving  service  of 
the  government  is  maintained  on  all  our  coasts. 

With  all  our  sources  of  income,  war  made  it  necessary  to 
borrow  billions  of  dollars  by  issuing  bonds  and  thrift  stamps 
which  are  government  promises  to  pay  with  interest.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  charge  of  issuing  these.  Though 
they  do  not  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  they  are  the  safest 
investment  in  the  world.  All  our  money  and  stamps  are  made 
under  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department.  American 
paper  money  is  made  with  great  care ;  it  is  convenient,  durable 
and  very  hard  to  counterfeit.  Our  coins  are  made  at  the  mints 
located  at  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Treasury  Department  also  directs  National  Banks,  Farm  Loan 
Banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Examiners  are  sent 
to  all  of  these  to  make  sure  they  are  safely  operated.  The 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  which  looks  after  Soldiers'  Life  Insur- 
ance is  part  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

3.  The  War  Department.  This  department  cares  for  the 
details  of  our  military  forces.  In  time  of  peace,  the  United 
States  has  a  very  small  army,  but  in  war  this  department  ex- 
pands. The  United  States  has  always  practiced  preparedness 
to  the  extent  of  having  well  trained  officers  ready  for  a  much 
larger  army  than  that  of  "peace  footing."  These  leaders  are 
trained  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  in  various  train- 
ing camps,  all  directed  by  the  War  Department. 
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4.  Department  of  Justice.  This  division  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  is  headed  by  the  Attorney-General. 
The  Department  of  Justice  directs  the  work  of  United  States 
district  attorneys  and  gives  legal  advice  to  the  President  and 
heads  of  departments,  since  it  is  better  to  know  beforehand  the 
full  meaning  of  law  than  to  depend  upon  the  courts.  The 
Department  of  Justice  renders  "opinions,"  in  a  sense  deciding 
cases  before  they  actually  arise.  Such  opinions  may  be  over- 
ruled by  a  decision  of  the  court. 

5.  Post  Office  Department.  The  Postmaster-General  who 
is  usually  an  able  business  man  has  charge  of  the  department 
of  federal  government  with  which  we  are  in  most  constant 
contact.  Our  government  has  always  encouraged  the  circu- 
lation of  papers  and  magazines  and  the  writing  of  letters. 
This  policy  has  greatly  aided  communication  and  the  spread  of 
intelligence.  If  you  visit  a  post  office  and  make  a  list  of  its 
activities  it  may  be  surprising  to  note  how  much  this  depart- 
ment is  doing  for  all  of  us.  Stamps,  post  cards,  newspaper 
wrappers,  registry,  money,  parcel  post,  rural  free  delivery, 
aerial  mail  service,  are  some  of  the  names  which  indicate  what 
our  people  do  for  themselves  through  the  post  office.  Careful 
wrapping  of  packages  and  plainly  written  addresses  represent 
ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  help  this  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

6.  Navy  Department.  Unlike  the  army  which  is  very  small, 
our  navy  is  very  powerful.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  in 
charge  of  this  great  force  and  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis where  our  naval  officers  are  trained. 

7.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Conservation  of  our  re- 
sources is  the  principal  business  of  this  department.  To  pre- 
serve our  few  remaining  forests,  Forest  Reserves  have  been 
set    aside    since    1891 ;    irrigation    and    reclamation    projects 
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carried  on  under  this  department  have  made  great  areas  of 
arid  land  productive ;  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  geological 
survey  spread  intelligence  concerning  our  mineral  resources; 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Pensions,  and  of  Indian  Affairs  each 
in  charge  of  a  commissioner  conserve  our  human  resources. 

8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Most  of  the  activities  of 
this  great  department  are  related  to  the  work  of  the  farmer. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  seeks  the  world  over  for  new 
varieties  of  useful  plants,  rights  plant  diseases  and  keeps  poor 
seed  from  being  sold.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  investigates  soils 
and  fertilizers.  The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  issues  a 
monthly  crop  report  based  upon  information  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Weather  Bureau  issues  daily  reports 
and  forecasts.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  helps  to  enforce  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  issues 
suggestions  for  destroying  insect  pests.  These  are  part  of  the 
important  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  intelligent  farmer  is  able  to  secure  help  in  solving 
almost  any  agricultural  problem  by  writing  to  the  Department 
at  Washington  or  to  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  is  directed  by  this  department.  Those  who 
belong  to  these  clubs  will  soon  be  our  most  progressive  farmers. 

9.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Census  Bureau  which 
finds  the  population  of  the  United  States  every  tenth  year  and 
assembles  this  and  other  statistical  information  in  usable  form 
is  part  of  this  department.  A  Bureau  of  Standards  determines 
our  weights  and  measures. 

10.  Department  of  Labor.  This  department  collects  infor- 
mation relative  to  labor  and  endeavors  to  improve  conditions 
of  living  among  those  who  toil.  A  Bureau  of  Immigration 
helps  the  unemployed ;  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  encourages 
aliens  to  become  citizens.     The  Women's   Bureau  and  the 
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Children's  Bureau  make  investigations  which  should  lead  to 
better  working  and  housing  conditions  and  to  better  oppor- 
tunities for  rearing  of  children. 

State  Executive  Departments.  1.  Constitutional  Officers. 
Each  state  has  an  executive  department  resembling  in  many 
ways  the  executive  branch  of  the  National  Government.  At 
the  head  is  the  Governor ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  corresponds 
to  the  Vice-President ;  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  and 
Attorney-General  may  be  roughly  compared  to  cabinet  officers. 
In  most  states  there  is  an  auditor  and  in  all  a  state  superintend- 
ent or  commissioner  of  schools.  State  constitutions  prescribe 
the  qualifications,  term  of  office  and  duties  of  these,  most  of 
whom  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  Governor,  like  the 
President  enforces  laws,  makes  jEUopmntments,  recommends 
newjegislation,  exercises  the  veto  power  and  issues  pardons. 
Unlike  the  President,  he  does  not  appoint  the  other  most  im- 
portant executive  officers ;  they,  being  elected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Governor,  are  not  obligated  to  follow  his  lead,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  sometimes  serious  lack  of  co-operation  in 
state  government. 

2.  State  Offices  and  Commissions  Created  by  Law.  The 
simply  organized  state  executive  governments  just  described, 
failed  to  provide  for  many  modern  problems  and  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  services  which  states  are  performing. 
Universities,  normal  schools,  prisons,  reformatories  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  or  physically  defective  are  controlled 
by  boards,  usually  serving  without  compensation.  Many  states 
have  commissions  of  experts  who  are  given  wide  powers  in 
regulating  railroads  and  street  railways.  A  State  Board  of 
Health  enforces  health  and  sanitation  standards.  Grain  inspec- 
tors, boiler  inspectors,  hotel  inspectors,  factory  inspectors,  and 
examining  boards  for  licensing  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
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dentists,  accountants,  engineers  and  barbers  are  part  of  the 
states'  executive  machinery. 

Reorganization  of  Executive  Departments.  In  both  na- 
tional and  state  governments  there  is  a  great  need  of  economy 
of  effort.  As  each  new  problem  has  appeared  the  usual  plan 
has  been  to  create  an  additional  board  or  commission  to  deal 
with  it.  Sometimes  several  boards  are  at  work  on  the  same 
problem,  each  in  its  own  way  and  frequently  in  ignorance  of 
the  others'  efforts.  Some  state  officers,  like  the  Governor,  may 
be  ex-officio  members  of  dozens  of  these  boards  with  the  result 
that  time  for  sufficient  study  of  any  one  question  is  lacking. 
Occasionally  there  is  serious  disagreement  among  such  boards, 
two  of  them  claiming  authority  to  deal  with  the  same  situation, 
or  quite  as  often,  claiming  that  some  other  board  or  officer 
should  act.  When  there  is  much  of  the  latter  tendency,  the 
public  loses  confidence  in  its  experts  and  accuses  them  of  "pass- 
ing the  buck,"  that  is  of  shirking  responsibility.  Government 
by  commissions  costs  much  of  the  people's  money  and  they 
demand  results,  often  more  immediately  than  anyone  can  bring 
them  about.  The  real  cause  of  disappointment  at  results 
achieved  by  boards  and  commissions  is  not  found  in  any  lack 
of  honesty  or  willingness  to  co-operate  but  in  the  very  per- 
plexing nature  of  the  problems  we  expect  them  to  solve.  As 
an  example,  many  states  have  some  kind  of  tax  commission; 
after  reading  Chapter  Thirteen  you  can  see  how  very  difficult 
it  is  to  solve  taxing  problems  with  fairness  to  all  so  that  each 
shall  contribute  his  just  share  toward  carrying  on  our  govern- 
ment. Solution  of  these  problems  will  call  for  the  greatest 
skill  and  patriotism  which  our  country  has  ever  needed. 
Patriotism  may  show  itself  in  years  of  study  of  budgets,  tax- 
lists,  government  expenses,  and  economic  problems  and  in 
thoughtful  attention  to  attempts  to  secure  fuller  justice  for  alL 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Read  Article  II  and  Amendment  12  of  the  Constitution.  (Pages 
256;  263.)     Copy  the  statements  which  provide  for: 

(a)  The  length  of  the  President's  term. 

(b)  His  age,  residence  and  nationality. 

(c)  His  oath  upon  taking  office. 

(d)  The  President's  message. 

2.  Find  out  from  your  postoffice  the  meaning  of  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  class  mail  with  the  rate  on  each.  Why  are  newspapers 
carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  letters? 

3.  Choose  one  member  of  your  class  to  write  for  a  list  of  free  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
When  the  pamphlet  has  been  received,  let  each  pupil  write  for  some 
bulletin  in  which  he  is  interested.  When  they  have  all  been  received 
and  read,  make  a  report  to  the  class  on  the  result  of  your  reading. 

4.  In  a  brief  talk,  not  to  exceed  three  minutes,  account  for  the  fact 
that  while  educated  men  are  always  in  a  minority,  only  educated  men 
are  chosen  as  President. 

5.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  an 
eight-year  term. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  all. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  the  President  should  have  power  to  make 
treaties,  without  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Resolved,  that  Cabinet  Members  should  be  members  of 
Congress. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  saying,  "The  President  comes  from  the  people 
and  must  return  to  the  people?" 

2.  In  1789,  the  people  were  afraid  to  give  the  President  much  power, 
fearing  that  he  might  become  a  tyrant.  After  reading  Chapter  X 
what  possible  relation  can  you  discover  between  this  fear  and  popu- 
lar education?    Apply  this  quotation  to  the  case: 

"And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant  then? 
Poor  man!    I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep." 

Why  did  the  plan   of  giving  the   Presidency  to   the  man  who 
received  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
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dency  to  the  one  receiving  next   highest  vote   prove   unsuccessful? 
When  was  the  plan  changed? 

4.  In  the  constitutional  convention  some  favored  having  plural  execu- 
tives so  that  no  one  might  become  too  strong.  What  objection  to  such 
a  plan  can  you  think  of? 

5.  Explain  how  the  President  is  elected. 

6.  Since  the  time  of  John  Adams,  the  President  has  been  leader  of  a 
political  party  as  well  as  of  the  country.  To  what  party  did  Jefferson 
belong?  Jackson?  Lincoln?  Cleveland?  Roosevelt?  Wilson?  All 
these  were  able  politicians  and  statesmen.  What  do  these  words 
mean? 

7.  According  to  the  Constitution,  what  is  the  smallest  number  of 
presidential  electors  a  state  can  have?  (Article  II,  Section  1,  Clause 
2;  Article  I,  Section  2,  Clause  3;  Article  I,  Section  3,  Clause  1.) 

8.  The  total  number  of  electoral  votes  is  531.  How  many  are  re- 
quired for  a  majority?  What  was  the  total  number  in  1789?  (Article 
I,  Section  2,  Clause  3  and  Article  I,  Section  3,  Clause  1.) 

9.  If  presidential  candidate  A  received  250  electoral  votes,  B  100, 
C  100,  and  D  81,  how  would  the  election  be  determined?  (Twelfth 
Amendment,  page  263.) 

10.  If  no  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  secures  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  how  is  a  Vice-President  chosen?  (Twelfth  Amend- 
ment, page  263.) 

11.  What  is  the  "solid  South"  in  politics?  If  yours  is  not  a  "doubt- 
ful state,"  for  which  party  does  it  usually  cast  its  electoral  vote? 

12.  From  the  standpoint  of  party  politics  alone,  what  would  be  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  of  our  last  eleven  Presidents  (1921)  five 
have  come  from  Ohio  and  four  from  New  York? 

13.  The  electoral  vote  of  New  York  state  is  forty-five.  This  is 
greater  than  the  combined  vote  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyom- 
ing.   How  does  this  affect  a  presidential  election  campaign? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  a  minority  President?  Show  how  election 
by  direct  vote  of  all  the  people  would  make  minority  Presidents 
impossible. 

15.  For  what  causes  and  how  may  a  President  be  removed  from 
office?    (Article  II,  Section  4.) 

16.  Which  of  these  would  be  ineligible  to  the  Presidency  according 
to  the  Constitution? 

(a)  Born  in  Paris  of  French  parents  in  1870;  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  in  1895 ;  resident  of  the  United  States  since 
1871. 
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(b)  Born  of  American  parents  in  New  York  in  1871;  lived 
in  the  United  States  1871-1908;  lived  in  England  1908-1916;  lived 
in  the  United  States  1916  to  the  present 

(c)  Born  in  Ohio  in  1894. 

17.  What  question  was  settled  by  the  Presidential  Succession  Law? 

18.  Name  the  Presidents  who  have  served  two  terms.  What  objec- 
tion to  an  eight-year  single  term  for  the  President? 

19.  In  brief  form,  list  the  powers  of  the  President  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  Article  II,  Sections  2  and  3,  pages  257-258. 

20.  Why  do  the  President's  powers  increase  during  war? 

21.  How  does  growth  of  civil  service  reform  make  the  President's 
work  easier? 

22.  In  which  of  these  cases  could  the  President  issue  a  pardon? 

(a)  A  highwayman  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  robbing 
a  pedestrian  in  Chicago. 

(b)  A  postal  clerk  takes  a  valuable  package  from  the  mail 
and  is  convicted  of  the  theft? 

(c)  A  sailor  on  an  American  battle  ship  refuses  to  obey  the 
commander  of  the  ship  and  is  imprisoned  for  the  offense. 

23.  Make  a  clear  distinction  between  ambassadors,  ministers  and 
consuls. 

24.  How  are  treaties  made? 

25.  List  six  ways  in  which  the  President  may  influence  law-making. 

26.  In  "talking  politics"  voters  who  had  not  studied  our  government 
expressed  the  opinions  which  follow.  Select  passages  from  the  Con- 
stitution which  make  impossible  carrying  out  the  plans  suggested  by 
their  remarks.    (Article  II.) 

(a)  "I  am  going  to  vote  for  Senator  Jones  as  presidential 
elector." 

(b)  "I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  state  legislature 
to  have  all  our  elections  in  the  summer.  It  is  too  cold  in 
November  and  it  nearly  always  rains." 

(c)  "The  President  we  elected  last  year  is  not  doing  any- 
thing. I  hope  Congress  will  reduce  his  salary  if  he  vetoes  any 
more  bills." 

(d)  "Congress  seems  to  be  doing  nothing  but  talk;  I  think 
the  President  should  send  them  home." 

27.  Why  is  the  cabinet  called  the  "President's  official  family?" 
Describe  a  cabinet  meeting.    Who  are  members  of  the  present  cabinet? 

28.  Give  reasons  for  your  selection  of  the  best  of  these  answers  to 
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the  question,  "Where  does  the  United  States  get  the  money  to  pay 
its  expenses?" 

(a)  It  makes  the  money  at  the  mint. 

(b)  It  issues  bonds. 

(c)  It  makes  money  out  of  paper. 

(d)  It  collects  taxes. 

Which  of  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department  have  to  do  with 
raising  money  and  which  with  regulating  its  value? 

29.  Examine  a  silver  coin  of  the  United  States.  Why  does  it  have 
milled  edges?  Explain  the  number  of  stars  and  the  engraved  figures. 
If  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  is  on  this  piece  of  money,  what  does  it 
mean? 

30.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  "opinion"  of  the  attorney- 
general,  and  a  decision  of  a  court? 

31.  Of  what  value  to  your  community  is  the  Weather  Bureau? 

32.  To  what  bureau  or  department  would  you  write  in  the  following 
cases? 

(a)  You  need  a  passport. 

(b)  You  wish  information  about  child  labor  laws. 

(c)  You  want  a  weather  map  for  your  school. 

(d)  A  neighbor  wishes  you  to  find  out  about  business  op- 
portunities in  Argentine. 

(e)  You  have  moved  to  a  strange  community  and  wish  to 
know  what  varieties  of  strawberries  will  be  best  for  your 
garden. 

(f)  You  wish  information  as   to   getting   rid  of  an  insect 
which  is  eating  the  leaves  from  your  shade  trees  in  your  yard. 

^33^  Make  a  comparison  of  your  own  state  executive  department  with 
that  of  the  United  States. 

34.  In  what  important  way  is  the  power  of  the  Governor  in  a  state 
government  constitutionally  less  than  that  of  the  President  in  national 
government? 

35.  What  commissions  or  boards  are  part  of  your  state  government? 
What  duty  does  each  perform? 
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LAW  INTERPRETING 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

code,  138.  original  case,  140. 

ordeal,  138.  civil  case,  142. 

precedent,  139.  federal  courts,  142. 

statutory  law,  139.  decision,  143. 

common  law,  140.  jurisdiction,  145. 

ordinances,  140.  appeal,  145. 

unconstitutional,  141.  admiralty  and  maritime 
petit  jury,  140.  jurisdiction,  146. 

grand  jury,  140.  corporation,  148. 

Bill  of  Rights,  141.  injunction,  148. 

In  making  decisions  judges  use  words  according  to  their  exact  mean- 
ing.    Find  what  the  words  in  this  list  mean. 

Playground  Law.  "It  isn't  fair,"  said  Harry  as  a  player 
passed  a  base  without  touching  it.  "There's  nothing  fair 
about  it  and  I  am  going  to  quit."  In  another  game  a  player 
did  the  same  thing;  the  two  sides  began  to  argue  but  the 
umpire  stopped  all  argument  by  deciding  that  the  player 
was  out. 

In  the  first  case  there  seemed  to  be  a  rule  but  no  one  to 
interpret  or  decide  whether  it  was  being  kept.  Each  player 
could  decide  for  himself  and  the  game  came  to  a  sudden  end. 
In  the  second  it  had  been  agreed  that  all  would  heed  the  de- 
cision of  one  who  knew  the  rules  and  watched  every  play  to 
see  that  all  "played  fair." 

Interpreting  Community  Rules.  Now  living  and  co-operat- 
ing in  any  community  are  in  many  ways  like  playing  a  game, 
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though  of  course,  no  one  can  "get  mad  and  quit"  as  he  may 
on  the  playground  if  he  is  selfish  or  is  not  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  "good  sport";  if  he  leaves  one  community,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  that  others  have  much  the  same  rules.  The 
more  important  rules  are  called  "laws" ;  the  officers  who  most 
nearly  act  the  part  of  the  umpire  are  called  judges.  Judges, 
like  the  umpire,  do  not  make  laws  but  they  interpret  and  apply 
them. 

Wherever  men  have  lived  and  worked  together,  they  have 
made  laws  to  guide  them.  There  have  always  been  a  few  of 
the  strong  who  tried  to  impose  upon  the  weak,  or  of  the  intelli- 
gent who  were  dishonest  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
stupid  and  the  ignorant. 

Might  Is  Not  Right  in  Interpreting  Rules.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  tribe  so  uncivilized  that  it  had  no  rules  or  customs 
which  were  enforced  like  laws.  Sometimes  no  better  way  to 
decide  disputed  cases  than  by  fighting  could  be  found.  In  a 
civilized  community,  it  is  very  unusual  for  individuals  to  decide 
who  is  right  by  "fighting  it  out,"  though  nations  confess  by 
going  to  war  that  they  have  not  learned  to  abide  by  laws  nor 
to  submit  their  differences  to  judges.  "Might  does  not  make 
right,"  and  war  is  no  more  sure  to  result  in  justice  than  is  a 
fight  between  individuals. 

Laws  Define  Rights  and  Duties.  As  people  became  more 
civilized,  able  to  co-operate  in  a  greater  number  of  undertak- 
ings for  the  common  welfare,  the  most  important  rules  were 
taught  to  all  so  that  each  should  know  his  rights  and  his 
duties.  Some  people  talk  a  great  deal  about  their  "natural 
rights"  as  if  their  community  owed  them  something.  This  is 
not  true,  for  "natural  duties"  are  always  to  be  looked  for  when 
rights  are  defined.    Laws  are  simply  statements  of  rights  and 
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duties  which  a  community  or  group  agrees  that  its  members 
may  or  must  have. 

Why  Judges  Are  Needed.  No  laws  can  make  everyone's 
duty  plain  to  him  afall  times.  The  greatest  code  of  laws  ever 
made,  the  Ten  Commandments,  says  "Thou  shalt  not  steal," 
but  in  addition  to  what  all  recognize  as  stealing,  one  may  steal 
another's  pleasure  or  comfort  by  filling  the  air  with  smoke  or 
by  incessant  playing  of  a  tune  which  only  the  player  enjoys. 
/^Even  when  all  mean  to  do  right,  judges  are  needed  to  tell  what 
Taws  mean  as  well  as  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  when  they 
have  been  disobeyed.  \ 

Chiefs,  strong  men  and  kings  used  to  act  as  judges,  partly 
because  they  were  best  able  to  compel  obedience  after  their 
decision  had  been  made.  Force  and  superstition  often  entered 
into  their  judgments  in  a  way  which  seems  to  us  very  crude. 
It  is  said  that  an  Indian  chief,  uncertain  as  to  a  just  opinion, 
would  throw  the  accused  into  the  river;  if  he  swam  out  he  was 
declared  innocent;  if  he  drowned,  guilty.  Disputes  were  set- 
tled by  games  of  chance  and  by  what  was  known  as  an  ordeal 
in  which  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  was  determined  by 
his  ability  to  endure  some  hardship  like  walking  through  the 
fire  without  being  harmed. 

Written  Laws  and  Courts.  Long  before  our  government 
was  established  under  the  Constitution,  all  civilized  countries 
had  rights  and  duties  defined  by  clearly  written  laws;  all  had 
courts  with  judges  who  had  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  everywhere  were  lawyers,  ready  to  defend  the  accused  by 
explaining  the  law  as  it  applied  under  the  circumstances  which 
the  evidence  established  or  to  prosecute  wrong-doers.  English- 
men had  developed  legal  institutions  and  customs  unlike  those 
of  any  other  country;  to  England  we  owe  three  of  the  most 
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important  inheritances  which  have  influenced  law  interpreting 
and  legal  justice  in  this  country. 

Inheritances  from  England.  1.  Statutory  Laws.  Laws 
are  rules  to  guide  our  conduct  and  to  make  possible  the  right 
decisions  in  disputed  cases.  You  may  remember  how  hard  it 
is  in  the  playground  games  to  make  rules  which  will  always 
"work."  Most  quarrels  occur  when  new  conditions  arise. 
Some  boys  had  applied  the  rule  "over  the  fence  is  out"  to  their 
ball  game;  one  batter  knocked  the  ball  through  the  hole  in  the 
fence,  a  thing  which  might  not  happen  again  in  many  years. 
The  game  broke  up  because  the  players  could  not  agree  as  to 
whether  the  ball  had  gone  "over  the  fence."  Now,  though 
these  boys  did  not  know  it,  that  question  had  been  ruled  upon 
many  times  before.  Some  ball  clubs  had  made  out  sets  of 
rules,  one' of  which  settled  the  matter;  umpires  in  the  absence 
of  any  rules  on  this  subject  had  made  decisions.  Had  the  boys 
been  acquainted  with  these  facts,  they  might  have  decided  by 
law  saying  "that  is  the  American  rule"  or  they  might  have 
said  "the  great  umpire  Bill  Jennings  decided  it  thus."  The 
first  might  be  called  deciding  by  statute;  the  second  by 
precedent. 

The  statutory  laws  in  the  American  colonies  were  those 
which  had  been  passed  by  parliament  and  by  colonial  legis- 
latures. Neither  parliament  nor  colonial  assemblies  had  ever 
passed  laws  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  cases  which  might 
arise. 

2.  Common  Law.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  English 
judges  had  been  deciding  cases.  If  parliament  had  made  a 
statute  wrhich  could  be  applied,  it  would  determine  the  decision ; 
if  not  the  judge  would  look  into  records  of  past  decisions  and 
decide  by  precedent.     If  he  could  find  no  precedent,  he  would 
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make  his  own  decision  which  would  henceforth  become  a  pre- 
cedent or  guide  for  other  judges.  In  this  way  a  witty  remark 
often  quoted  sometimes  proves  to  be  true,  "When  a  judge 
makes  a  mistake  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  land."  The  great  body 
of  English  court  decisions  which  may  be  called  "judge  made 
laws"  had  been  collected  and  published  and  were  used  in  our 
courts.    It  was  and  is  called  "common  law." 

Law  interpreting  and  justice  are  now  dependent  upon  statu- 
tory law  and  upon  common  law — the  law  of  precedents.  Statu- 
tory laws  are  those  made  by  Congress  and  the  legislature  of 
our  states,  with,  of  course,  such  ordinances  as  the  states  may 
authorize  smaller  communities  to  make.  Judges  make  their 
decisions  according  to  statutory  law  instead  of  by  precedents 
if  the  two  are  not  in  agreement. 

3.  Trial  by  Jury.  Englishmen  early  secured  the  right  to 
trial  by  a  jury  of  their  peers  or  equals  and  they  earnestly 
defended  this  political  inheritance.  Trial  by  jury  was  estab- 
lished in  all  the  colonies  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  it  provides  that  all  crimes  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  case  of  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  (Article  III, 
Section  2,  Clause  3.)  To  make  sure  that  jury  trial  was  pre- 
served the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Amendments  further  strengthen 
a  jury  trial.  If  the  value  of  property  in  dispute  exceeds  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  may  be  insisted  upon. 

When  the  word  jury  is  used,  it  usually  refers  to  the  petit 
jury  which  listens  to  evidence  given  at  a  trial  and  renders  its 
verdict.  A  grand  jury  hears  evidence  concerning  a  person  ac- 
cused of  crime  to  determine  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  make  d 
trial  worth  while.  If  the  evidence  seems  sufficient,  the  grand 
jury  reports  a  true  bill  and  the  accused  is  held  for  trial;  if  the 
evidence  seems  to  rest  merely  upon  personal  dislike,  hearsay 
or  mere  rumor,  the  accused  is  released  without  a  court  trial. 
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The  Constitution  Supreme.  To  our  English  inheritance  of 
statutory  law,  common  law  and  trial  by  jury,  a  strictly  Ameri- 
can idea  is  added,  that  of  a  written  constitution  which  is  above 
all  law.  This  gives  our  courts  a  power  never  conferred  upon 
courts  in  other  countries,  that  of  declaring  acts  of  law-making 
bodies  null  and  void  if  they  conflict  with  this  document. 

The  body  of  the  Constitution  contains  many  provisions  which 
limit  the  power  of  the  federal  government;  if  Congress  should 
pass  laws  which  disregard  these  laws  in  regard  to  subjects 
upon  which  it  is  not  authorized  to  legislate,  the  courts  would 
have  to  declare  them  unconstitutional.  If  you  read  Articles 
IV  and  VI  of  the  Constitution  you  will  find  some  things  which 
the  United  States  cannot  do,  some  which  states  are  prohibited 
from  doing  and  some  which  neither  the  national  nor  state 
governments  can  do.  (Read  Article  VI,  Clause  2  which 
declares  that  the  Constitution  is  supreme.) 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  in  the  original  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  Englishmen  had  won  after  so  many 
years  of  struggle,  was  considered  so  important  that  Americans 
included  such  a  bill  in  their  Constitution  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity by  adding  the  amendments.  These  rights  which  are  so 
often  thoughtlessly  taken  for  granted,  are  an  effective  safe- 
guard against  any  tendency  of  our  government  to  take  away 
"the  people's  rights."  To  make  sure  this  has  been  done  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  say,  "The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.  The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 
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Court  Procedure.  Amendments  Y-YIII  especially  apply  to 
procedure  of  the  courts  themselves.  In  reading  these  intelli- 
gently, a  few  legal  terms  must  be  understood. 

Criminal  cases  are  those  in  which  a  person  is  accused  of 
grave  wrongdoing  punishable  by  heavy  fine,  imprisonment  or 
death.  Counterfeiting,  forgery,  or  murder  are  felonies.  A 
lesser  wrong  legally  punishable  is  called  a  misdemeanor.  In 
criminal  cases  the  United  States  or  a  state  is  the  prosecutor 
endeavoring  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  unless  this  guilt 
is  proved  the  accused  is  declared  innocent  of  the  charge.  In 
civil  cases  the  right  to  property  of  some  kind  is  always  involved. 
A  dispute  over  a  "line  fence,"  an  irrigation  ditch,  or  an  unpaid 
bill  may  result  in  a  civil  case.  The  plaintiff  (the  one  who  com- 
plains) brings  suit  against  the  defendant  to  recover  his  prop- 
erty rights.  In  civil  cases  there  is  no  question  of  crime  against 
individuals,  the  community  or  the  state;  there  is  controversy 
over  property  rights  and  the  courts  decide. 

United  States  Courts.  There  were  no  national  courts  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  There  was  general  agreement 
among  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  our  government  must 
have  courts  but  no  one  was  sure  what  they  should  be  like. 
For  this  reason  the  Constitution  mentions  only  the  "Supreme 
Court"  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  "ordain  and  establish."  It  also  makes  the  term  of  federal 
judges  "during  good  behavior"  which  usually  means  for  life 
and  provides  that  they  shall  receive  a  salary  which  cannot  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  (Article  III, 
page  258.)  These  important  provisions  place  our  federal 
courts  in  a  very  strong  position.  Judges  do  not  need  to  con- 
sider politics  as  members  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  must.  They  do  not  depend  upon  election  to  office  but 
are  appointed  by  the  President  with  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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They  can  be  removed  only  by  impeachment  with  which  the 
President  has  nothing  to  do.  They  render  their  decisions  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  federal  laws  and  treaties. 
If  a  majority  of  voters  do  not  like  their  decisions,  they  can  in 
due  time  change  the  law  or  amend  the  Constitution,  but  all 
fault-finding  directed  toward  United  States  courts  can  have  no 
effect  upon  the  term,  salary  or  duties  of  the  judges  themselves. 

1.  The  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  consisted  at 
first  of  only  six  justices.  It  seemed  to  have  little  to  do,  though 
quarrels  about  state  boundaries  soon  furnished  an  abundance 
of  business.  During  the  long  term  of  John  Marshall  as  Chief 
Justice  the  power  of  the  court  was  greatly  strengthened.  There 
are  now  nine  justices  and  the  court  is  kept  fully  occupied  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  other  courts  have  relieved  it  of  many 
kinds  of  cases.  Nearly  all  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sists of  cases  appealed  from  the  lower  courts.  It  reviews  evi- 
dence but  does  not  hear  witnesses;  its  judges  sometimes  read 
thousands  of  pages  of  law  and  evidence  to  make  possible  a 
decision.  Its  thoroughness,  dignity  and  reputation  for  being 
fair  makes  a  position  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  very  highly 
regarded.  Lawyers  whose  private  practice  earns  many  times 
as  much,  are  glad  to  give  this  up  and  serve  their  country  on  the 
supreme  bench  at  the  salary  of  $14,500.00  now  paid. 
($15,000.00  for  chief  justice.) 

2.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  There  are  nine  of  these  courts 
of  the  nine  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  To 
each  is  allotted  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  who 
may  act  as  its  judge.  In  practice,  however,  these  find  little 
time,  being  fully  occupied  with  work  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself.  A  judge  of  the  federal  district  court  may  preside.  Each 
court  has  three  judges  of  its  own  and  a  United  States  Mar- 
shal who  carries  out  its  orders  and  cares  for  its  property. 
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These  courts  were  created  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of 
some  of  its  burdens. 

3.  Federal  District  Courts.  Of  these  there  are  eighty,  each 
state  having  at  least  one,  some  having  three  or  four.  Each  has 
a  district  judge  who  resides  in  the  district,  though  a  few  of  the 
judges  conduct  two  district  courts.  To  each  district  court  is 
assigned  a  United  States  attorney  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  represents  the  Attorney-General  directly,  and 
each  has  a  United  States  Marshal. 

4.  Other  Federal  Courts.  The  Court  of  Claims  hears  and 
passes  upon  claims  against  the  United  States  which,  without  its 
own  consent,  cannot  be  sued  in  a  regular  court.  The  Court  of 
Customs  Appeal  deals  with  cases  growing  out  of  collection  of 
duties  upon  imports.  There  is  a  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  which  Congress  according  to  the  Constitution 
must  provide  a  government. 

Jurisdiction  of  Courts.  Jurisdiction  means  the  right  and 
duty  to  decide.  The  umpire  of  a  ball  game  may  be  said  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  game  but  he  cannot  prescribe  how 
players  spell  their  names.  Federal  District  Courts  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction;  they  are  the  first  United  States  Courts  to 
which  most  cases  are  brought.  In  some  classes  of  cases,  they 
also  have  final  jurisdiction,  that  is  their  decision  settles  the  case. 
In  other  cases,  either  party,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision 
may  make  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  is  thus 
said  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction.  Nearly  all  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  work  comes  through  appeal  and  of  course  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  final. 

Powers  of  Federal  Courts.  United  States  Courts  can  decide 
only  in  cases  which  are  affected  by  the  Constitution,  laws 
passed  by  Congress  and  treaties.  The  Constitution  mentions 
"cases  in  law  or  equity  in  which  the  federal  constitution,  fed- 
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eral  statutes  or  treaties  are  involved  and  cases  of  'admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.'  " 

If  ambassadors,  ministers  or  consuls  are  parties  to  a  suit  or 
if  the  United  States  is  a  party,  United  States  Courts  must 
decide.  If  two  or  more  states  are  in  a  dispute,  only  federal 
courts  could  be  expected  to  render  an  impartial  decision.  None 
of  the  classes  of  cases  so  far  named  furnishes  the  courts  with 
much  business,  though  states  formerly  had  many  disagree- 
ments about  their  boundaries. 

"Citizens  of  different  states  parties  to  a  suit"  is  the  provision 
which  includes  most  work  of  federal  courts.  A  question  long 
unsettled  was  whether  corporations  which  of  course  are  not 
persons  were  to  be  considered  "citizens."  In  general  these  are 
now  held  to  be  "artificial  persons"  and  for  business  and  court 
purposes,  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  organized. 
Cases  arising  between  citizens  of  a  state  and  aliens  naturally 
are  for  the  consideration  of  United  States  Courts.. 

State  Courts.  Most  law-interpreting  is  done  by  state  courts.  \ 
They  decide  in  allcases  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  viola- 
tion of  federal  constitution  or  laws.  They  have  original  and 
usually  final  jurisdiction  in  the  large  number  of  cases  affecting 
rights  of  persons,  and  property  and  in  criminal  cases.  Most 
states  have  a  Supreme  Court  which  like  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  decides  upon  law  questions  or  determines 
whether  state  laws  themselves  are  in  harmony  with  the  state 
constitution,  but  do  not  examine  witnesses  and  take  evidence 
as  to  facts.-  State  and  local  courts  base  their  decisions  upon 
statutory  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  and  upor/ precedents 
from  other  states. 

Most  states  have  district  or  circuit  courts  which  have  final 
jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  property  of  less  than  a  given 
value.    In  some  states  a  county  court  does  the  work,  while  in 
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others  it  is  given  to  the  district  courts.  County  courts  in  most 
states  try  all  cases  arising  within  the  county  and  all  which  are 
appealed  from  the  justice's  court.  At  the  bottom  of  the  state 
judicial  system  are  justice's  courts  in  charge  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  may  decide  in  cases  of  misdemeanors  and  con- 
troversies in  which  the  value  in  question  is  small. 

Judges  in  state  and  local  courts  are  usually  elected  by  the 
people,  though  in  some  states  judges  of  higher  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  the  appointment  being  confirmed  by 
one  or  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  While  they  do  not  have 
the  standing  of  permanently  appointed  federal  judges,  a  judge 
who  makes  a  good  record  is  often  re-elected  many  times. 
Lawyers  like  judges  who  are  fair-minded  and  businesslike, 
and  use  their  influence  to  have  such  men  elected. 

Legislative  and  Executive  Power  of  Courts.  1 .  Law  Mak- 
ing by  Precedent.  Courts  do  not  confine  their  efforts  to  law- 
interpreting  as  has  been  noted.  They  interpret  such  laws  as 
have  been  made  but  there  are  always  cases  in  which  no  law 
applies.  Court  decisions  in  this  very  numerous  class  of  cases 
are  precedents  with  all  the  authority  of  laws  until  the  law- 
making body  expressly  makes  a  law  which  covers  the  case. 

2.  Declaring  Laws  Unconstitutional.  Both  federal  and 
state  supreme  courts  exert  a  negative  influence  upon  legisla- 
tures by  declaring  that  laws  passed  conflict  with  the  Consti- 
tution. Not  many  such  decisions  are  rendered  for  these  courts 
endeavor  wherever  possible  to  interpret  laws  so  that  there  is 
no  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that  courts  have 
this  great  power  should  make  law-making  bodies  very  careful 
about  the  laws  they  pass. 

3.  Granting  Injunctions.  Courts  exercise  great  power  by 
granting  injunctions.  An  injunction  is  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order.     It  may  command  persons  or  corporations  not  to 
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perform  certain  acts  or  not  to  cease  performing  them.  If  the 
injunction  is  not  obeyed,  the  one  who  fails  to  heed  the  order  is 
declared  in  "contempt  of  court"  and  may  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned. Injunctions  are  used  until  by  due  trial  a  disputed 
case  may  be  settled.  It  may  take  months  or  even  years  to 
reach  a  legal  settlement;  meanwhile  the  injunction  has  all  the 
force  of  law. 

Problems  of  Our  Courts.  While  our  courts,  especially  those 
of  the  Federal  government  have  remained  out  of  politics  and 
have  interpreted  laws  honestly  and  impartially,  the  public  has 
found  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  them,  especially  in  recent  years. 

The  "law's  delay"  is  complained  of.  Court  procedure  is 
slow ;  "weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues"  find  technicalities 
by  which  the  guilty  escape  or  justice  is  long  delayed.  It  is 
often  said  that  while  justice  ought  to  be  free,  it  is  not  because 
only  the  rich  can  afford  the  best  lawyers,  and  the  poor  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  delays.  When  people  lose  confidence  in 
their  courts  they  sometimes  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  the  result  is  usually  violence — going  back  to  a  savage  way 
of  determining  what  is  right.  America  is  the  only  civilized 
country  in  the  world  in  which  mobs  lynch  wrongdoers;  this 
may  be  due  in  part  to  loss  of  confidence  in  the  courts.  It  is 
said  justice  is  much  swifter  and  more  certain  in  England  and 
our  courts  are  being  urged  to  reform  their  procedure. 

Sometimes  after  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive  trial  further 
delay  is  caused  by  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  The  rich  can 
afford  such  appeals ;  the  poor  cannot.  All  believe  that  fullest 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  secure  final  justice  by  appeal, 
but  appeals  made  with  no  likelihood  of  changing  the  decision 
but  only  securing  delay  in  carrying  out  the  court's  decision 
should  not  be  allowed. 

The  increased  use  of  injunctions  in  recent  years  has  caused 
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much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  courts.  The  injunction  is 
only  another  form  of  delay  and  it  is  possible  that  any  change 
which  will  result  in  increasing  the  promptness  of  courts  in 
rendering  decisions  will  decrease  use  of  the  injunction. 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Organize  your  class  or  your  room  into  a  county  or  circuit  court 
You  will  need  a  judge  of  the  court,  a  sheriff,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  a 
grand  jury,  a  petit  or  trial  jury,  also  attorneys  to  conduct  each  side 
of  the  case.  While  the  attorneys  are  not  a  part  of  the  legal  organiza- 
tion, they  are  always  present  in  court.  In  order  to  understand  how 
a  trial  is  conducted,  you  will  need  to  know  the  duty  of  each  of  the 
above  officers  as  well  as  the  jurors. 

2.  Find  out  what  is  meant  by  Justice  Court,  Police  Court,  County 
or  Circuit  Court,  Court  of  Appeals,  State  Court  of  Appeals,  State  Su- 
preme Court.  What  is  meant  by  conviction,  by  acquittal,  a  new  trial, 
by  "taking  an  appeal." 

3.  Organize  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  find  out 
the  kind  of  cases  it  is  called  upon  to  decide. 

4.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  right  is  might  rather  than  might  is 
right. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  international  courts  will  be  as  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  controversies  between  nations  as  our  courts 
have  been  in  settling  differences  between  individuals. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  a  pupil  who  sees  another  willfully  break- 
ing a  school  house  window  should  report  the  wrong  to  the 
teacher. 

(d)  Resolved,  that  citizens  who  do  not  report  law  violations 
to  the  proper  officers  have  no  right  to  complain  about  lax  law 
enforcement. 

(e)  Resolved,  that  judges  of  state  courts  should  hold  office 
during  good  behavior  as  federal  judges  do. 
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Study  Questions. 

1.  Compare  the  rules  of  playground  games  with  the  laws  in  your 
community.  What  is  your  definition  of  "being  a  good  sport?"  What 
is  a  "square  deal?" 

2.  Some  pupils  are  continually  "telling  the  teacher"  when  they  think 
they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal  on  the  playground;  you  perhaps 
know  pupils  who  never  go  to  the  teacher  with  such  complaints.  Some 
persons  seem  much  afraid  that  somebody  will  "run  over  them"  and 
nearly  always  have  a  case  in  court;  others  have  never  been  in  court 
except  to  see  how  it  is  conducted.  How  do  you  account  for  such 
differences? 

3.  A  man  "went  to  law"  with  his  neighbor  over  a  very  small  sum — 
so  small  that  it  would  not  half  pay  his  lawyers.  He  said:  "I  do  not 
care  for  the  money,  but  it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing."  Argue  for  or 
against  going  to  law  in  such  cases. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  your  schoolroom  rights  and  of  your  schoolroom 
duties. 

5.  "Laws  are  a  dead  letter  without  courts  to  expound  and  define 
their  true  meaning  and  operation."  (Alexander  Hamilton.)     Explain. 

6.  Contrast  the  following  descriptions,  one  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  other  of  an  important  city  court: 

(a)  "Etiquette  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  formal;  justices 
wear  long  black  silk  robes,  and  everything  is  done  according  to 
a  set  and  established  order." 

(b)  "An  ill-omened  looking  man,  flashily  dressed  and  rude 
in  demeanor,  was  sitting  behind  a  table,  two  men  in  front  were 
addressing  him,  the  rest  of  the  room  was  given  up  to  disorder. 
Had  one  not  been  told  that  he  was  a  judge  of  the  highest  court 
of  the  city,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  a  criminal."  Bryce 
(AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH,  p.  637.)  What  reason 
can  you  give  for  preserving  seriousness  and  good  order  in  a 
court  session?  Describe  the  order  in  a  court  session  which  you 
have  visited. 

7.  By  means  of  an  illustration  explain  the  meaning  of  deciding  by 
precedent. 

8.  In  Turkish  courts  the  judge  decides  according  to  law,  if  one  has 
been  made  which  covers  the  case.  If  not,  he  uses  his  own  "clear  light 
of  reason,"  ignoring  all  precedents.  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  plan? 

9.  What  does  trial  by  impartial  jury  mean?  (Constitution,  Amend- 
ment VI,  page  262.) 
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10.  How  do  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Amendments  strengthen  the 
righj  to  trial  by  jury? 
"■'^■^s^ake  clear  the  difference  between  petit  jury  and  grand  jury. 

12.  In  selecting  a  jury,  blood  relatives  of  the  accused  are  excluded. 
What  passage  in  the  Constitution  justifies  their  exclusion? 

13.  "This  Constitution  and  shall  be  the  supreme  law 

of  the  land."  Select  from  Article  V,  Clause  2,  the  important  words 
omitted  from  the  foregoing. 

x^hE=Arrange  these  in  the  order  of  supremacy  in  case  of  conflicting 
authority: 

Laws  passed  by   State   Legislature. 

Laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

State  Constitution. 

Ordinance  passed  by  City  Council  or  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Treaties  made  by  the  United  States. 
15.  In   each   of  these   cases   the   proposed   law  is  unconstitutional. 
Cite  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  would  help  you  to  decide 
if  you  were  a  judge. 

(a)  A  lav/  is  passed  forbidding  women  to  vote. 

(b)  A  law  is  passed  providing  that  train  robbers  may  be 
tortured  until  they  reveal  the  names  of  all  the  members  of 
their  gang. 

(c)  A  tax  is  imposed  on  wheat  brought  into  one  state 
from  another. 

-*&NBy  means  of  an  illustration,  make  clear  the  difference  between 
criminal  and  civil  cases.    What  is  a  plaintiff?    A  defendant? 

17.  How  are  judges  of  United  States  courts  appointed?  What  is 
the  term  or  office?     How  may  they  be  removed? 

MJ*»What  is  meant  by  appealing  to  a  higher  court?  Explain  original 
jurisdiction,  appellate  jurisdiction,  final  jurisdiction. 

19.  Of  the  eight  kinds  of  cases  over  which  the  United  States  courts 
have  power  (Constitution  Article  III,  Section  2)  which  requires  most 
of  the  time  of  the  federal  courts? 

20.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Claims?  Of  the  Court  of 
Customs  Appeal? 

21.  In  what  courts  would  each  of  the  following  cases  be  tried? 

(a)  Dispute  between  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
over  a  boundary  line. 

(b)  A  burglar  is  caught  breaking  into  a  grocery  store  in 
your   community. 

(c)  A  burglar  breaks  into  the  post  office. 
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(d)  A  man  makes  and  circulates  a  counterfeit  dollar. 

(e)  Theft  occurs  on  an  ocean  liner. 

(f)  A  dispute  arises  between  a  merchant  of  your  commu- 
nity over  a  large  bill  of  goods  purchased  from  a  corporation 
in  another  state. 

(g)  A  cow  escapes  from  a  pasture  and  destroys  part  of  a 
garden.  The  owner  of  the  garden  tries  to  collect  five  dollars  for 
damages. 

22.  Read  Amendments  I-IV.  List  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
people  in  these  brief  paragraphs.  Which  justifies  the  statement  that 
every  man's  house  is  his  castle? 

23.  Review  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  your  history. 
Which  of  the  rights  mentioned  in  Amendments  I-IV  had  England 
violated  in  dealing  with  the  colonies?  Which  of  these  violated  rights 
are  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

.■>&¥i    Show  how  the  courts  are  able  to  affect  the  actual  effect  of  law 
making  without  making  laws  themselves. 

25.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  favored  an  in- 
come tax.  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  such  a  tax,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  five  to  four  vote  decided  that  the  law  was  un- 
constitutional. Much  fault  was  found  with  the  court.  Some  were 
in  favor  of  reducing  its  power;  they  said  that  five  men  kept  the  people 
from  governing  themselves.  To  what  extent  was  this  true?  How 
was  the  income  tax  matter  finally  settled?  (Amendment  XVI,  page 
265.) 
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RECENT  POLITICAL  EXPERIMENTS 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

franchise,  155.  initiative,  161. 

civil  service,  156.  recall,  154. 

competitor,  154.  spoils  system,  157. 

city  manager,  153.  civil  service  commission,  156. 

patronage,  156.  merit  system,  157. 

referendum,  153.  direct  primary,  158. 

short  ballot,  154.  impeachment,   160. 

Workingman's  Compensation  direct  legislation,  161. 

Law,  160.  public  service  utilities,  162. 

commission  government,  159.  boards  and  commissions,  162. 

Political  Experiments.  Sometimes  new  conditions  arise 
suddenly.  Old  methods  of  doing  things  fail  to  get  results. 
Government  plans  break  down  or  evil  practices  develop 
and  changes  must  be  made  to  remedy  conditions.  Re- 
formers usually  have  some  political  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of 
government.  Some  of  these  have  been  tried  in  former  times, 
others  are  entirely  new,  but  all  are  political  experiments  and 
few  would  have  any  chance  for  a  trial  if  new  problems,  inca- 
pable of  solution  by  old  methods,  did  not  arise.  Our  govern- 
ment has  safely  made  many  political  experiments.  If  one  of 
the  forty-eight  states  tries  a  new  plan  and  it  proves  a  failure, 
no  other  state  need  try  it.  If  it  appears  to  be  a  success,  other 
states  will  adopt  it. 

Among  the  political  experiments  that  have  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  United  States  are  civil  service,  commission  form 
of  city  government,  city  manager,  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
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dum,  the  recall  and  the  short  ballot.  The  reason  for  these 
political  experiments  is  to  be  found  in  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions which  rendered  old  political  customs  inadequate.  If  we 
are  to  understand  such  experiments,  some  of  which  have  been 
successful  and  promise  to  become  standard  practices,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  condition  which  caused  their  intro- 
duction. 

New  Methods  in  Business.  In  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  there  were  great  changes  in  the  business 
world.  Before  the  war,  rivers  and  canals  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal routes  of  transportation.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
railroads  had  passed  through  the  experimental  stage  and  be- 
come a  serious  competitor  of  the  steamboat.  The  railroad  had 
more  than  justified  itself  during  the  Civil  War.  As  soon  as 
peace  was  restored,  business  men  turned  their  attention  to 
railroad  building.  Great  companies  were  formed,  government 
aid  was  secured  and  thousands  of  miles  of  new  railroad  were 
built  annually.  Four  lines  across  the  continent  were  completed 
before  1885  and  the  railroad  had  become  a  necessity.  Com- 
munication kept  pace  with  transportation.  Improvements 
were  made  in  the  telegraph.  The  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  in 
1866.  The  telephone  was  invented  a  few  years  later.  Great 
corporations  were  formed  in  all  lines  of  business.  Making 
use  of  new  methods  of  transportation  and  communication, 
these  corporations  extended  their  business  until  the  most  suc- 
cessful, like  Standard  Oil  and  Steel,  reached  every  part  of  the 
country  and  every  civilized  people  in  the  world.  As  these 
methods  proved  successful  huge  business  undertakings  were 
combined  under  one  management.  The  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  lighting,  heating,  transportation,  and  power  made 
possible  a  rapid  and  almost  unlimited  growth  of  the  cities 
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which  became  the  seat  of  great  business  activities.  Fran- 
chises came  to  be  valued  immensely.  City,  state  and  national 
officials,  especially  in  the  law-making  departments  of  govern- 
ment found  themeslves  in  possession  of  power  of  great  money 
value.  J&Z 

An  Era  of  Bribery  and  Corruption.  The  strain  upon  the 
honor  and  character  of  some  men  who  were  in  official  positions 
was  greater  than  they  could  stand.  Fraudulent  bonds  were 
legalized  by  county  courts,  commissioners  and  city  councils. 
Long  term  franchises  were  granted  without  proper  remunera- 
tion and  safeguards  for  the  community.  Stock  in  business  en- 
terprises was  sometimes  offered  to  members  of  law-making 
bodies  when  laws  granting  public  land,  franchises,  or  special 
favors  of  some  kind  were  desired.  The  "Credit  Mobilier,"  a 
company  organized  to  build  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  offered 
to  bribe  members  of  Congress  with  its  stock.  In  1875  a  Whis- 
key Ring  was  discovered  which  had  been  defrauding  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  were 
brought  under  such  strong  suspicion  that  resignation  became 
necessary. 

Bribing  officials  whom  the  people  had  elected  was  bad 
enough,  but  selecting  candidates  and  securing  their  election  for 
dishonest  purposes  was  worse.  Even  judges  were  elected  in 
this  way  who  by  interpreting  laws  unjustly  established  prece- 
dents favorable  to  the  special  interests  they  served. 

In  some  cases  gangs  of  capable  thieves  got  control  of  city 
government.  A  politician  named  Tweed  organized  a  group 
known  as  the  "Tweed  Ring"  which  was  in  control  of  New 
York  City  from  1868  to  1871  and  was  probably  the  most  no- 
table example  of  "boss  control"  of  city  government.  It  had 
a  systematic  method  by  which  it  robbed  the  city  of  about 
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$100,000,000.    The  same  sort  of  thing  was  done  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  many  cities. 

The  political  "boss"  became  a  very  valuable  person  to  the 
dishonest  business  corporation  which  became  more  and  more 
anxious  to  accommodate  any  person.  The  railroad  corpora- 
tions, because  of  the  nature  of  their  business  were  probably  the 
most  noted  for  questionable  practices  of  this  kind.  Members 
of  party  committees  and  delegates  to  political  conventions  were 
given  free  transportation.  Big  business  in  various  ways  suc- 
ceeded in  being  serviceable  to  many  persons  who  held  posi- 
tions of  influence.  Much  of  this  service  was  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  graft,  yet  it  caused  the  one  receiving  it  to  ftel 
somewhat  under  obligation. 

The  alliance  between  big  business  and  the  political  "boss" 
was  most  evident,  and  most  dangerous  to  popular  government. 
Bosses  like  Tweed  intimidated  voters,  stole  elections,  changed 
election  returns.  Patriotic  citizens  became  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  our  government.  They  began  to  foresee  a  mon- 
archy with  a  boss  as  ruler.  By  means  of  the  Spoils  System 
the  boss  with  a  vast  pay  roll  at  his  disposal  was  able  to  reward 
his  political  friends.  Patriotic  citizens  attacked  the  Spoils 
System  as  the  great  stronghold  of  corrupt  government. 
— — Civil  Service  Reform.  The  demand  for  reform  became 
strong  and  in  1871  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  civil 
ervice  commission.  President  Grant  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  put  the  law  into  operation  but  the  politicians  in  Congress 
whose  patronage  was  threatened  refused  to  vote  an  appropria- 
tion. President  Hayes  did  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
system  but  again  the  politicians  refused  appropriations.  It 
took  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield  by  a  disappointed 
office  seeker  to  make  Congress  realize  the  necessity  of  reform ; 
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a  strong,  elastic  Civil  Service  reform  act  was  passed.  A  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  created  and  given  power  to  make 
rules  for  carrying  on  the  work,  but  the  change  from  the  spoils 
to  the  merit  system  had  to  be  made  gradually.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  commission  in  1889,  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  extend  the  merit  system. 

Civil  Service  Commission  holds  examinations.  Those  desir- 
ing appointments  take  these  and  are  rated  according  to  their 
ability.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the  person  having  the  power 
to  appoint,  calls  upon  the  Commission  for  qualified  applicants. 
He  is  given  the  names  of  the  three  highest  on  the  list  in  that 
branch  of  the  service  and  he  must  appoint  one  of  the  three. 
This  experiment  has  been  so  successful  that  every  president 
has  extended  the  service;  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  civil 
officials  of  the  United  States  are  now  under  its  regulations.  A 
number  of  states  and  large  cities  have  adopted  the  merit  sys- 
tem. While  it  has-  not  cured  all  the  evils  found  in  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  spoils  system.  The 
character  of  the  service  has  been  much  improved  by  keeping 
experienced  people  as  long  as  they  are  efficient.  The  president 
and  other  responsible  officers  have  been  relieved  of  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  making  several  hundred  thousand  appointments 
every  four  years,  and  the  political  "boss"  has  lost  some  of 
his  influence;  he  cannot  dictate  civil  service  appointments 
under  the  merit  system. 

Many  faults  have  been  found  with  the  Merit  System  by  the 
spoils  politicians,  but  the  only  valid  objection  is  the  fact 
that  an  old  and  faithful  employee  may  retain  his  position  even 
when  no  longer  able  to  render  effective  service.  As  a  remedy 
for  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  retire  officials  upon  a  pension 
when  they  have  reached  a  certain  age  just  as  is  done  in  the 
army. 
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The  Direct  Primary.  The  merit  system  could  not  reach 
elective  officials.  The  direct  primary  was  one  of  the  plans 
proposed  to  remedy  the  evils  connected  with  our  elections. 
Log-rolling,  bribery,  and  corruption  had  become  associated 
with  the  convention  system  of  nominations.  If  weak,  dis- 
honest, or  corrupt  men  are  nominated  by  both  parties,  strong 
and  honest  officials  cannot  be  elected.  The  reformer  said  "let 
the  people  select  the  candidates  for  office  at  an  election  called 
for  that  purpose."  This  method  known  as  the  direct  primary 
has  been  adopted  generally  for  the  nomination  of  local  and 
state  officials  and  for  congressmen.  The  names  of  all  candi- 
dates of  a  party  are  printed  on  one  ballot,  and  the  voter  is 
usually  required  to  choose  his  party;  he  is  given  that  party 
ballot,  takes  it  to  a  booth,  marks  it,  and  deposits  it  in  the  ballot 
box  as  at  a  regular  election.  Most  of  the  safeguards  of  regular 
elections  are  also  provided  for  the  direct  primary. 

The  direct  primary  has  spread  over  the-  country ;  but  this 
has  been  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  convention 
system  rather  than  success  of  the  primary  in  securing  strong 
candidates.  It  made  progress  rapidly  but  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Critics  of  the  direct  primary  claim  that  it  does 
not  arouse  sufficient  interest  to  get  out  the  vote;  that  it  has 
not  eliminated  slate-making ;  that  it  has  not  secured  stronger  or 
better  candidates  for  office,  and  that  it  is  so  expensive  for  the 
candidates  that  poor  men  can  have  no  chance  of  being  nomi- 
nated. Those  who  favor  the  primary  say  that  at  least  it  gives 
the  people  a  chance  and  if  they  do  not  go  to  the  polls  and 
select  good  men  it  is  their  own  fault.  The  direct  primary 
requires  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  voter. 

The  Short  Ballot.     When  there  is  a  large  number  of  elective 

ositions  to  be  filled,  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  person  to 

know  enough  of  the  candidates  to  vote  intelligently.    To  meet 
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this  difficulty  the  short  ballot  has  been  proposed.  We  have 
used  it  in  our  national  government  from  the  beginning.  At 
ordinary  elections  the  voter  can  help  in  choosing  only  four 
United  States  officers — President,  Vice-President,  Senator  and 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Occasionally  it 
becomes  necessary  to  vote  for  two  Senators  instead  of  one  or 
for  a  Congressman  at  large. 

The  application  of  the  short  ballot  to  our  state,  city  and 
county  governments  is  a  political  experiment.  The  plan  pro- 
poses to  shorten  the  ballot  by  making  all  offices  appointive 
except  a  few  who  direct  the  policies  of  the  government  and 
can  be  held  responsible  for  its  success  or  failure.  Under  this 
plan  each  voter  would  get  ballots  for  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, state  senator  and  one  representative.  Under  the  present 
plan  in  most  of  our  states  heads  of  executive  departments,  such 
as  treasurer  and  auditor  are  elected  by  the  people ;  each  feels 
that  he  is  responsible  to  those  who  elected  him  and  not  to  the 
governor.  If  these  officials  were  appointed  by  the  governor, 
they  would  have  to  co-operate  with  him  and  the  governor 
could  be  held  responsible  for  their  action.  A  single  policy 
directing  all  parts  of  the  state  government  would  then  be  a 
possibility. 

Cities  which  have  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment have  the  short  ballot,  as  the  voters  select  the  city  com- 
missioners and  these  in  turn  appoint  other  officials.  Advo- 
cates of  the  short  ballot  claim  that  it  would  concentrate  gov- 
ernment powers  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people  who  could  be 
more  intelligently  chosen  and  after  being  elected  could  be  held 
responsible  for  results. 

The  Recall.  A  plan  known  as  the  "recall"  has  been  pro- 
posed for  dealing  with  officials  who  are  dishonest  or  incapable. 
By  this  plan  any  group  of  citizens,  by  securing  a  certain  per- 
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cent  of  the  voters  (usually  about  25%  is  required)  can  com- 
pel the  calling  of  a  special  election  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
recalling  the  official  named  in  the  petition.  The  recall  laws 
have  been  passed  in  a  number  of  states,  but  they  have  seldom 
been  used.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  government  the  process 
of  impeachment  has  been  the  means  provided  for  getting  rid 
of  unworthy  officials,  but  likewise  has  seldom  been  used.  The 
recall  is  a  powerful  weapon;  it  might  do  great  harm  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  if  used  by  unscrupulous  politicians 
against  their  enemies.  The  greatest  value  of  the  recall  is  not 
in  its  use  but  in  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  used.  Those 
who  favor  the  short  ballot  usually  propose  the  recall  as  a  rem- 
edy for  possible  abuse  of  the  greater  powers  which  the  short 
ballot  would  confer  on  elected  officials. 

The  Referendum.  Referendum  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
process  of  referring  a  law  to  the  people  for  their  approval 
before  it  can  go  into  effect.  It  has  been  used  in  making  and 
amending  constitutions,  but  its  use  in  making  law  is  a  custom 
of  recent  origin  among  the  American  people  and  is  confined 
to  state  laws  and  city  ordinances  proposed  as  a  remedy  for 
"boss"  control  and  legislative  corruption. 

To  refer  an  act  of  the  legislature,  petitions  with  signatures 
of  a  certain  per  cent  (usually  from  five  to  ten)  of  the  voters 
from  at  least  a  majority  of  the  counties  or  congressional  dis- 
tricts must  be  filed.  The  filing  of  the  petition  suspends  the 
operation  of  the  law  until  it  is  voted  upon. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  referen- 
dum; it  has  been  used  to  delay  and  in  some  cases  prevent  the 
passage  of  reform  legislation.  For  example,  in  one  state  law- 
yers who  make  a  specialty  of  damage  claims  have  delayed  for 
four  years  the  operation  of  a  Workingman's  Compensation 
Law. 
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The  Initiative.  There  are  two  types  of  initiative.  In  one  a 
measure  is  proposed  by  petition  but  must  be  considered  by  the 
legislature,  which  may  pass,  reject  or  amend  it.  If  rejected 
or  amended  the  measure  must  be  voted  upon  by  the  people.  In 
the  other  type  the  law  is  proposed  by  petition  and  must  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  and  voted  on  at  the  next  election.  In  this 
case  the  measure  is  never  considered  by  the  legislature. 

Direct  Legislation.  The  initiative  and  referendum  used 
together  give  the  people  an  entirely  new  process  of  making 
laws,  often  called  direct  legislation.  Whether  this  new  process 
will  be  used  more  for  the  good  of  the  public  or  by  the 
"machine"  boss  to  prevent  legislation  for  public  betterment  is 
still  a  question.  The  general  discussion  of  proposed  measures 
among  the  voters  is  of  great  educational  value ;  but  the  number 
and  character  of  proposed  laws  make  it  impossible  for  a  busy 
people  to  vote  intelligently. 

The  use  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  takes  from  legis- 
latures some  of  their  power;  people  can  no  longer  hold  a  law- 
making body  fully  responsible  for  all  the  laws  which  are 
passed. 

_Commission  Form  of  Government  for  Cities.  One  political 
"experiment  that  seems  to  be  very  successful  is  the  commission 
form  of  government  for  cities.  Under  this  plan  a  small  com- 
mission, usually  five,  is  elected  by  the  people  and  has  full 
responsibility  for  managing  the  business  of  the  city.  In  most 
cases,  this  commission  exercises  both  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  Each  commissioner  is  head  of  one  department  of 
city  government  or  administration.  The  commission  may 
employ  a  city  manager  who  has  complete  power  over  all  depart- 
ments. The  commission  form  of  government  was  introduced 
to  relieve  cities  of  boss  control  and  inefficient  administration. 
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Consolidation  of  Boards  and  Commissions.  Modern  con- 
ditions throw  much  work  upon  state  governments.  For 
example,  many  state  institutions  are  necessary  and  have  to  be 
managed.  Public  service  utilities  such  as  telephones,  electric 
lights,  and  street  railways  must  be  regulated.  So  many  state 
boards  and  commissions  have  been  created  that  it  is  hard  to 
fix  responsibility.  Consolidation  of  such  boards  increases 
efficiency  of  the  service  and  reduces  expenses. 

Problems  Not  Yet  Solved.  As  long  as  Americans  continue 
to  be  an  active  and  forward-looking  people  we  shall  have  great 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  all  must  share.  Some  wish 
to  make  changes  very  slowly.  These  may  be  called  "conserva- 
tives." "Progressives"  wish  to  move  more  rapidly.  Those 
who  desire  sudden  changes  sometimes  even  by  violent  means 
are  often  termed  "radicals"  while  those  who  believe  in  "the 
good  old  days"  and  that  the  future  can  never  be  better  than 
the  present  are  sometimes  made  fun  of  as  "old  fogies"  or 
"moss  backs."  Most  of  the  constructive  work  of  the  world 
is  done  by  those  who  are  not  extremists — conservatives  and 
progressives.  When  new  plans  of  government  are  proposed 
it  is  usually  not  best  to  be  too  radical  and  certainly  not  wise 
to  insist  that  nothing  new  is  safe.  "Be  not  first  by  whom  the 
new  is  tried  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Write  to  your  county,  city  or  township  election  officials  asking 
for  samples  of  local  ballots.  Discuss  in  class  how  they  are  to  be 
marked.  Appoint  four  members  of  your  class  to  write  to  election 
officials  in  four  other  cities  asking  for  their  local  ballots.  Compare 
these  that  you  have  just  received  with  those  of  your  own  community 
Discuss  the  advantages  of  each  in  class. 

2.  Through  your  Postmaster  secure  notices  of  Civil  Service  Exami- 
nations. Ask  him  where  the  examinations  are  held,  how  often,  who 
conducts  them,  how  long  they  are,  where  and  by  whom  the  papers 
are  graded — and  how  the  results  of  the  examinations  are  made  known. 
Find  out  what  officers  in  your  community  are  under  Civil  Service 
legislation. 

4,  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,    that    the   merit    system    should    be    used    in 
making  all  appointments  in  national,  state  and  city  governments. 

(b)  Resolved,   that   the   United   States   government  should 
provide  for  an  old  age  pension  for  its  Civil  Service  employees. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  the  short  ballot  should  be  adopted  for 
state,  county  and  city   governments. 

(d)  Resolved,    that    the    commission    form    of    government 
should  be  adopted  for  all  cities  and  counties. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  How  did  the  "spoils  system"  tend  to  the  development  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  government? 

2.  What  prevented  President  Grant  and  President  Hayes  from  devel- 
oping civil  service  reform?    What  caused  its  first  real  progress? 

3.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  civil  service  commission? 

4.  What  evidence  that  the  merit  system  has  proved  successful? 

5.  What  weakness  is  there  in  the  merit  system?  What  has  been 
proposed  as  a  remedy? 

6.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  political  "boss"  toward  the  merit 
system?     Explain. 

7.  In  the  study  of  political  platforms  it  is  "the  man  behind  the 
words  that  counts."  Explain  this  quotation.  Compare  nomination  by 
convention  and  by  the  direct  primary  as  a  means  of  securing  good 
officers. 

8.  The  direct  primary  spread  rapidly.  State  the  principal  reasons 
for  its  adoption;  the  argument  for  and  against  the  plan. 
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9.  In  a  recent  election  seven  ballots  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  voter.  On  each  ticket  were  printed  the  names  of  forty  candi- 
dates. Most  of  the  voters  were  not  familiar  with  even  the  names  of 
any  except  two  or  three  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  According  to  the 
short  ballot  plan,  votes  would  have  been  cast  only  for  these  well  known 
candidates  and  those  elected  would  have  been  made  responsible  for 
selecting  the  rest  of  the  long  list.  List  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  short  ballot. 

10.  Explain  the  use  of  the  referendum. 

11.  Sea  captains,  railroad  engineers  and  school  teachers  are  not 
selected  because  of  membership  in  a  political  party.  Compare  civil 
service  examinations  with  the  test  of  party  membership  as  a  means 
of  securing  capable  officers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  AND  MONEY 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

budget,  167.  wildcat  banking,  173. 

clearing  house,  171.  corporation  tax,  183. 

state  bank,  169.  federal  reserve  bank,  169. 

feudalism,  174.  national  bank,  169. 

fees,  177.  taxes,  174. 

toll,  176.  customs  duties,  182. 

excise,  182.  direct  tax,  182. 

income  tax,  182.  inheritance  tax,  182. 
poll  tax,  183. 

Successful  business  demands  the  correct  use  of  words.  Study  these 
terms  relating  to  money  until  you  can  use  them  correctly. 

How  Money  Came  into  Use.  The  use  of  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  was  common  among  ancient  peoples. 
At  first  all  exchange  of  goods  was  accomplished  by  barter 
or  trade.  Soon  some  well  known,  desirable  article  became 
a  standard  of  value.  The  cow  was  frequently  used  among 
early  peoples  as  such  a  standard.  The  amount  of  grain,  the 
number  of  sheep  or  manufactured  articles  of  value  equal  to 
a  cow  became  common  knowledge  in  the  community.  In  time 
the  value  of  some  metal  which  was  comparatively  scarce  be- 
came established.    The  cow  could  not  be  carried  around  and 
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traded  for  other  articles,  but  a  lump  of  the  metal  equal  in 
value  to  the  cow  could  be  substituted.  Metal  had  large  value 
in  small  bulk  and  could  be  easily  divided  into  lumps  one-half 
or  one-fourth  the  value  of  a  cow  without  loss.  It  was  thus 
convenient  to  use  in  making  exchange  of  goods.  Rings  and 
bars  equal  in  value  to  a  cow  became  common.  Weighing  the 
metal  to  make  sure  that  the  pieces  were  full  size  became  neces- 
sary; traders  carried  scales  to  weigh  metal  used  in  making 
exchange  for  goods.  The  next  step  was  stamping  the  lump  of 
metal  by  some  one  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence,  usually 
the  king. 

A  people  who  lived  in  AsiaJMinor  known  as  Lydians  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  coin  money.  The  practice 
of  coining  money  spread  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  has 
continued  since.  Many  times  standard  money  has  been  scarce 
and  something  else  has  been  used  instead.  The  use  of  tobacco 
in  Virginia  is  one  instance. 

Good  Money.  Good  money  must  be  valuable  itself,  readily 
divided  and  reunited  without  loss,  easily  carried  from  one 
place  to  another,  not  too  hard  to  recognize  and  distinguish 
from  other  substances,  and  must  hold  the  same  value  for  long 
periods  of  time.  No  substance  meets  all  these  requirements 
perfectly,  but  gold  more  nearly  does  it  than  anything  else  yet 
discovered. 

The  Uses  of  Money.  1.  Money  is  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  We  are  all  familiar  with  this  use.  If  we  have 
money  we  can  exchange  it  for  clothing,  food,  books,  a  trip 
to  Europe,  or  almost  anything  we  desire. 

2.  Money  is  used  as  a  standard  of  deferred  payments.  A 
man  without  money  needs  a  suit  of  clothes  and  agrees  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  it  in  six  months.    In  this  way 
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he  is  using  money  not  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  as  a 
standard  of  deferred  payment.  All  saving  and  borrowing,  as 
well  as  our  entire  banking  system  depend  upon  this  use  of 
money. 

3.  Money,  is  used  as  a  standardjDfj^ojjq^asi&on.  Suppose  a 
boy  wants  a  bicycle  and  a  baseball.  He  learns  the  price  of 
each,  compares  the  two  desires  in  terms  of  dollars  and  makes 
his  decision.  A  man  receives  a  salary  of  $100.00  a  month. 
If  he  spends  wisely,  he  compares  things  he  may  secure  for 
himself  and  family  in  terms  of  dollars.  He  can  rent  one  house 
for  $15.00  or  a  better  one  for  $25.00.  The  costs  of  clothing, 
fuel,  groceries  and  other  articles  are  compared  and  a  list  of 
items  for  which  he  will  spend  the  $100.00  is  made  out.  He 
has  used  money  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  list  he  has 
made  out  showing  his  income  and  the  items  he  has  decided 
to  buy  is  sometimes  called  a  budget. 

Standard  Money.  Gold  and  silver  each  have  many  of  the 
qualities  of  good  money.  Gold  has  much  greater  value  in  the 
same  weight,  but  both  metals  have  been  extensively  used. 
Their  market  value  changes  with  supply  and  demand.  In 
1792  our  government  made  both  silver  and  gold  standard 
money  and  fixed  a  ratio  of  value  between  them  by  law.  There 
was  just  fifteen  times  as  much  silver  as  gold  in  a  dollar.  This 
was  called  a  legal  ratio  of  15  to  1.  The  value  of  one  grain  of 
gold  was  a  little  more  than  the  value  of  fifteen  grains  of  silver ; 
for  this  reason  people  did  not  have  gold  coined  and  there  was 
little  in  circulation.  In  1834  Congress  changed  the  ratio  from 
15  to  1,  to  16  to  1.  But  sixteen  grains  of  silver  was  worth 
more  on  the  market  than  one  grain  of  gold,  and  silver  was 
sold  as  bullion  instead  of  being  coined.  Gold  then  came  into 
circulation  and  there  was  little  or  no  silver  money.     The 
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United  States  government  had  since  Washington's  time  coined 
both  silver  and  gold  at  its  mints  making  only  sufficient  charge 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  work.  Anyone  could  take  all  the 
silver  or  gold  he  had  to  the  mint  and  have  it  made  into  money. 
In  1873  Congress  prohibited  the  coinage  of  silver  on  these 
terms  but  gold  was  coined  as  before.    That  act  had  the  effect 
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of  making  gold  the  only  standard  money.  Finally  in  1900  a 
law  was  passed  making  gold  the  standard  money  in  the  United 
States.  Gold  standard  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  use  of  the  same  metal  as  standard 
money  in  all  the  countries  simplifies  the  problems  of  trade  very 
much. 

Kinds  of  Money.  There  are  ten  kinds  of  money  in  circu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  The  government  keeps  all  of  them 
on  an  equality  (or  at  par  value)  by  giving  gold  in  exchange 
for  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  money  at  any  time.    The  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  money  are  as  follows : /gold  coins,^ilver_dollars, 
^fminor  coins,  £/ gold  certificates, -"silver  certificates^,  treasury- 
notes, '^nited  States  notes, -^national  bank  notes',^  Federal 
YCReserve  notes  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes. 
/y*Xredit.  The  use  of  money  as  a  standard  of  deferred  pay- 
ment gives  rise  to  credit.  The  merchant  sells  goods  and 
charges  the  purchase  price  on  his  customer's  account.  A 
farmer  sells  his  farm  and  accepts  a  promissory  note  for  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price.  A  trader  buys  a  farmer's  hogs 
and  writes  a  check  to  pay  for  them.  A  banker  writes  a  draft 
for  his  customer  who  desires  to  pay  for  goods  bought  in  a 
distant  city.  A  merchant  buys  a  bill  of  exchange  to  pay  an 
account  in  a  foreign  country.  All  of  these  transactions  make 
use  of  credit,  and  the  forms  used  are  called  instruments.  Ac- 
counts, notes,  checks  and  drafts  are  used  in  credit  business. 
The  use  of  credit  multiplies  the  work  money  is  able  to  do  at 
least  fourfold. 

Our  Banking  System.  Banks  are  institutions  organized 
under  the  law  and  deal  in  money  and  credit.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  banks  in  the  United  States: 

1.  State  banks  which  are  organized  under  state  law  and 
receive  deposits  and  lend  money. 

2.  National  banks  which  are  organized  under  United  States 
law  and  in  addition  to  receiving  and  lending  money  are  per- 
mitted to  issue  national  bank  notes  which  circulate  as  money. 

3.  Federal  Reserve  banks  issue  paper  money  and  do  a  bank- 
ing business  with  other  banks. 

The  Use  of  Bank  Credit  as  Money.  To  understand  the  use 
of  bank  credit  as  money  it  is  necessary  to  study  banking  tran- 
sactions. Suppose  a  number  of  persons  decide  to  enter  the 
banking  business.    They  organize  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
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or  the  United  States  as  they  choose  and  each  puts  a  certain 
amount  of  his  own  money  into  the  business.  This  forms  the 
"capital"  of  the  bank.  They  receive  "deposits"  and  make 
"loans."  People  deposit  their  money  in  the  bank ;  are  given  a 
check  book;  and  can  draw  checks  against  their  bank  account 
at  any  time.  If  you  deposit  $1,000.00,  the  banker  takes  your 
money  and  gives  you  credit  for  $1,000.00.  A  few  days  later 
you  make  a  purchase  from  Mr.  Smith  and  give  him  a  check 
for  $500.00.  Smith  takes  the  check  to  the  bank  but  instead 
of  taking  the  money  he  takes  credit.  The  banker  simply  sub- 
tracts $500.00  from  your  account  and  adds  the  same  amount 
to  Smith's  account.  Smith  buys  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $50.00, 
pays  a  hardware  bill  of  $100.00  and  a  doctor  bill  of  $100.00. 
The  merchants  and  the  doctor  have  accounts  at  the  bank.  They 
deposit  Smith's  checks  and  the  banker  "credits"  their  accounts 
and  "debits"  Smith's  account,  still  keeping  the  money-  Smith 
decides  to  buy  a  farm.  He  needs  more  money  than  he  has  in 
the  bank.  He  makes  the  bank  a  note  for  $2,000.00,  but  instead 
of  taking  the  money  he  has  the  $2,000.00  added  to  his  account. 
He  buys  the  farm  from  Jones  and  writes  a  check  for  $5,000.00. 
Jones  has  an  account  at  the  bank  and  deposits  the  check.  The 
bank  "credits"  Jones'  account  with  $5,000,  "debits"  Smith's 
account  and  keeps  the  money.  All  these  purchases  are  made 
and  debts  paid  by  the  use  of  credit.  No  money  changes  hands 
and  Smith  is  paying  the  bank  interest  on  $2,000.00.  Bank 
records  show  that  about  $90.00  of  each  $100.00  checked  out 
is  redeposited.  Bankers  have  learned  that  they  can  lend  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  money  deposited  with  them  and  have  suffi- 
cient money  on  hand  to  meet  all  demands  for  cash.  This 
means  that  a  banker  who  has  deposits  amounting  to  $400,000 
can  safely  put  $300,000  out  on  interest  providing  he  is  sure 
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that  those  who  borrow  will  be  able  to  repay  the  money.  The 
extent  to  which  credit  is  used  instead  of  money  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  country  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
bank  deposits  with  the  actual  money  in  circulation.  The  total 
bank  deposits  in  the  United  States  in  1919  was  $25,385,784,000 
but  there  was  only  $1,424,994,347  in  circulation,  of  which 
$1 , 1 12,353,324  was  gold.  As  all  money  except  gold  represents 
government  credit,  there  is  on  the  average  nearly  $23.00  of 
credit  based  upon  every  dollar  of  real  money. 

The  Cle^ringHouse.  Bankers  cash  the  checks  on  other 
banks  as  checks  on  their  own,  but  instead  of  keeping  a  separate 
account  with  every  other  bank,  each  has  an  account  with  a 
clearing  house.  This  is  an  institution  which  keeps  accounts 
with  banks  in  much  the  same  way  that  banks  keep  accounts 
with  individuals.  At  closing  time  every  day  each  bank  sends 
to  the  clearing  house  all  checks  received  on  other  banks.  The 
clearing  house  balances  all  accounts  and  the  balances  only  are 
paid  in  cash.  The  total  amount  of  the  checks  passing  through 
the  clearing  houses  of  the  United  States  in  1920  was  $463,- 
020,260,000. 

State  Banks.  In  our  early  history  a  great  part  of  the  bank- 
ing business  of  the  country  was  done  by  state  banks.  These 
were  allowed  to  issue  paper  money  under  such  regulations  as 
the  state  law  provided.  In  some  of  the  states  the  banking  laws 
were  strict  and  the  banks  were  compelled  to  have  sufficient 
capital  to  redeem  the  money  issued,  but  in  many  states  and 
territories  the  laws  allowed  the  issue  of  money  by  banks  with- 
out proper  safeguards  and  many  issued  more  money  than 
they  could  redeem.  If  they  failed,  people  who  held  their 
paper  money  were  the  losers.  There  were  so  many  of  these 
state  banks  issuing  paper  money  that  no  one  could  know  with 
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any  certainty  the  value  of  the  money  in  circulation.  During 
the  Civil  War  Congress  placed  a  tax  upon  all  money  issued 
by  state  banks  and  they  ceased  to  issue  it.  (_Their  business  is 
receiving  deposits  and  lending  money)  In  1919  the  deposits 
in  the  state  banks  amounted  to  $9,460,919,000. 

Banking  Under  United  States  Law.  The  first  bank  estab- 
lished under  national  law  was  the  United  States  bank  pro- 
posed by  Hamilton  in  1791.  Its  charter  was  for  twenty  years. 
In  1811  Congress  failed  to  renew  the  charter  and  the  bank 
ceased  to  exist.  In  1816  a  second  United  States  bank  was 
established  and  did  a  successful  banking  business  for  twenty 
years  but  President  Jackson  vetoed  the  bill  renewing  its  char- 
ter. From  1836  until  1862  there  were  no  banks  under  national 
law.  In  1862  the  national  bank  law  was  passed  and  national 
banks  were  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
law  required  the  bank  to  deposit  within  Jhe  United  States 
treasury  sufficient  government  bonds  to  ( redeem  all  currency  / 
issued  by  the  bank.  This  makes  nationarbank  notes  as  good 
as  gold.  The  national  banks  are  today  doing  the  greater  part 
of  the  banking  business  of  the  country.  In  1925  their  deposits 
amounted  to  $16,354,912,000. 

Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  latest  development  in  our 
banking  system  is  the  federal  reserve  banks.  The  United 
States  is  divided  into  twelve  districts  and  there  is  one  federal 
reserve  bank  in  each  district.  The  federal  reserve  banks  do 
not  do  banking  business  with  individuals.  They  receive 
eposits  and  make  loans  to  the  member  banks  only. 

/'Power  of  Congress  to  Control  Money.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  (see  page  254)  gives  Congress  full  power 
over  money  and  credit.  Under  the  authority  conferred  under 
these  clauses  all  the  laws  have  been  passed  which  have  given 
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us  the  wonderful  system  we  now  enjoy.  Our  sound  financial 
system  has  much  to  do  with  our  general  prosperity  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  our  government  has  been 
able  to  serve  the  people.  Most  of  those  now  living  in  the 
United  States  cannot  remember  the  time  when  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  and  paper  money, 
and  fewer  still  have  any  recollection  of  the  days  of  "wildcat 
banking"  before  the  Civil  War.  We  accept  the  benefits  of  a 
sound  currency  much  as  we  do  the  air  we  breathe  without 
realizing  how  important  it  is  to  our  happiness  and  well  being. 
All  private  and  public  business  and  expenditure  depend 
directly  upon  our  financial  system. 

Growth  of  Public  Expenditure.  Public  expenditure  has 
grown  very  rapidly  especially  since  the  Civil  War.  Population 
has  increased  rapidly,  wealth  more  rapidly  than  population 
and  public  expenditure  more  rapidly  than  wealth.  The  last 
grows  because  every  unit  of  our  government  (national,  state 
and  local)  is  constantly  undertaking  new  work  on  an  ever- 
increasing  scale.  Lighting  our  cities  with  electricity  is  an 
example  of  a  new  work  of  government  which  requires  large 
expenditure;  expansion  of  public  education  furnishes  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  our  government  doing  an  old  work  on  a 
constantly  increasing  scale.  The  figures  indicating  increase  in 
public  expenditures  are  so  large  that  they  become  alarming 
when  stated  in  round  sums;  and  the  political  party  out  of 
power  frequently  uses  these  without  giving  detailed  facts  to 
make  people  believe  that  officials  are  extravagant  or  corrupt. 
A  little  thought  will  show  that  it  is  not  the  amount  but  the 
wisdom  of  an  expenditure  that  determines  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad.  A  small  amount  expended  upon  a  highway  may  have 
to  be  repeated  with  every  recurring  rain  and  would,  therefore, 
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be  foolish  while  use  of  a  larger  sum  to  make  the  improvement 
permanent  would  be  wise  spending  of  the  people's  money. 
The  wisdom  of  an  expenditure  should  be  determined  first  and 
only  sufficient  money  raised  to  produce  the  greatest  public  good 
for  the  money  expended.  The  practice  of  levying  taxes  first 
and  determining  expenditures  by  the  amount  of  money  raised 
is  very  foolish  public  finance  and  leads  to  waste. 

Public  Expenditure.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  people  of 
Europe  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  government  called  feudalism. 
Government  officials  had  possession  of  the  land  and  from  its 
proceeds  met  both  government  and  private  expenses.  Feu- 
dalism was  succeeded  by  monarchy.  There  was  no  separation 
between  the  private  expenses  of  the  monarch  and  the  public 
expenses  of  the  government,  although  much  of  the  revenue 
was  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  Constitutional  government  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  efforts  which  people  made  to  limit  the 
expenditure  of  the  king;  it  advanced  in  proportion  to  its  suc- 
cess in  getting  control  of  the  public  purse.  Soon  there  came  the 
separation  of  the  public  money  from  the  private  money  of  the 
ruler.  With  the  final  establishment  of  representative  govern- 
ment there  came  a  new  standard  for  judging  public  expendi- 
ture. Formerly  spending  public  money  was  justified  when  it 
satisfied  the  whim  of  a  ruler ;  now  it  must  be  for  the  good  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  Private  expenditure  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  money  the  individual  is  able  to  raise  as  well  as 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure;  but  public  expenditure 
in  all  ordinary  cases  depends  entirely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
expenditure,  because  the  state  raises  its  money  by  taxation 
and  can  always  raise  as  much  money  as  the  people  believe  it 
is  spending  wisely  and  no  more. 

Public  expenditures  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
1.  Those  which  confer  a  common  benefit  on  all  citizens. 
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2.  Those  which  confer  a  special  benefit  upon  a  person  or 
class  of  people  as  well  as  a  common  benefit  to  all. 

Public  expenditure  increases  per  capita  with  the  increase 
of  population.  Large  cities  spend  more  per  person  than  small 
cities,  and  small  cities  spend  more  per  person  than  rural  dis- 
tricts. This  is  because  more  densely  populated  centers  have 
greater  opportunity  to  spend  wisely  for  the  good  of  all  than 
thinly  populated  districts.  Democracies  have  constantly  in- 
creased their  governmental  activities  and  the  growth  of  these 
is  naturally  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  public  expenditure. 
The  great  problem  is  not  to  lower  taxes  but  to  secure  honest, 
efficient  expenditure  of  every  dollar  raised  by  taxation  in  some 
worth-while  work  that  we  cannot  do  better  through  private 
effort. 

Expenditure  for  the  Common  Good.  Our  government  in- 
curs much  expense  for  what  is  considered  the  common  good. 
There  is  no  specific  charge  made  upon  any  person  for  service. 
This  class  of  expenditure  may  be  better  understood  by  indi- 
cating some  of  its  divisions. 

1.  Administrative  Expenditure.  The  salary  and  official 
expenses  of  the  president,  members  of  Congress  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  officials  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  United 
States  government  as  well  as  similar  expenses  in  all  the  state 
and  local  governments  may  be  classed  as  administrative  expen- 
diture. 

2.  Legislative  Expenses.  This  expense  of  Congress  includ- 
ing salaries  of  members,  money  expended  for  clerks,  postage, 
printing  and  incidental  expenses  of  state  legislature  may  be 
classed  as  legislative  expenses. 

3.  Public  Buildings.  Buildings  are  necessary  for  the  use 
of  our  government  officials.  The  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  requires  a  large  expenditure  of  public  money. 
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Some  public  buildings  have  been  erected  where  they  were  not 
needed  and  there  have  been  many  stories  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption in  connection  with  the  construction  of  others  which 
were  needed,  but  these  practices  are  abuses  which  an  intelli- 
gent democracy  will  prevent.  Public  buildings  must  be  always 
a  necessary  and  rather  large  item  of  expenditure  for  the 
common  good. 

4.  Defense.  The  cost  of  defense  forms  the  largest  item  of 
national  expenditures.  This  includes  the  charges  which  are 
the  result  of  past  wars  and  provisions  for  possible  future  wars. 
The  Great  War  left  the  country  with  a  very  large  debt.  The 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  in  1920  was  apportioned  as 
follows : 

(a)  Three  per  cent  for  general  governmental  expenses; 

(b)  Three  per  cent  for  public  work; 

(c)  One  per  cent  for  research,  education  and  development; 

(d)  Ninety-three  per  cent  for  obligations  arising  from  war 
and  preparation  for  future  wars.  This  large  proportion  of 
expenditure  for  war  purposes  will  doubtless  be  made  less  but 
it  can  hardly  be  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  for  many  years 
unless  means  can  be  found  to  reduce  the  expense  of  prepara- 
tion for  future  wars ;  debts  already  incurred  must  be  paid. 

5.  Roads.  The  expenditure  for  roads  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered a  special  benefit;  those  who  used  them  were  required 
to  pay  for  their  construction  and  maintenance  by  tolls.  But 
at  the  present  time  good  roads  are  considered  a  common  bene- 
fit and  are  constructed  and  maintained  by  our  government. 
In  recent  years  national,  state  and  local  governments  all  con- 
tribute for  this  purpose.  There  is  probably  no  money  spent 
which  brings  a  greater  or  quicker  return  in  producing  better 
living  conditions  than  that  which  is  used  for  roads.    The  motor 
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car  and  good  roads  are  rapidly  bringing  the  advantages  of 
city  life  to  rural  districts. 

6.  Education.  Expenditure  for  education  is  of  first  im- 
portance. The  very  existence  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  of  its  citizens.  For  that  reason  education  is  a 
common  benefit  and  should  be  paid  for  from  public  funds. 
Education  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples  of  rapid  expan- 
sion of  public  expenditure.  Fifty  years  ago  the  state  fur- 
nished elementary  education  only  and  that  to  but  a  portion 
of  the  people.  Higher  education  was  considered  a  special 
benefit  to  be  paid  for  by  the  individual.  Today  people  gen- 
erally believe  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  four-year  high  school  education  at  public 
expense ;  even  college  and  university  education  is  largely  paid 
for  with  public  funds. 

Expenditure  for  the  Common  Good  Which  Benefits  Certain 
Individuals.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  public  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  public  good  but  of  special  benefit  to  certain 
persons  or  classes.  Such  expenditure  includes  money  spent 
for  pensions,  workingmen's  compensation,  care  of  the  insane, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  criminal  classes  and  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals  and  homes  for  the  poor.  In  all  such  cases  the  indi- 
vidual receives  direct  advantage  but  the  common  benefit  is 
considered  sufficient  to  justify  public  expense.  To  illustrate, 
it  is  dangerous  to  community  welfare  to  allow  the  insane 
their  liberty.  Therefore,  they  are  cared  for  in  public  insti- 
tutions. 

There  is  another  class  of  expenditures  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment shares,  fees  being  paid  by  the  person  receiving  direct 
benefit.  The  courts  and  the  post  office  department  are  two 
prominent  cases  in  which  the  cost  of  service  is  divided  between 
the  government  and  the  person  benefited. 
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National,  State  and  Local  Expenses.  The  total  of  public 
expenditure  including  all  national,  state  and  local  governments 
is  so  large  that  we  can  hardly  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
figures.  Expenditure  for  defense  and  wars  falls  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  national  government;  for  education  upon  the 
state  and  local  (city  and  county)  governments  and  other  ex- 
penditures such  as  administrative,  legislative  and  building  costs 
are  common  to  all  divisions.  If  the  costs  of  defense  and  war 
are  excluded,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  the  four  divisions  of  our  government.  In  1925  the 
expenditures  of  these  various  divisions  were  approximately  as 
follows : 

The  National  (excluding  war  costs) $1,000,000,000 

The  States   1,450,000,000 

All    Local     Government    including    Counties, 

Cities,  Towns  and  Milages 5,136,000,000 

These  figures  show  that  our  cities  and  towns  are  spending 
almost  as  much  money  as  the  other  three  units  of  govern- 
ment combined.  All  governmental  expenses  have  been  in- 
creased since  1918  and  the  huge  cost  of  the  Great  War  has 
caused  a  burden  of  debt  in  the  form  of  United  States  bonds 
or  promises  to  pay. 

The  enormous  expenditure  of  money  necessary  in  carrying 
on  government  activities  creates  great  possibilities  for  waste. 
The  present  practice  in  determining  the  nature  and  amount  of 
public  expenditure  is  not  as  scientific  and  systematic  as  it 
should  be.  We  have  placed  control  of  the  public  purse  in  the 
hands  of  the  law-making  branch  of  the  government  and  given 
the  lower  house  special  responsibility  in  raising  and  appor- 
tioning  public    funds.      Unfortunately   there   has   developed 
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among  the  membership  of  legislative  bodies  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  representatives  to  secure  expenditure  of  some  of 
the  public  funds  at  home.  Too  often  a  legislator  is  estimated 
among  the  people  he  represents  by  his  ability  to  secure  the 
appropriation  of  public  money  to  be  spent  in  the  district. 
Thus  his  larger  responsibility  as  a  law  maker  for  state  or  nation 
as  a  whole  becomes  a  secondary  consideration.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  many  appropriation  bills  sometimes  called  "pork 
barrels."  Pork  barrel  legislation  is  passed  by  a  method  known 
as  "log  rolling."  The  name  is  taken  from  the  practice  or 
people  in  pioneer  communities  who  helped  one  another  roll 
logs  together  in  clearing  the  land  for  cultivation.  As  the  name 
indicates,  members  help  one  another  to  get  appropriations  for 
their  local  enterprises.  The  bill  is  not  introduced  until  it 
carries  appropriations  which  will  interest  enough  members  to 
insure  its  passage.  The  evils  of  log  rolling  and  pork  barrel 
methods  are  found  in  many  fields  of  public  expenditure ;  the 
question  becomes  not  how  much  money  is  needed  for  the  public 
good,  but  how  much  can  be  secured  in  the  legislator's  district. 

Law  makers  have  been  severely  condemned  for  these  prac- 
tices but  they  cannot  rise  very  far  above  the  ideals  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  represent.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
condemning  individual  legislators  but  in  education  of  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  country  until  a  better  system  of  public  expendi- 
ture is  demanded. 

The  Budget  System.  The  abuse  of  log-rolling  and  pork 
barrel  expenditure  reached  its  highest  mark  some  vears  ago 
in  city  governments.  Reform  of  city  business  became  a  neces- 
sity. Students  of  public  finance  proposed  a  plan  known  as  the 
budget  system.    The  essentials  of  the  budget  plan  are  : 

1.   Some  person  or  persons  who  have  authority  to  investi- 
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gate  the  needs  of  all  departments,  institutions,  commissions, 
or  boards  which  spend  public  money,  make  an  itemized  list 
of  these  needs;  and  combine  the  totals  into  one  large  sum 
which  will  include  all  expenditures  of  the  government  for 
which  the  budget  is  made. 

2.  A  complete  itemized  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures for  the  preceding  period  is  made. 

3.  Recommendations  are  made  for  changes  in  expenditure 
and  revenue  including  the  taxes  that  should  be  levied. 

The  rapidly  increasing  expenditure  in  national,  state  and 
city  government  has  caused  strong  demand  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  budget  system.  As  the  greatest  abuses  in  spending 
public  money  developed  in  city  government,  so  the  first  prog- 
ress in  reform  came  in  cities.  Better  methods  of  accounting 
and  provisions  for  budgets  are  contained  in  charters  adopted 
in  recent  years  and  most  cities  which  have  the  manager  or 
commission  form  of  government  have  a  budget  system.  More 
than  half  of  the  states  have  adopted  plans  for  more  efficient 
estimating  and  recording  of  expenses.  Much  progress  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  national  government  in  the  direc- 
tion of  budget  legislation. 

The  Goal  in  Public  Expenditure.  Every  dollar  collected 
from  the  people  by  taxation  should  be  spent  for  a  definite  ob- 
ject that  has  been  determined  to  be  essential  to  the  public  good. 
As  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  amount  of  money  required  for 
meeting  necessary  expenses  of  government  most  efficiently 
should  be  determined.  Equitable  taxes  sufficient  to  raise  the 
needed  amount  of  money  and  no  more  should  be  levied. 
Finally,  when  the  money  is  collected  it  should  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  which  it  was  collected.  Not  until  every  dollar 
is  spent  for  the  worth-while  public  purpose  for  which  it 
was  collected  can  the  goal  of  public  expenditure  be  reached. 
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How  Our  Government  Raises  Money.  QOur  government 
may  obtain  money  through  sale  of  property,  gifts,  by  fines  and 
penalties,  by  borrowing,  or  by  taxation.  \At  one  time  the  sale 
of  public  land  brought  large  sums  of  money  into  the  United 
States  treasury,  but  at  the  present  sales  are  not  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  Gifts  are  usually  made  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose and  the  government  is  simply  the  agent  to  provide  for 
proper  expenditure.  Fines  and  penalties  amount  to  consider- 
able sums  but  cannot  be  counted  on  as  a  constant  source 
of  revenue.  Borrowing  by  means  of  bond  issues  is  the  quick- 
est way  to  obtain  money.  But  this  plan  can  be  justified  only 
in  case  of  an  emergency  such  as  war  or  public  work  or  im- 
provements which  will  benefit  a  future  generation  who  may 
be  expected  to  pay  the  debt.  Borrowing  cannot  be  resorted 
to  as  an  ordinary  source  of  revenue.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that 
taxation  must  be  the  chief  means  of  securing  money  to  pay 
government  expenses. 

■jlfr  Fees.  Some  government  work  is  paid  for  in  part  by 
fees,  that  is,  compulsory  payment  for  an  official  act.  Recording 
deeds,  issuing  marriage  licenses,  and  administering  the  estate 
of  deceased  persons  are  illustrations.  Pavements  and  sewers 
are  usually  paid  for  by  special  assessments  levied  upon  the 
property  benefited. 

2.  Rates.  Postal  and  parcel  post  rates  are  charged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  service  rendered.  Fees  and  rates  and  other 
charges  do  not  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  any  unit  of  our  government;  all  must  depend 
upon  taxes  for  support. 

3.  Taxes.  Taxes  are  compulsory  contributions  levied  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  government.  They  are  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  government  protects  life  and  property  and  con- 
fers benefit  upon  all. 
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The  Problem  of  Taxation.  All  taxes  may  be  classed  as 
direct  or  indirect.  The  property  tax,  income  tax  and  inheri- 
tance taxes  are  direct.  Customs  duties  and  excises  are  indirect 
taxes.  The  amount  of  that  tax  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
goods. 

1.  The  General  Property  Tax  is  used  in  nearly  all  states 
for  local  and  state  purposes.  Levying  and  collecting  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  is  an  expensive  process.  An  assessor  makes 
a  tax  list  for  each  taxpayer.  This  list  should  be  a  complete 
statement  of  all  his  property  together  with  its  estimated  value. 
Dissatisfied  taxpayers  who  believe  their  property  is  assessed 
at  too  high  a  value  may  appeal  to  a  board  of  equalization. 
The  city,  township,  school  district,  county  and  state  determine 
the  rate  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these  units  of  gov- 
ernment. These  valuations  are  rates  used  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  tax  each  person  must  pay.  In  case  too  much  tax 
has  been  assessed  upon  a  county,  its  officials  may  appeal  to  a 
state  board  of  equalization. 

2.  Income  Tax  is  a  contribution  of  a  per  cent  of  a  person's 
net  money  receipts  during  a  specified  period  of  time,  usually 
a  year.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  equitable  taxes  because 
it  falls  upon  those  best  able  to  pay.  It  is  used  by  the  United 
States  government  and  in  recent  years  has  been  adopted  by 
many  state  governments. 

3.  An  Inheritance  Tax  is  levied  upon  property  at  the  death 
of  the  owner  and  paid  by  the  heirs  receiving  the  estate.  It  is 
usually  heavier  upon  large  estates  and  property  willed  to  dis- 
tant relatives.  Inheritance  taxes  are  growing  in  favor  in  the 
United  States,  and  seem  likely  to  become  one  of  the  impor- 
tant sources  of  revenue.  They  are  easily  paid  because  inheri- 
tances are  like  a  gift.  The  justification  for  the  tax  rests  upon 
the  theory  that  all  property  naturally  reverts  to  the  state  upon 
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the  death  of  the  individual  and  inheritance  is  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  state  to  encourage  thrift,  which  may  be  limited 
for  the  common  good  at  any  time. 

4.  Corporation  Taxes.  Corporations  which  enjoy  spe- 
cial privileges  conferred  by  the  state  are  required  to  pay  a 
reasonable  equivalent  in  taxes. 

5.  Poll  Tax.  A  tax  which  is  equal  in  amount  and  levied 
upon  each  citizen  of  a  community  is  called  a  poll  tax.  It  is 
one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  taxation  and  was  formerly  very 
common.  It  is  an  unjust  tax  in  any  society  except  where  prop- 
erty is  equally  distributed. 

Taxation  by  the  United  States.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  usually  depended  upon  indirect  taxes.  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  organizing  the  finances  of  the  government  pro- 
posed import  duties  and  excise  taxes  for  raising  revenue. 
These  two  types  of  taxes  have  been  the  main  dependence  of 
the  government  but  recently  the  income  tax  has  been  important. 
Import  duties  have  been  used  almost  continuously  since  the 
days  of  Hamilton.  They  have  produced  revenues,  and  have 
also  been  used  to  protect  the  various  industries  of  the  country. 
For  many  years  the  question  of  whether  the  tariff  should  be 
used  for  revenue  only  or  should  be  so  levied  that  it  would  pro- 
tect the  industries  of  the  country  as  well  as  raise  a  revenue, 
has  been  an  issue  between  the  two  great  political  parties. 

Excise  taxes  or  internal  revenue  are  also  used  by  the  gen- 
eral government.  Such  taxes  upon  alcoholic  liquors  and 
tobacco  have  been  a  large  source  of  income  since  the  Civil 
War.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  has  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source.  The  decline  of 
imports  due  to  the  war  reduced  the  revenue  from  the  tariff, 
but  the  deficiencies  were  mostly  made  up  by  the  income  tax. 
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War  Increases  the  National  Debt.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  our  national  debt  amounted  to  about  $1,208,- 
000,000  or  $11.33  per  capita.  More  than  half  of  it  bore 
interest  at  the  low  rate  of  two  per  cent,  and  the  bonds  sold  at 
a  premium.  The  annual  revenue  collected  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  before  we  entered  the  war  ending  June  30,  1916,  was 
$779,664,552.  The  United  States  entered  the  war  April  6, 
1917.  New  taxes  were  enacted.  The  income  tax  was 
increased,  corporation  taxes  were  levied,  excise  taxes  were 
placed  upon  many  articles,  a  new  tax  known  as  a  war  profit  or 
excess  profit  tax  was  provided  for  with  the  hope  of  compelling 
the  war  profiteer  to  contribute  heavily  to  the  government's 
needs.  The  total  revenue  collected  between  April  6,  1917,  and 
October  31,  1919,  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $11,280,- 
000,000.  The  total  war  expenditure  during  that  period  was 
$35,413,000,000  and  the  national  debt  on  the  latter  date  was 
$26,210,000,000  or  about  $249  per  capita.  In  June,  1926,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  $19,572,704,571.78. 

A  Tax  System.  The  great  tax  problem  in  America  is  the 
development  of  a  just  system  for  local  and  state  taxation.  The 
general  property  tax  has  been  objected  to,  and  when  used 
alone  it  is  not  always  just.  The  income  tax  seems  to  be  a  fair 
way  of  raising  money  for  the  government  provided  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  used  at  the  same  time.  Inheritance 
and  corporation  taxes  are  in  general  use.  Paying  taxes  is  a 
patriotic  duty  which  is  more  willingly  performed  when  each 
knows  that  he  is  paying  a  just  share  toward  the  support  of  our 
government. 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Through  a  talk  with  someone  at  your  local  bank  learn: 

(a)  Whether  this  bank  is  a  state,  a  national,  or  a  federal 
reserve  bank. 

(b)  Three  different  plans  which  the  bank  finds  most  suc- 
cessful in  helping  people  to  save  money. 

2.  Consult  the  secretary  or  treasurer  or  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  your  school  district.     Find  out: 

(1)  The  approximate  annual  income  of  the  district. 

(2)  The  various  sources  from  which  this  income  is  derived. 
Plan  a  Budget  based  upon  the  income  which  is  secured,  making  pro- 
vision for  the  various  items  of  expense  and  keeping  within  the  income. 

3.  Is  the  amount  of  income  which  your  district  has  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  required  in  conducting  your  school.  If  not,  how 
could  a  larger  amount  of  money  be  raised?  Are  there  improvements 
which  your  school  should  make?  If  so,  how  could  the  money  be 
raised? 

4.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,    that    everyone    who    has    an   income    should 
help  support  our  government  by  paying  an  income  tax. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  it  is  better  to  tax  articles  that  are  desir- 
able but  not  necessary  than  those  which  all  must  have. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  A  ten-year-old  boy  offered  at  a  depot  window  what  would  be 
worth  in  our  money  five  dollars  in  payment  for  a  five-dollar  ticket. 
The  ticket  seller  said,  "I  am  sorry  but  your  paper  money  is  worth 
only  four  dollars  today  and  I  cannot  give  you  the  ticket."  Trouble 
with  paper  money  is  very  common  in  most  European  countries;  per- 
haps we  do  not  fully  realize  how  fortunate  we  are  in  having  a  gov- 
ernment which  keeps  all  money  worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar 
everywhere.    What  keeps  our  paper  money  as  good  as  gold? 

2.  "This  note  is  receivable  by  all  NATIONAL  AND  MEMBER 
BANKS  and  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  and  for  all  TAXES, 
CUSTOMS  and  other  public  dues.  It  is  redeemable  in  gold  ON 
DEMAND  at  the  treasury  department  of  the  United  States  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  gold  or  lawful  money 
at  any  federal  reserve  bank."  (From  a  twenty  dollar  bill — federal 
reserve  note.)      Explain  the  words  or  expressions  in  capitals. 

3.  What  qualities  should  good  money  have?  What  substance  most 
nearly  has  all  these  qualities? 
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4.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  the  platform  of  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  declared  in  favor  of  the  "free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1."     Explain  what  this  meant 

5.  A  national  bank  has  deposits  amounting  to  $400,000.  Of  this  the 
bank  has  loaned  $300,000  leaving  $100,000  in  its  vaults  and  exchange 
banks.  Suppose  all  the  depositors  should  want  their  money  at  the 
same  time.  Ask  a  banker  how  the  bank  could  meet  this  sudden 
demand. 

6.  What  should  be  determined  first,  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended  or  the  tax  levy?  What  determines  whether  public  expendi- 
ture is  wise  or  unwise? 

7.  Cities  spend  more  money  per  person  than  rural  communities. 
What  do  they  spend  it  for? 

8.  What  per  cent  of  the  1920  national  appropriation  was  expended 
for  war  including  past  wars  and  preparation  for  war? 

9.  Give  examples  of  public  service  in  which  the  expense  is  divided 
between  the  state  and  the  individual.     Who  pays  fees? 

10.  How  may  our  government  obtain  money?  When  is  borrowing 
justified? 

11.  List  the  following  as  direct  or  indirect  taxes: 

(a)  Tax  on  real  estate. 

(b)  Tax  upon  imports. 

(c)  Tax  upon  tobacco. 

(d)  Stamp  tax. 

(e)  Inheritance  tax. 

12.  "You  do  not  earn  your  salt"  is  now  used  as  a  joke.  Long  ago 
when  salt  was  very  scarce  kings  raised  money  by  very  high  salt  taxes. 
Earning  one's  salt  was  a  serious  matter.  What  objection  is  there  to 
high  taxes  upon  *he  necessities  of  life? 
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Do   You  Know  These  Terms? 
universal  education,  187. 
political  freedom,  188. 
popular  education,  188. 
best  sellers,  189. 
dialects,  189. 
public  opinion,  190. 
law  enforcement,  190. 
suppression,  190. 
despotic  powers,  190. 
national  government,  191. 
vocational  courses,  191. 
statistical  information,  192. 


illiteracy,  192.. 

compulsory  education,  192. 

compulsory  attendance,  192. 

escheats,  193. 

freedom  of  the  press,  196. 

treasonable  doctrines,  196. 

fraudulent  undertaking,  196. 

radical  doctrines,  196. 

visionary,  196. 

tolerant,  196. 

agitator,  196. 

independent  thinking,  197. 


In  studying  this  chapter  the  expressions  listed  here  need  to  be 
understood.     Explain  each.  ./ 

r 

Going  to  School  Is  Working  for  the  United  States.  Several 
times  as  many  persons  attend  school  in  America  as  were  ever 
assembled  in  the  world's  largest  army;  yet  this  great  army  of 
peace  causes  small  excitement  for  we  have  grown  accustomed 
to  universal  education.  Perhaps  when  you  started  to  school 
this  year,  you  took  school  privileges  for  granted  as  if  they  had 
always  been;  yet  they  are  really  of  recent  origin,  and  the  argu- 
ments which  have  brought  such  privileges  are  so  important 
that  no  intelligent  citizen  can  afford  not  to  think  of  them. 
They  show  that  going  to  school  is  closely  related  to  the  gov- 
ernment we  are  studying. 

When  you  buy  a  newspaper,  you  are  hardly  likely  to  think 
that  it  may  have  an  important  relationship  to  the  United 
States.    Yet  when  you  read  one  of  these,  a  magazine  or  a  book, 
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you  are  doing  what  comparatively  few  could  have  done  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  our  government  has  had  much  to  do 
with  making  these  things  possible.  And  even  when  a  letter 
is  mailed  you  may  not  have  considered  many  of  the  reasons 
why  our  country  carries  letters  so  cheaply.  Educated  citizens 
who  read  newspapers  and  books  and  write  letters  are  the  best 
citizens.  Political  freedom  and  ignorance  have  never  gone 
hand  in  hand. 


Colby  Consolidated  School,  Thomas  County,  Kansas 


Free  Education  and  Communication  Necessary.  American 
public  schools  are  our  pride ;  in  no  other  country  are  so  many 
newspapers  read  or  so  many  letters  mailed.  In  addition  to 
being  proud  of  these  we  may  well  realize  that  America  could 
not  be  without  them.  Because  they  could  not  comprehend 
the  power  of  popular  education,  cheap  reading  material,  and 
opportunities  for  travel,  the  wisest  men  who  framed  our  Con- 
stitution could  not  picture  a  united  country  so  large  and 
varied  in  its  industries.    Common,  that  is  communicated,  ideas 
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hold  us  together ;  without  education  and  general  reading,  these 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  unite  us.  As  it  is  even  though 
climate  and  occupations  differ,  all  are  able  to  read  the  same 
news,  sing  the  same  songs,  read  the  same  best  sellers  and  think 
the  same  thoughts.  Where  reading  and  travel  are  less  gen- 
eral, even  in  small  countries,  there  are  many  dialects  so  differ- 
ent that  there  can  be  little  common  understanding.     People 


Americanization  Schools  for  Adult  Foreigners  Are 
Conducted  in  Our  Great  Cities 


who  cannot  speak  the  same  language  are  not  likely  to  get 
along  well  together  nor  to  understand  and  obey  the  same  laws. 
Americanization.  A  great  educational  problem  is  that  of 
giving  our  millions  of  foreign  immigrants  an  understanding 
of  America.  They  may  become  legally  naturalized  citizens 
after  five  years  of  residence,  provided  they  have  made  proper 
declaration,  passed  examination,  and  sworn  loyalty  to  the 
United  States.     Sometimes  thousands  of  them  settle  together 
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and  fail  to  become  naturalized.  The  act  of  naturalization 
itself  is  important;  by  it  an  alien  becomes  a  citizen.  But  real 
acquaintance  with  the  government  and  customs  of  their 
adopted  country  counts  for  more.  Americanization  schools  for 
adult  foreigners  are  conducted  in  our  great  cities.  While  par- 
ents may  attend  these,  their  children  are  studying  our  govern- 
ment and  becoming  Americans  in  the  public  schools. 

Public  Opinion.  Another  reason  for  the  necessity  of  intel- 
ligent, reading  citizens  is  that  all  government  of  the  people 
is  controlled  by  public  opinion.  What  all  or  most  of  the 
people  want  will  come  to  pass.  In  the  modern  sense  there 
could  be  no  free  government  until  there  was  an  educated  pub- 
lic, allowed  the  fullest  freedom  in  choice  of  its  reading.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States  makes  and  unmakes  laws  and 
law  makers;  it  brings  about  or  prevents  law  enforcement.  It 
is  a  more  real  force  than  armies  and  navies  for  it  brings  these 
into  being  and  makes  them  move. 

Government  Attitude  Toward  Public  Opinion.  Govern- 
ment attitudes  toward  the  information  and  opinions  of  their 
citizens  or  subjects  may  be  classed  as  suppression,  control  and 
guidance,  or  freedom  and  encouragement. 

1.  Despotic  powers  have  limited  education  and  effective 
opinion  to  a  small  controlling  class  which  could  itself  be  con- 
trolled. Such  suppression  was  common  in  all  the  world  until 
printing  was  invented. 

2.  With  the  advent  of  printing  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
suppress  education;  books  and  papers  could  be  produced  for 
all  with  little  expense.  Governments  now  sought  to  prescribe 
what  might  or  might  not  be  read,  and  were  especially  afraid 
for  the  larger  reading  public  to  know  too  much  about  the 
government  itself.  Long  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
English  government  was  still  so  afraid  of  too  much  free  pub- 
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lie  opinion  that  it  was  doing  nothing  for  popular  education, 
taxed  newspapers  heavily,  and  by  vigorous  measures  endeav- 
ored to  dictate  what  should  be  printed  about  the  rulers  them- 
selves. )X( 

Attitude  of  the  United  States.  Almost  from  the  first,  Amer- 
ica adopted  an  attitude  of  encouragement  to  public  education 
and  freedom  of  public  opinion.  No  other  country  has  sung 
with  so  much  truth  politically  "Sweet  land  of  liberty."  Uni- 
versal free,  public  education  has  been  the  ideal.  Freedom  of 
the  press  and  of  speech  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
Liberal  postal  laws  have  favored  extensive  circulation  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  Political  discussion  has  always  been 
unrestricted;  a  people's  government  has  not  been  afraid  to  let 
the  "common  people"  know  too  much.  The  march  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  steadily  in  the  direction  of  universal  education 
and  freedom  of  discussion;  the  United  States  has  taken  a 
leading  place  in  this  advance. 

Public  Education  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  three  kinds 
of  governments  which  Americans  conduct  for  themselves, 
national/  statejand  local,)  the  last  two  are  concerned  with  what 
is  called  public  education.  The  United  States  trains  military 
and  naval  officers ;  controls  schools  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines 
and  other  territories ;  educates  the  Indians ;  assists  the  states  in 
supporting  agricultural  colleges,  and  co-operates  with  states 
and  local  communities  in  maintaining  vocational  courses  in 
high  schools. 

In  addition,  the  national  government  supports  the  great 
library  of  Congress  and  many  bureaus  or  offices  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  furnish  free  information  of  value  in  nearly  every 
business  or  occupation.  People  who  do  not  write  for  such 
information  when  it  is  needed  are  depriving  their  own  govern- 
ment of  opportunities  to  help  them. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  is  one  of  these.  It  has  no  legal 
authority  over  our  schools  but  through  the  collection  of  statis- 
tical information  and  publication  of  educational  bulletins, 
it  performs  a  very  useful  service.  The  importance  of  educa- 
tion has  led  to  a  movement  to  create  a  national  department 
of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet  and  to 
set  apart  large  sums  of  money  to  aid  the  states  in  support  of 
schools,  especially  in  reducing  illiteracy.  It  has  also  been 
urged  since  the  time  of  Washington's  administration  that  a 
national  university  should  be  established  at  Washington. 

The  States  in  Education.  Though  there  are  no  national 
laws  relating  to  education  and  no  United  States  system  of 
schools,  there  is  much  uniformity  among  the  individual  states 
in  the  provisions  for  public  education. 

(I.  All  states  require  local  communities  to  maintain  schools 
for  all.  This  may  be  called  compulsory  education.  Every 
state  has  also  found  it  necessary  to  pass  compulsory  attendance 
laws  since  a  few  parents  are  so  short-sighted  as  to  keep  their 
children  out  of  school  at  work  or  to  send  them  so  irregularly 
that  they  make  little  progress  and  drop  out  of  school  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Most  states  also  have  laws  forbidding 
employment  of  children  during  school  hours.  All  such  laws 
are  more  likely  to  be  enforced  in  cities  than  in  small  com- 
munities and  rural  districts. 

(~2.  For  many  years  state  regulation  and  control  of  educa-. 
tion  has  been  increasing,  and  local  authority  decreasing.  Once 
local  trustees,  directors,  or  committeemen  determined  the 
length  of  school  term,  adopted  textbooks,  and  examined 
teachers.  Most  of  these  powers  are  now  exercised  in  part  or 
altogether  by  the  states.  The  result  has  been  increased  econ- 
omy and  higher  standards.  The  principal  school  officer,  usually 
called  the  superintendent  or  commissioner,  has  in  many  states 
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a  group  of  specialists  who  supervise  the  schools  and  encourage 
the  best  work. 

v^  State  support  of  education  has  likewise  been  increasing. 
State  school  funds  consist  of  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands,  sec- 
tions sixteen  and  thirty-six  being  devoted  to  education  except 
in  the  older  states.  Fines,  escheats,  and  other  minor  sources 
of  revenue  are  frequently  added  to  school  funds.  In  addition 
to  school  funds,  the  interest  only  of  which  is  used,  several 
states  have  a  general  tax  for  school  support.  The  advantage 
of  state  over  local  support  is  found  in  the  fact  that  very  poor 
communities  which  might  be  brought  to  higher  standards  may 
thus  be  aided,  and  special  types  of  vocational  education  may 
be  developed. 

'Aside  from  such  regulation  and  support  as  have  been  men- 
tioned most  states  maintain  a  state  university  or  provide  schol- 
arships in  universities  already  established.  They  usually  pro- 
vide normal  schools  or  teachers'  colleges  for  the  training  of 
teachers;  they  co-operate  with  the  national  government  in 
support  and  control  of  vocational  courses  in  high  schools.  Spe- 
cial schools  for  deaf,  blind,  and  incorrigible  are  also  conducted 
by  the  state. 

Local  Government  in  Relation  to  Education.  Most  of  the 
money  required  to  support  the  school  you  attend  probably 
came  from  county,  city,  or  district  taxation.  Local  trustees, 
directors,  or  committeemen  employ  teachers,  and  provide  build- 
ings  and  supplies^lor  operation  of  the  schools.  This  board  is 
in  nearly  all  cases  elected  by  the  voters ;  in  this  way  the  people 
determine  how  their  schools  are  to  be  supported  and  conducted. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  small  country 
districts  by  consolidation  and  by  the  county  unit,  a  plan  by 
which  a  single  board  manages  all'the  schools  of  a  county  instead 
of  having  a  separate  board  for  each  little  school. 
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Your  Opportunity  and  Obligation.  The  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation in  America  is  very  great,  requiring  usually  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  money  raised  by  local  taxation. 
Common  schools  are  free  to  all  in  most  European  countries, 
but  nowhere  outside  of  the  United  States  is  the  attempt  made 
to  furnish  free  high  school  and  college  education.  "It  costs 
too  much"  or  "We  should  have  too  many  educated  people'1 
these  countries  seem  to  say.     We  think  such  notions  wrong, 


Many  Children  Formerly  Attended  Schools  of  This  Type 

but  our  real  success  depends  upon  the  energy,  zeal,  and  honest 
effort  which  boys  and  girls  put  into  their  school  work.  The 
worst  enemies  of  our  schools  are  not  those  who  find  fault  but 
the  ones  who  fail  to  profit  by  them.  If  pupils  who  have  been 
offered  educational  opportunities  are  quitters,  leaving  school 
before  they  become  most  worth  while  to  themselves  and  their 
country,  they  are  arguing  against  public  support  of  higher 
education.  If  pupils  who  have  spent  many  years  in  school  are 
not  on  the  average  worth  more  to  the  country  than  those  who 
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have  had  meagre  opportunities,  why  should  we  insist  that  all 
shall  attend? 

The  Postal  System.  Without  our  postal  system  communi- 
cation of  ideas  and  the  transaction  of  business  in  this  great 
country  would  be  impossible.  A  letter  is  carried  quickly  by 
rail,  aeroplane,  or  stage  to  any  postoffice  in  the  country.  In 
most  parts  of  the  United  States  rural  free  delivery  has  been 


Hartford  Consolidated  School,  Lyon  County,  Kansas 


established  so  that  the  isolated  farm  home  may  have  its  daily 
newspaper. 

Common  ideas  and  public  opinion  could  not  exercise  their 
force  in  keeping  us  a  united  and  progressive  nation  if  postage 
were  not  cheap.  For  the  first  half  century  of  our  national 
period  comparatively  few  papers  and  magazines  were  circu- 
lated more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  their  place  of  publi- 
cation because  postage  rates  were  prohibitive.     Postage  was 
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charged  in  proportion  to  distance  and  the  charge  for  sending  a 
single  copy  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  would  have  been 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  year's  subscription. 

Problems  of  Communication.  The  Constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  but  it  does  not  permit  any 
one  to  communicate  treasonable  doctrines  nor  to  utter  slander 
or  libels.  Laws  prevent  the  use  of  indecent  language  in  letters 
and  it  is  unlawful  to  advertise  fraudulent  undertakings  or 
illegal  schemes  like  lotteries. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been  very  tolerant  of  radical 
doctrines  of  all  kinds.  Perhaps  it  has  been  thought  that  if 
foolish  or  visionary  measures  were  advocated  and  allowed  the 
fullest  discussion,  the  good  sense  of  a  free  people  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  harmful  effects.  Knowing  that,  even  though 
a  slow  process,  it  is  within  the  voters'  power  to  bring  about  all 
political  changes,  the  average  voter  plays  the  game  according 
to  rule,  provided  he  is  intelligent.  The  surest  guarantee  that 
our  free  institutions  will  last  is  general  education  and  free 
discussion.  Class  struggles  cannot  go  far  in  an  educated  citi- 
zenry; the  radical  agitator  is  not  dangerous  until  he  finds  fol- 
lowers who  do  not  think.  Educated  radicals  do  not  lead  other 
educated  citizens;  they  find  their  following  among  illiterates 
and  near-illiterates. 

In  a  similar  way  "propaganda"  is  often  carried  which  may 
teach  dangerous  or  'un-American  doctrines.  The  only  sure 
protection  against  wrong  notions  which  reading  of  radical 
literature  might  produce,  is  widespread,  independent  thinking, 
possible  only  when  public  schools  are  effective.  Mere  ability 
to  read  is  not  enough ;  knowing  how  much  and  what  to  believe 
are  equally  necessary. 

A  great  problem  for  those  who  read  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines is  to  determine  whose  opinions  are  really  being  expressed. 
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And  old  newspaper  had  these  verses  on  its  title  page : 
"We  do  not  belong  to  our  patrons 

Our  paper  is  wholly  our  own ; 
Whoever  may  like  it,  may  take  it ; 
Who  don't,  may  just  leave  it  alone." 

This  would  still  be  a  good  policy  but  for  advertising.  When 
the  advertiser  buys  space  the  paper  is  no  longer  ''wholly  our 
own."  If  you  look  through  the  advertising  columns  of  most 
periodicals,  you  may  discover  statements  which  are  untrue  or 
much  exaggerated.  To  a  certain  degree  the  advertiser  has  a 
right  to  the  space  for  which  he  pays  but  the  public  has  also 
the  right  to  know  that  he  is  paying  the  periodical  to  print  his 
opinions  or  statements.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  laws  in  many 
states  require  the  publication  of  a  statement  like  "paid  adver- 
tising" or  "This  advertisement  is  paid  for  by "  in  con- 
nection with  articles  for  or  against  political  candidates  or 
public  measures. 

More  than  half  of  the  income  of  most  large  publications  is 
from  advertising.  Very  few  could  be  published  upon  subscrip- 
tion only.  In  some  of  the  larger  magazines  a  one-page  adver- 
tisement may  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  not  always  easy 
for  a  paper  to  express  independent  opinion  when  income  from 
advertising  is  necessary  to  keep  it  going  from  week  to  week. 
An  educated  public  is  not  likely  to  be  misled  by  wrong  propa- 
ganda in  paid  advertising.  Ignorant  people,  barely  intelligent 
enough  to  read,  are  frequently  deceived  in  this  way;  they  are 
led  to  spend  their  money  unwisely  and  to  hold  views  which 
those  who  pay  for  advertising  wish  them  to  have. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
government,  going  to  school,  learning  to  read,  learning  what 
to  read,  and  how  much  to  believe  are  very  important.  A 
strong,  popular  government  is  possible  only  among  citizens 
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who  read  and  think.     Illiterate  voters  are  political  risks  of 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  carry  many. 


Suggested  Activities. 

1.  If  there  is  someone  in  your  community  who  you  know  is  a 
naturalized  citizen,  ask  him  to  tell  you  how  he  "took  out  his  papers." 
Ask  him  to  explain  these  four  steps  to  you: 

1.  Declaration  of  intention  (First  Papers). 

2.  Petition  for  naturalization. 

3.  Oath  of  allegiance. 

4.  Certificate  of  naturalization. 

Secure  this  same  information  through  the  proper  naturalization 
officers,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  County  Judge  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  providing  you  cannot  get  in  touch  with  a  naturalized 
citizen.  Secure  the  suitable  naturalization  blanks,  bring  them  to  class 
and  fill  them  out  under  your  teacher's  direction. 

2.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  your  school  building  and 
playground  open  after  school  hours?  Discuss  in  class  the  various  rea- 
sons for  your  opinion.  If  you  should  like  to  see  it  open,  try  to 
secure  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  additional  cost  of  upkeep.  Organ- 
ize this  information  and  ask  your  teacher  to  arrange  for  a  committee 
of  three  to  present  your  plans  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

3.  Find  out  the  cost  of  a  college  course  in  one  of  your  state  colleges 
or  universities  as  to  tuition,  living  expenses,  opportunity  to  secure 
profitable  employment  and  its  compensation. 

4.  Secure  a  newspaper  directory  from  a  newspaper  office  and  find 
out  the  circulation  of  the  papers  and  magazines  you  read.  Of  all 
the  periodicals  you  know,  which  has  the  largest  circulation?  Which 
papers  published  in  your  state  or  city  have  the  greatest  circulation? 
Become  acquainted  with  these — and  discuss  in  class  why  you  think 
the  circulation  is  so  large. 

5.  The  boys  and  girls  of  a  small  junior  high  school  were  asked 
to  name  the  newspapers  and  magazines  which  they  read  more  or 
less  regularly.  The  average  number  was  five  and  seventy-four  differ- 
ent publications  were  represented  among  the  ninety  pupils.  Make 
a  similar  study  of  your  room  or  grade.  Do  you  read  as  much  as 
your  classmates? 

6.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,    that    all    newspapers    in    the    United    States 
should  be  printed  in  English. 
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(b)  Resolved,  that  citizens  who  are  unable  to  read  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote. 

(c)  Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should  help  the  states 
to  support  public  education. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  ^n  what  way  is  going  to  school  related  to  our  government? 

2.  What  is  naturalization?  How  may  the  foreigner  legally  become 
a  citizen?     What  is  Americanization? 

3.  What  educational  activities  are  carried  on  by  our  national  gov- 
ernment? 

4.  Read  an  encyclopedia  article  upon  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  or  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  How  does  the  national 
government  conduct  these? 

5.  What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  and 
child  labor  laws  in  your  state.  Account  for  the  fact  that  such  laws 
are  usually  better  enforced  in  the  city  than  in  country  districts. 

6.  Make  clear  the  difference  between  a  state  school  fund  and  a  state 
school  tax. 

7.  What  is  the  county  unit  in  education? 

8.  When  was  printing  invented?  What  important  changes  has  the 
invention  brought? 

9.  The  total  daily  circulation  of  all  newspapers  in  England  when 
the  stamp  act  passed  was  about  one  to  each  five  hundred  population. 
Many  copies  for  each  person  are  printed  now.  What  changes  in 
government  probably  accompanied  this  great  increase  of  readers? 

10.  "If  ever  there  was  a  period  for  rejoicing  this  is  the  moment — 
every  heart  ought  to  beat  high  with  exaltation  that  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington from  this  day  ceases  to  give  a  currency  to  political  iniquity 
and  to  legalized  corruption."  This  appeared  in  a  newspaper  at  the 
close  of  Washington's  administration.  It  shows  that  newspapers 
have  always  been  free  to  criticise  very  severely  even  our  best  leaders. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  passing  laws  against  publication  of  such 
articles? 

11.  Compare  American  freedom  of  speech  and  press  with  conditions 
in  countries  where  the  substance  of  laws  was — 

(a)  Five  dollars  fine  for  borrowing  a  newspaper. 

(b)  Nothing  unfavorable  to  the  king  may  be  published. 

12.  Most  early  newspapers  were  called  "newsletters"  or  "gazettes" 
and  contained  only  briefest  items  like  "On  Thursday  night  last  Sam- 
son Waters  a  young  man  went  well  to  bed  and  was  found  dead  next 
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morning,"  a  bit  of  news  found  in  the  Boston  Newsletter  (1704).    What 
more  than  such  bare  facts  are  usually  demanded  in  newspapers? 

13.  An  intelligent  estimate  of  the  contents  of  a  large  city  paper 
during  three  months  showed— 

2295  articles  which  would  have  had  bad  influence. 

1684  articles  bad  rather  than  good. 

2100  worthless  articles. 

3900  worth  while  selections. 
Why  are  so  many  bad  or  worthless  articles  written?     Would  they 
be  published  if  no  one  cared  to  read  them?     Examine  a  daily  news- 
paper to  see  how  much  of  it  you  consider  worth  while. 

14.  Which  would  you  be  more  ready  to  believe,  material  found  in 
the  advertising  space  or  in  the  editorial  column  of  a  newspaper? 
Why? 

15.  What  relation  do  you  discover  between  education  and  adver- 
tisements like  the  following? 

(a)  Offering  a  high  school  education  for  two  years  of  cor- 
respondence work  and  a  small  fee. 

(b)  Offering  mining  or  oil  stock  with  the   assurance  that 
all  who  purchase  will  become  rich. 

(c)  Promising  a  position  at  a  large  salary  to  all  who  attend 
some  school  for  a  few  months. 

16.  Give  an  example  of  a  law  which  is  enforced  because  public 
opinion  favors  the  law;  an  example  of  a  law  which  is  not  observed 
because  a  majority  of  citizens  are  indifferent. 

17.  Explain  "the  average  voter  plays  the  game  according  to  rule, 
provided  he  is  intelligent." 

18.  What  are  the  advantages  of  uniform  postal  rates  as  compared 
with  making  a  charge  in  proportion  to  distance? 

19.  Letter  postage  is  two  cents  an  ounce,  postage  on  newspapers 
and  magazines  is  one  cent  a  pound.     Account  for  the  difference. 


CHAPTER  XV 

HEALTH  AND  RECREATION 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

epidemic,  201.  medical  attention,  205. 

public  hygiene,  202.  contagious  disease,  202. 

sanitary,  201.  sewage,  203. 

quarantine,  202. 

Causes  of  Disease.  Sunshine,  air,  food  and  water  are  essen- 
tial to  life.  In  ancient  times  when  people  became  ill  they 
thought  some  evil  spirit  was  the  cause  of  their  trouble.  The 
cure  consisted  of  charms  which  were  supposed  to  drive  the 
evil  spirit  away.  Not  a  great  many  years  ago  people  believed 
sickness  to  be  a  visitation  of  providence  and  some  ignorant 
people  today  hold  to  that  belief.  All  intelligent  persons  now 
know  that  most  illness  is  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  impure 
food,  wrong  living  conditions  or  impure  water.  Impure  milk 
is  the  source  of  many  epidemics,  especially  among  children. 
Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  tonsilitis  and  tubercu- 
losis are  frequently  traced  to  an  impure  milk  supply.  Other 
foods,  if  handled  carelessly  or  kept  too  long,  carry  disease. 
Filthy  living  conditions  are  the  sources  of  much  illness  of 
which  the  cause  is  never  suspected.  A  servant  living  in  a  dirty 
hovel  may  carry  disease  to  the  kitchen  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
sanitary  home.  Authorities  on  health  tell  us  that  pollution  of 
wells  and  sources  of  public  water  supply  is  the  cause  of  many 
thousands  of  deaths  annually  in  the  United  States. 

Contagious  Diseases.  When  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  or  any  other  contagious  disease  is  discovered,  the  doctor 
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must  report  the  case  at  once  to  the  local  health  officer.  The 
health  officer  puts  a  sign  on  the  house  warning  everyone  of 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  or 
leave  except  the  doctor  and  nurse.  The  house  is  said  to  be 
quarantined.  If  quarantine  rules  are  kept  faithfully,  a  con- 
tagious disease  can  usually  be  stamped  out.  If  someone  fails 
to  keep  the  rules,  he  may  carry  the  disease  to  other  people. 
Laws  provide  penalties  for  those  who  break  quarantine  rules. 
In  the  case  of  some  contagious  diseases  it  has  been  discovered 
that  vaccination  prevents  contagion.  Sometimes  the  health 
authorities  compel  all  persons  in  a  community  to  be  vaccinated. 
Failure  to  get  rid  of  ordinary  contagions  means  that  someone 
has  failed  to  obey  or  enforce  public  health  measures  which  is 
one  of  the  tests  of  a  good  citizen. 

Prevention  of  Diseases.  1.  Personal  and  Public  Hygiene. 
Since  the  causes  of  most  diseases  are  now  known,  prevention 
is  in  most  cases  possible  and  is  far  better  than  allowing  disease 
to  get  a  start  and  then  attempting  its  cure.  (The  prevention 
of  disease  depends  upon  hygieneV-personal  and  public.  Per- 
sonal hygiene  cannot  be  successfully  practiced  by  any  good 
citizen  or  a  community  in  which  public  hygiene  is  neglected, 
and  the  best  public  hygiene  is  fully  successful  only  when  every 
member  of  the  community  faithfully  practices  personal 
hygiene.  If  one  person  in  the  neighborhood  has  filthy  habits, 
he  is  likely  to  have  disease  which  may  spread.  No  community 
can  be  clean  and  healthful  unless  it  has  sanitation  rules  obeyed 
by  all.  Public  and  personal  hygiene  faithfully  practiced  pre- 
vents losses  in  happiness,  energy  and  money,  which  always 
accompany  disease. 

2.  Destroying  Flies  and  Mosquitoes.  Flies  and  mosquitoes 
are  carriers  of  disease.  The  fight  against  mosquitoes  is  con- 
ducted by  draining  swamps  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  and 
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oiling  water  surfaces,  where  draining  is  not  possible.  Neglected 
rain  barrels  are  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  Our  govern- 
ment has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  by  its  fight  on  the  mosquito.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  was  made  possible  by  sanitary 
measures,  especially  destruction  of  the  mosquito. 

Flies  spread  typhoid  fever  and  infantile  paralysis.  The 
struggle  against  the  fly  is  a  community  fight  against  filth  and 
dirt.  Starving  the  fly  by  destroying  its  breeding  places  is 
better  than  "swatting  the  fly." 

3.  Removal  of  Waste.  Disposal  of  waste  presents  a  serious 
problem  in  many  cities.  Piping  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  the 
sewage  of  a  small  city  proves  too  small  with  growth  in  popula- 
tion ;  streets  must  be  broken  up  and  new  mains  laid.  Garbage 
dumps  endanger  health.  If  waste  is  drained  or  dumped  into 
a  conveniently  situated  river  or  lake,  it  may  pollute  the  water 
supply  of  another  community.  Strict  laws  and  utmost  watch- 
fulness of  health  authorities  are  needed  to  safeguard  commu- 
nity health  from  disease  caused  by  defiled  water  supply.  Rural 
sanitation  is  of  importance  to  the  whole  country  because  it 
affects  many  of  our  people  directly  and  the  others  indirectly. 
The  problem  is  one  for  the  entire  nation  to  solve.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  made  several  health  surveys  in 
representative  rural  sections  of  the  country.  In  these,  each 
home  in  the  county  was  visited.  It  was  found  that  in  more 
than  half  of  the  homes  flies  were  not  screened  from  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  and  that  water  used  for  drinking  and  cooking 
was  exposed  to  danger  from  impurities.  These  health  surveys 
caused  a  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions.  The 
results  of  this  extensive  investigation  in  rural  sanitation 
showed  that  rural  sanitation  was  possible,  that  it  was  badly 
needed,  and  that  its  cost  was  very  much  less  than  the  cost 
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of  the  illness  it  prevented.     Rural  sanitation  depends  upon 
education  and  will  pay  for  the  money  and  effort  it  costs. 

Public  Health  Organizations.  Our  government  has  cre- 
ated special  organizations  for  dealing  with  health  work.  City, 
county,  state  and  nation  co-operate  in  the  work  of  public 
hygiene,  enforcement  of  quarantines,  and  other  public  regu- 
lations. 

1.  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  of  untold  value  in  discovering  the 

(causey  of  disease  Wd(methods  of  prevention.  )  It  has  charge 
of  quarantine  regulations  between  the  states  and  at  seaports. 
Ships  coming  to  the  United  States  are  required  to  wait  in 
quarantine  while  the  health  officers  make  a  careful  inspection. 
This  service  prevents  immigrants  from  bringing  contagions 
into  the  country.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  service  in 
co-operation  with  the  state  and  local  boards  of  health  has 
extended  to  child  hygiene.  The  publication  of  health  bulletins 
for  general  distribution  has  been  an  important  branch  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  In  this  way  much  has  been  done 
to  promote  health  education.  Three  bureaus  of  the  United 
States  government,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  have  engaged  in 
public  health  work. 

2.  State,  City  and  County  Boards  of  Health.  Every  state 
has  a  state  board  of  health.  Many  of  these  were  established 
in  the  period  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  Most  state 
boards  at  first  showed  little  activity.  Appropriations  were 
small  and  only  the  most  urgent  work  could  be  done.  As 
appropriations  were  increased,  state-wide  campaigns  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  became  frequent.  Most  states  now 
have  departments  for  sanitary  engineering  which  deal  with 
questions  of  water  supply  and  sewage.     A  record  of  births 
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and  deaths  is  kept;  and  child  welfare  has  received  increased 
attention. 

County  boards  have  power  to  enforce  health  regulations  in 
rural  communities.  City  boards  have  more  difficult  problems 
because  of  crowded  living  conditions.  Contagions  spread 
more  readily.  For  this  reason  city  authorities  must  have  great 
powers  and  exercise  them  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Child  Welfare.  The  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  established  in  1912.  One  of  the  important  tasks 
of  this  Bureau  is  to  decrease  the  high  death  rate  of  babies.  The 
reasons  for  this  needless  loss  of  human  life  are  being  carefully 
considered  and  one  remedy  after  another  is  being  developed. 
Efforts  to  insure  a  clean,  pure  supply  of  milk  are  being  con- 
tinually made ;  visiting  nurses  go  into  the  homes ;  medical  atten- 
tion, medicine  and  instruction  are  available  through  free  medi- 
cal dispensaries;  booklets  on  the  care  of  infants  are  printed — 
in  several  languages — and  are  widely  distributed. 

Nor  does  the  government  stop  in  the  Child  Welfare  work 
with  "saving  the  babies."  Much  attention  is  given  to  pro- 
viding schools  that  are  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  often 
with  roomy  gymnasiums — and  playgrounds  open  after  school 
hours.  Health  laws  have  required  the  use  of  the  drinking 
fountain,  rather  than  the  tin  cup.  School  doctors  and  nurses 
to  care  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils  are  provided  in 
many  communities.  The  serving  of  milk  to  the  pupils  each 
morning  as  a  means  of  combating  the  problem  of  "under- 
feeding" is  advocated;  a  hot  wholesome  lunch  served  at  a 
minimum  cost  is  still  another  means  of  attacking  this  same 
problem.  Pupils  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  in  school 
that  no  community  can  afford  any  but  sanitary  school  sur- 
roundings. 

As  a  protection  to  the  pupil  when  he  leaves  the  school  room 
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we  have  the  Child  Labor  Laws  regulating  his  hours  of  work 
and  other  laws  insuring  proper  working  conditions,  while  the 
sanitary  and  healthful  living  conditions  are  being  secured  for 
the  home  through  housing  regulations. 


Interior  of  a  Barn  on  a  Farm  Which  Supplies 

Certified  Milk 


Pure  Food  Laws.  If  the  farmer  sells  stale  eggs  direct  to 
the  consumer,  the  purchaser  may  make  complaint.  If  the  con- 
sumer and  producer  are  thousands  of  miles  apart,  or  if  the 
food  has  gone  through  many  processes  of  preparation,  the 
first  seller  and  the  last  buyer  can  have  no  personal  dealings. 
Cheap   adulterated    foods    might   be   placed    on    the   market 
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at  prices  lower  than  pure  food  can  be  produced.  Poisonous 
coloring  matter  might  be  used,  or  foods  likely  to  decay  might 
be  preserved  by  using  unhealthful  drugs.  To  make  sure  that 
only  pure  food  and'  drugs  are  sold,  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  states  have  pure  food  laws. 

These  laws  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  injurious 
foods  and  require  the  correct  labeling  of  other  foods.  Honest 
weights  and  measures  are  required  by  most  pure  food  laws 
and  should  be  demanded  by  all  citizens. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  federal  inspection  of  meats 
throughout  all  the  large  packing  plants.  The  carcasses  which 
have  been  found  in  wholesome  condition,  free  from  disease, 
are  stamped  wTith  a  small  government  stamp — a  guarantee  of 
their  purity. 

The  Work  of  Voluntary  Health  Organizations.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  able  to  do  only  a  small  part  of  what  scientific 
investigation  has  shown  may  be  done  to  prevent  disease.  Pub- 
lic spirited  people  have' organized  voluntary  health  associations 
of  various  kinds,  not  less  than  fifty  being  at  work.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  Red  Cross,  tuberculosis  societies,  and  child 
welfare  organizations.  A  national  health  council  has  been 
organized  to  secure  co-operation  among  these  societies.  Lead- 
ers in  the  fight  against  disease  see  the  whole  world  as  one 
community;  the  United  States  cannot  be  safe  with  contagious 
disease  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
is  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  world-wide  fight  against  disease. 
George  E.  Vincent  in  the  1919  report  says :  "The  war  against 
disease  is  a  world  war.  Commerce  carries  dangerous  infec- 
tions, as  well  as  goods  and  ideas.  The  health  problems  of  the 
remotest  lands  concern  all  peoples.  More  and  more,  nations 
are  coming  to  recognize  their  interdependence  in  health  as  in 
industry,  government,  science,  and  culture." 
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Recreation.  In  large  cities  so  many  people  are  brought 
together  within  small  space  that  special  provision  must  be 
made  to  insure  playgrounds  for  children.  Some  cities  have 
preserved  parks  for  recreation;  others  have  found  it  neces- 


Children  Enjoying  a  Public  Park 

sary  to  buy  playgrounds  and  parks  after  all  the  ground  has 
been  built  in. 

The  parks  are  rich  in  natural  beauty  with  winding  walks 
and  drives,  beautiful  flowers,  trees  and  shrubbery.  Band 
concerts  in  the  park  on  warm  summer  evenings  add  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  city  dweller,  while  in  the  winter  the 
lagoons  are  crowded  with  skaters.  In  many  of  the  "field 
houses"  branches  of  the  Public  Library  bring  the  pleasures  of 
the  reading  room  to  the  people  of  the  community;  gymnasium 
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classes  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  conducted  after  school 
hours. 

During  the  summer  the  smaller  children  find  the  sand  piles, 
the  wading  pools,  the  see-saws  and  swings  a  great  delight; 
the  older  children  enjoy  the  well  equipped  out-door  gym- 
nasium, the  swimming  pools,  the  tennis  courts,  the  baseball 
field — with  athletic  contests  planned  for  their  pleasure.  Here 
is  really  a  "playground"  for  all — and  its  great  need  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  knows  intimately  the  conditions 
of  crowded  city  life. 

Though  parks  and  playgrounds  cost  a  great  deal,  play  and 
recreation  in  the  open  air  is  so  necessary  to  health  that  money 
thus  invested  is  well  spent.  Aside  from  providing  parks,  play- 
grounds and  reading  rooms,  most  American  cities  confine  their 
responsibility  for  community  recreation  to  the  regulation  of 
amusement  enterprises  conducted  by  private  individuals. 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Visit  a  dairy,  a  grocery  store,  a  butcher  shop,  a  bakery — any  place 
where  food  is  prepared  or  sold  and  learn: 

(a)  The  ways  in  which  the  food  is  protected  by  government 
agencies. 

(b)  Conditions  which  need  to  be  remedied. 

2.  Study  your  school  building  and  score  it  on  the  following  points, 
allowing  twenty  as  a  perfect  score  on  each  point: 

(1)  Lighting. 

(2)  Heating. 

(3)  Ventilation. 

(4)  Water  Supply. 

(5)  Playground  Possibilities. 

3.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  a  sanitary  survey  of  all  the  rural  homes 
in  the  United  States  would  be  of  greater  value  than  a  battle 
ship  which  would  cost  as  much. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  the  country  is  a  more  healthful  place  to 
live  than  the  city. 
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Study  Questions. 

1.  A  family  that  takes  pride  in  a  clean,  sanitary  home  has  typhoid 
fever.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  traced  to  a  servant.  Should  the 
head  of  the  household  discharge  the  servant  or  clean  up  the  section 
of  the  town  from  which  the  servant  comes?  If  he  should  decide  on  the 
latter  course,  how  would  he  probably  proceed?  How  does  this  case 
show  the  relation  between  personal  hygiene  and  public  hygiene? 

2.  Why  should  health  and  hygiene  work  be  directed  by  our  govern- 
ment? What  organizations  has  our  government  created  for  this 
purpose? 

3.  In  what  way  is  the  United  States  Health  Service  proving  of  benefit 
to  the  people? 

4.  Why  do  city  boards  of  health  ordinarily  have  and  exercise  much 
greater  power  than  county  boards  of  health? 

5.  "The  war  against  disease  is  a  world  war."    Explain  this  quotation. 

6.  How  do  health  authorities  fight  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  typhoid 
and  scarlet  fever? 

7.  "Cheerful  compliance  with  all  public  health  measures  is  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  a  good  citizen."    Prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

8.  In  the  thirty  years  from  1880  to  1910  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis decreased  about  one-half.    How  can  this  be  explained? 

9.  Malaria  is  a  preventable  disease.  There  were,  for  the  ten-year 
period  before  the  war,  about  9,000,000  cases  annually  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  doctor  bill  averaged  five  dollars  and  the  loss  of  earning 
power  ten  dollars  for  each  case,  what  was  the  annual  cost  of  malaria 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
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LAWLESSNESS  AND  CRIME 


Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 
criminal,  211. 
misdemeanor,  211. 
violation  of  law,  211. 
poverty,  213. 


environment,  214. 
heredity,  214. 
parole,  214. 
juvenile  court,  214. 


From  a  dictionary  or  the  explanatory  list  on  pages  267-287  learn 
the  meanings  of  these  expressions. 


How  Great  Is  America?  America  has  so  many  advantages 
that  a  truthful  enumeration  of  them  sounds  like  bragging. 
People  from  less  favored  countries  accuse  us  of  saying  with 
regard  to  almost  anything  American,  "It  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world."  With  this  in  mind,  someone  has  said,  "America  is 
the  greatest  and  richest  country  in  the  world.  It  has  the 
tallest  buildings  and  the  most  fires.  Its  trains  run  the  fastest, 
go  off  the  track  oftenest  and  kill  the  most  people.  It  has  the 
most  freedom  and  the  greatest  per  cent  of  law-breakers;  it 
has  the  most  intelligent  people  and  the  most  who  do  not  know 
how  to  behave  themselves." 

Unfortunately  some  of  these  uncomplimentary  statements 
are  true.  Especially  do  we  have  a  great  many  law-breakers. 
Those  whose  law-breaking  results  in  serious  wrongdoing  are 
called  criminals;  in  a  sense  every  violation  of  law  is  a  crime, 
though  the  term  misdemeanor  is  given  to  less  serious  wrongs 
like  dumping  ashes  in  a  forbidden  street  or  disturbing  church 
service  by  noisy  conduct.  So  many  failures  in  co-operation 
as  are  represented  by  our  lawlessness  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
answering  the  question,  "How  Great  Is  America?" 

211 
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How  Much  Crime  Costs  Us.  Much  of  our  energy  still  has 
to  be  expended  in  dealing  with  crime.  We  spend  about  as 
much  for  this  as  we  do  for  all  kinds  of  education.  Jails 
and  prisons  are  made  necessary  because  of  crime.  A  large 
share  of  our  expensive  courts'  time  must  be  devoted  to  criminal 
cases.  Anything  which  causes  so  much  misery  and  so  great 
a  burden  of  expense  should  surely  receive  most  thoughtful 
attention.  Whether  America  has  more  crime  than  other  great 
countries  is  not  as  important  a  question  as  the  challenge  of 
what  each  of  us  can  do  to  lessen  serious  law  violation.  In 
dealing  with  crime  every  community  has  to  consider  protec- 
tion of  itself  against  criminals  and  prevention  or  reduction 
of  conditions  which  develop  criminals. 

Protection  Against  Crime.  Forcible  protection  against  the 
injury  which  criminals  might  do  was  once  the  only  great 
measure  used  in  relation  to  crime;  nothing  but  fear  of  conse- 
quences avails  against  the  worst  law-breakers.  To  make  our- 
selves safe  against  those  who  might  kill,  steal,  burn  houses, 
forge  checks,  counterfeit  money  or  rob  trains,  some  would-be 
wrong-doers  have  to  be  kept  afraid.  We  must  have  strong, 
vigilant,  courageous  policemen  and  sheriffs,  ready  to  use  force 
in  carrying  out  stern  laws.  Mere  knowledge  that  such  officers 
are  ever  ready  to  make  arrests  prevents  crime.  Fear  of  a  just 
court  which  may  impose  a  heavy  fine,  a  term  in  prison  or 
the  death  penalty  restrains  some.  Even  well-lighted  streets 
make  crime  less  frequent  because  of  greater  fear  of  being 
caught.  We  have  jails  and  penitentiaries  to  confine  those  who 
are  too  dangerous  to  have  their  liberty. 

Prevention  of  Criminals.  But  all  the  forcible  measures  we 
may  adopt  for  mere  protection  do  not  of  necessity  make  less 
the  numbers  of  those  who  would  be  criminals  if  they  were 
bold  enough,  nor  permanently  reduce  crime.     Every  wrong- 
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doer  kept  in  prison  is  a  dead-weight  upon  his  community  when 
he  should  be  carrying  his  part  of  the  load  as  a  useful  citizen. 
Prevention  of  conditions  which  may  lead  to  crime  is  the  great 
problem  which  the  world  is  now  trying  to  solve.  No  argument 
is  needed  to  prove  that  prevention  is  more  economical  than 
protection  alone  and  that  it  is  more  just.  To  go  about  the 
solution  intelligently  we  must  ask,  "What  are  the  causes  and 
what  can  be  done?"    C!Q — " 

Causes  of  Crime.  1.  Carelessness  Causes  Crime.  We  are 
not  usually  inclined  to  hold  persons  responsible  for  careless- 
ness, but  it  is  possible  to  be  "criminally  careless."  Piling  burn- 
ing ashes  against  woodwork  causes  many  fires  for  which  care- 
less persons  are  criminally  responsible.  Ignoring  "safety  first" 
directions  may  be  criminal ;  even  though  the  accident  may  befall 
the  careless  person,  others  suffer.  The  excuse,  "I  didn't  mean 
to,"  is  weak  and  insufficient.  It  takes  watchful  good  intentions 
to  avoid  what  the  law  calls  criminal  negligence. 

2.  Idleness.  "An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop."  "Idle 
hands  find  mischief  still."  It  has  been  found  that  a  very  large 
per  cent  of  criminals  have  never  learned  how  to  do  any  useful 
work.  They  have  not  the  satisfaction  which  comes  with  an 
honestly  earned  living.  Sometimes  they  are  "hobos"  who 
have  acquired  the  love  of  wandering  and  despise  steady  em- 
ployment. Even  some  who  would  willingly  work  fall  into 
poverty  because  they  have  learned  no  trade  for  which  there  is 
demand.    Such  poverty  frequently  leads  to  crime. 

3.  Ignorance.  A  large  proportion  of  law-breaking  would 
not  occur  if  all  were  intelligent  enough  to  know  the  conse- 
quences of  violating  laws.  Criminals  as  a  class  have  little  edu- 
cation; most  of  them  dropped  out  of  school  very  early. 
Education  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  reducing  crime. 
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4.  Criminal  Environment.  In  the  story  of  "Oliver  Twist" 
an  environment  is  described  in  which  little  boys  were  taught 
skilful  stealing.  It  was  not  thought  of  as  wrong  though  it 
was  considered  "awful  to  be  caught."  Children  whose  parents 
steal  and  lie  are  not  likely  to  regard  stealing  and  lying  as 
bad.  Neglected  children  are  sometimes  nearly  as  unfortunate 
as  those  who  come  from  vicious  homes. 

5.  Heredity.  You  have  doubtless  heard,  "It  is  strange  he 
turned  out  so  well;  his  parents  are  so  bad,"  or  "He  ought  to  be 
better;  his  parents  are  good  people."  Everyone  recognizes 
that  good  ancestry  counts  but  it  seldom  makes  sure  that  any- 
one will  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  easier  for  some  to  do  right  than 
for  others.  Those  who  inherit  weak  or  nervous  constitutions 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  A  few  are  "born  criminals;"  for 
these  the  only  treatment  fair  to  the  community  is  confinement 
where  they  can  do  no  harm.  Fortunately  nearly  all  can  be 
kept  from  a  criminal  life  by  the  right  environment. 

New  Methods  of  Treatment.  Instead  of  treating  all  law- 
breakers alike,  the  attempt  is  now  made  to  deal  with  each 
according  to  his  individual  needs.  If  the  cause  of  crime  is 
carelessness,  idleness,  ignorance  or  criminal  environment,  these 
can  be  changed.  Juvenile  Courts  take  time  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances;  they  sometimes  take  young  offenders 
away  from  their  evil  companions  and  keep  them  in  school  or 
at  work.  If  possible  they  are  paroled  or  put  upon  their 
honor  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  reformatory.  In  other  words, 
they  are  given  a  chance,  and  teachers,  classmates  and  friends 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  help  them  make  good. 

First  offenders  among  grown-up  criminals  are  no  longer 
treated  like  hardened  cases  who  have  prison  habits;  they  are 
paroled  if  possible,  sent  to  special  prisons  or  at  least  kept 
separate  from  habitual  criminals  whose  example  could  only 
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make  them  worse.  Stern  discipline  has  to  be  maintained  in 
prisons  but  the  occasional  criminal  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
is  given  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade.  If  the  cause  of  his 
crime  were  carelessness,  idleness  or  ignorance  he  may  leave 
prison  a  much  better  person  than  he  entered  it.  Last  of  all, 
when  a  criminal  has  served  his  sentence  or  is  pardoned  and 
set  at  liberty,  he  finds  more  persons  than  formerly  who 
regard  him  as  an  unfortunate  rather  than  a  wicked  person. 
He  is  not  at  first  trusted  but  he  is  not  despised  and  called  a 
"jail  bird."  Lie  may  be  given  a  chance  to  "come  back,"  and 
if  he  succeeds,  his  prison  record  will  not  be  constantly  held 
up  as  a  disgrace. 

Boys  and  Girls  May  Help.  Boys  and  girls  can  help  to 
make  America's  record  for  lawlessness  better.  They  can  make 
sure  that  they  obey  the  laws  themselves.  This  seems  very  easy 
when  one  thinks  of  the  great  laws  of  the  state  which  seem  so 
far  away,  for  they  give  us  little  trouble.  It  may  be  the  little 
rules  of  school,  playground  and  home  which  need  our  atten- 
tion. Stealing  a  street  car  ride,  a  few  apples  through  the  fence 
or  a  sum  of  money  may  not  seem  equally  serious,  but  all  are 
stealing.  Cheating  in  examinations  or  in  basket  ball  is  as  law- 
less as  dishonesty  in  a  business  deal. 

Those  who  study  our  government  will  soon  be  making  laws 
which  govern  us.  If  they  are  intelligent  law  makers,  they 
will  pass  laws  which  are  clear  in  meaning  and  which  can  be 
enforced.  In  another  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  some 
of  our  laws  are  not  wise.  We  have  no  right  to  make  this 
excuse  for  lawlessness,  since  we  make  our  own  laws.  Unwise 
laws  should  be  unmade  but  not  disobeyed. 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Find  out  through  your  local  court  officials  the  duties  of  the 
sheriff  or  constable,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace.     Ask  your  local  Justice 
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of  the  Peace  for  information,  as  to  just  how  a  civil  case  is  brought 
into  the  Justice  Court — how  it  is  tried.  What  character  of  criminal 
cases  he  tries  and  what  the  extent  of  punishment  he  or  a  jury  in  his 
court  can  assign.  Find  out  from  him  the  difference  between  the  char- 
acter of  cases  which  he,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  tries  and  the  same 
cases  tried  by  the  County  or  Circuit  Judge. 

2:  Through  an  interview  with  the  court  officials  learn  the  five  crimes 
and  five  misdemeanors  most  common  in  your  community.  Try  to 
learn  through  this  interview  why  these  particular  crimes  are  most 
common — and  what  are  their  direct  causes.  With  these  facts  in  hand, 
present  them  to  your  class  with  suggestions  for  decreasing  lawlessness. 

3.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  cheating  in  examinations  is  a  form  of 
stealing. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  those  who  make  light  of  law  violations 
help  to  increase  lawlessness. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  Crime  is  increasing  in  the  United  States.  All  the  possible  causes 
listed  here  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  increase.  Which 
of  them  do  you  think  important? 

picture  shows  bad  books 

spoiled  children  cigarettes 

too  much  education  loafing  at  night 

too  little  education  no  place  to  play 

too  much  money  not  attending  church 

parents  too  busy  poverty 

lax  courts 

2.  "Most  tramps  are  college  graduates,"  said  an  ignorant  old  man 
who  was  urging  a  lad  to  quit  school  and  work  for  him.  The  man  did 
not  know  that  all  colleges  keep  a  record  of  their  graduates  and  that 
it  is  therefore  very  easy  to  prove  that  his  statement  is  nonsense. 
What  do  you  know  of  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  those 
most  often  arrested  in  your  community? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  CRIMINAL  CARELESSNESS?  Under  what 
circumstances  is  reckless  auto  driving  criminal? 

4.  In  addition  to  the  causes  of  crime  discussed  in  this  chapter,  rank 
the  accompanying  according  to  the  part  you  think  they  play  in 
causing  crime: 

strikes  gambling 

drunkenness  bad  companions 

quarrels  betting 
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Which  are  most  likely  to  be  combined  as  causes? 

5.  "It  serves  him  right;  he  did  wrong  and  he  got  in  jail."  Of  the 
reasons  given  below  which  are  the  most  to  be  considered  in  sending 
a  law-breaker  to  jail? 

(a)  To  get  even  with  him. 

(b)  To  reform  him. 

(c)  To  make  an  example  for  others. 

(d)  To  keep  him  from  doing  more  harm. 

6.  In  speaking  of  a  children's  court  judge  one  juvenile  delinquent 
said,  "I  like  the  judge  because  he  treats  us  all  alike."  Another  said, 
"I  like  him  because  he  gives  each  one  a  square  deal."  Which  remark 
paid  the  judge  the  higher  compliment  as  a  useful  officer? 


CHAPTER  XVII 
TRANSPORTATION 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms? 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  227.         interstate  rates,  227. 
permanent  roads,  223.  competing  lines,  230. 

government  ownership,  231. 

These  expressions  are  often  seen  in  newspapers  and  magazines.   You 
should  ascertain  their  meanings  before  reading  the  chapter. 


N  /Methods  of  Transportation.  Transportation  has  always 
held  an  important  place  in  the  development  of  states  and 
nations.  In  America  animal  paths  and  Indian  trails  marked 
the  best  routes  for  overland  transportation  when  the  white 
man  appeared.  But  these  could  be  used  only  by  travelers  on 
foot  or  at  best  by  horsemen  and  pack  trains.  When  the  need 
became  sufficiently  pressing,  roads  \verecntrthrough  the  forest, 
streams  were  bridged  and  commerce  was  carried  in  wagons  of 
various  types  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses.  Waterways  were  im- 
portant as  routes  of  travel  from  the  beginning.  Many  canals 
were  built  and  the  canal  boat,  barge,  flatboat,  keelboat  and 
canoe  carried  much  of  the  internal  commerce  of  America  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  steamboat  largely  supplanted  other 
boats  and  carried  a  greatly  increased  tonnage.  Railroads  were 
a  great  improvement  over  inland  water  transportation  because 
they  could  be  built  where  most  needed.  But  the  steamboat 
and  the  freight  car  had  to  be  filled  with  goods  hauled  in 
wagons.  Thus  the  wagon  has  always  been  an  important  factor 
in  transportation.    The  automobile  truck  is  rapidly  taking  the 
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place  of  wagons  for  transporting  freight,   especially  in  the  ■ 
cities.    AlfoTTlTese  methods  of  transportation  have  been  im- 
portant in  our  national  development. 

The  lives  of  our  people,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  and 
the  very  existence  of  our  nation  depends  upon  transporta- 
tion. The  better  the  facilities  for  transportation  the  greater 
are  the  possibilities  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
people.  Modern  transportation,  without  which  civilization  is 
impossible,  depends  upon  good  roads,  good  railroads  and  good 
waterways. 

Early  Roads.  As  the  pioneer  pushed  westward  across  the 
continent  he  built  his  trading  post  along  the  streams  because 
his  produce  could  be  sent  down  stream  to  market.  His  roads 
were  openings  cut  through  the  forest,  the  road  builders  exer- 
cising due  care  to  cut  the  stumps  low.  With  ox  teams  the 
early  settler  could  make  three  or  four  miles  and  return  with 
loaded  wagon  in  one  day.  The  use  of  horses  doubled  the 
trade  radius  and  the  farmer  could  haul  his  grain  six  or  eight 
miles  to  market,  or  by  using  two  days,  he  might  drive  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  and  return. 

Our  fathers  were  so  accustomed  to  driving  six  or  eight  miles 
to  market  that  a  trade  radius  of  that  type  became  so  strongly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  that  it  determined 
the  location  of  stations  along  the  railroads. 

The  roads  were  in  charge  of  a  local  overseer,  who  frequently 
took  but  little  interest  in  the  six  miles  of  road  the  farmers  of  his 
community  had  to  use.  When  the  roads  were  to  be  worked 
all  the  able  bodied  men  of  the  community  were  "warned"  to 
appear  for  road  work;  they  assembled  at  a  designated  place 
on  the  date  fixed.  Each  brought  an  ax,  hoe,  shovel  or  mattock, 
or  one  or  two  a  team  and  plow.  The  procession  formed  at  one 
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end  of  the  section  of  the  road  to  be  "worked"  and  marched 
slowly  over  the  road,  occasionally  stopping  to  fill  a  ditch, 
remove  a  stump  or  cut  a  drain.  Usually  the  next  heavy  rain 
left  the  road  in  as  bad,  or  probably  worse  condition  than  it 
was  before  being  "worked." 

Permanent  Roads  Before  the  Civil  War.  While  the  above 
described  neighborhood  road  was  the  rule  there  were  a  few 
cases  of  permanent  improvement  of  state  and  national  high- 
ways. By  the  act  of  Congress  in  1820  a  national  highway 
known  as  the  Cumberland  Road  was  established  from  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Construction  was 
begun  in  1806  and  it  was  practically  completed  about  1840  at 
a  cost  of  $6,824,919.33  to  the  national  government.  Perma- 
nent state  highways  constructed  by  incorporated  companies 
that  were  permitted  to  collect  tolls,  were  built  in  many  of  the 
states. 

During  the  era  of  railroad  building  state  aid  to  permanent 
state  highways  was  no  longer  considered.  The  public  high- 
ways were  under  local  control  and  were  badly  neglected. 

The  Inefficiency  of  County  Control.  The  greater  part  of  the 
public  roads  of  the  county  were  little  better  in  1910  than  they 
were  in  1865  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  State  aid  had 
been  granted  in  several  states,  but  the  location,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  public  highways  was  under  the  sole 
direction  of  the  county  or  local  officials.  There  was  no  organ- 
ized effort  to  secure  a  general  connected  system  of  approved 
highways.  The  official  records  of  a  certain  eastern  state  show 
strikingly  the  failure  of  the  system  of  local  control.  During 
the  twelve  years  from  1901  to  1913  this  state  granted  state 
aid  to  local  communities  to  assist  in  building  improved  roads, 
but  the  work  was  supervised  as  to  location  and  kind  of  road  by 
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the  county  commissioners.  During  this  period  nine  hundred 
forty-four  miles  of  improved  roads  were  built,  the  cost  vary- 
ing from  $160  to  $11,463  per  mile.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture about  the  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  is  that  they 
were  built  in  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  two  separate  and 
disconnected  sections.  The  sections  were  short,  averaging  one- 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  length.  A  state  map  showing  the  location 
of  these  improved  sections  shows  at  a  glance  where  the  local 
officials  and  politicians  lived,  for  most  of  them  had  a  section 
of  state  road  by  their  home. 

This  instance  gives  added  force  to  the  warning  of  the  state 
highway  engineer  of  Wisconsin  who  after  fourteen  years  of 
efficient  service  said,  "The  situation  facing  the  state  highway 
organizations  is  serious,  but  the  situation  in  the  county  high- 
way organizations  is  infinitely  worse.  The  money  paid  the 
county  highway  commissioner  does  not  attract  the  type  of 
man  who  should  fill  these  important  positions.  Despite  all  that 
the  State  Commission  has  preached  and  sought  to  teach,  the 
last  few  years  have  seen  but  little  improvement  in  the  average 
county  organization,  while  the  expenditures  have  'mounted 
apace.'  " 

The  difficulty  in  securing  the  best  results  through  county 
control  is  emphasized  by  the  statement  made  by  the  Federal 
Director  of  Public  Roads  before  a  special  committee  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature,  April  9,  1921.  He  said,  "We  are  trying 
now  to  get  away  from  having  any  dealings  with  counties  on 
federal  aid ;  desiring  to  deal  only  with  the  state  highway  com- 
mission. Dealing  with  counties  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 
If  Missouri  attempts  to  give  the  counties  jurisdiction  over  road 
construction,  or  distribute  the  money  by  counties  or  districts, 
federal  road  aid  cannot  be  given.    The  money  obtained  must 
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be  expended  on  permanent  road  work  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  state  highway  department." 

It  is  now  realized  more  than  ever  before  that  any  high- 
way administration,  whether  it  be  state  or  county,  must  have 
the  service  of  the  best  business  brains  and  the  best  engineer- 
ing talent  the  market  affords.  It  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  best  and  cope  with  the  worst  contractors,  and  get  for  the 
people  good  construction  at  a  fair  price.  The  people  must  have 
able  representatives  in  this  struggle,  or  the  losses  in  poor 
roads  and  unjustified  prices  will  be  appalling.  Such  an  organ- 
ization is  impossible  in  every  county  for  the  men  are  not 
available.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in  every  county  whose 
honesty  is  above  reproach,  but  honesty  alone  cannot  take  the 
place  of  engineering  skill  and  administrative  ability. 

Federal  Aid  and  State  Control  in  Road  Building.  The  inef- 
ficient and  wasteful  system  of  county  control  has  been  largely 
supplanted  since  1916  by  a  system  of  state  control  under 
federal  supervision.  This  important  change  was  brought  about 
by  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Law,  July  11,  1916.  The  purposes 
of  this  act  are  set  forth  to  be :  "To  promote  agriculture,  afford 
better  facilities  for  rural  transportation  and  marketing  of 
farm  products,  and  encourage  the  development  of  a  general 
system  of  highways."  This  law  provides  that  "the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Highway  Department  of  each 
state  shall  agree  upon  the  roads  to  be  constructed  therein  and 
the  character  and  method  of  construction." 

The  results  of  this  provision  are  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  the  financial  aid  allowed  in  the  first  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000,000  annually  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
establishment  of  a  State  Highway  Department  in  each  state 
is  essential  to  receiving  federal  aid,  and  every  state  has  com- 
plied with  this  provision.     The  location  and  construction  of 
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every  highway  participating  in  federal  aid  must  be  under  the 
control  of  expert  engineers  of  the  state  highway  department, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  experts  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Under  such  a  system  of  checks  by  highway 
experts,  a  connected  system  of  permanent  state  highways  is 
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The  Motor  Truck  Is  Now  Effectively  Used 
in  Transportation 


being  built  and  on  state  and  national  highways  people  are  no 
longer  wasting  their  money  upon  roads  which  need  to  be  made 
over  every  year.  The  making  of  good  roads  takes  time.  It  is 
usually  wiser  to  construct  a  few  miles  of  permanent  road  each 
year  than  to  distribute  attempts  at  improvement  over  all  roads 
of  a  county. 
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A  serious  responsibility  now  confronts  every  highway  de- 
partment. The  construction  of  permanent  roads  is  a  slow 
process.  Years  will  be  required  to  build  a  general  system  of 
improved  highways  throughout  the  country.  We  owe  to  com- 
ing generations,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  a  general  highway  sys- 
tem of  the  highest  degree  of  permanency  possible. 


Kansas  State  Highway  No.  96  Between  Nickerson 
and  Hutchinson 

This  picture  was  taken  in  1919.   Traffic  was  then  240  vehicles  each  day. 

Good  Roads  and  the  Automobile.  Good  roads,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  motor  truck  have  produced  a  radical  change 
in  our  transportation  system.  Until  recently  the  radius  of 
trade  territory  for  "rural  transportation  and  marketing  farm 
products"  was  about  six  miles.  By  taking  two  days  this  was 
extended  to  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  Today  the  auto,  motor 
truck  and  good  roads  have  increased  the  radius  for  "marketing 
farm  products"  sixfold,  and  instead  of  from  six  to  twenty 
miles  we  have  from  forty  to  one  hundred  twenty  miles. 
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Marketing  Farm  Products.  In  the  official  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  submitted  to  Congress  the  following  facts 
are  given.  Throughout  a  period  of  sixty-six  days  forty-eight 
parcel  post  shipments  of  staple  food  products  were  made,  using 
motor  trucks  of  from  one  to  three  tons  capacity,  between 
"Washington,  D.  C,  and  eight  surrounding  towns  within  a 
range    of    from    fifty    to    one    hundred    twenty-five    miles. 


Kansas  State  Highway  No.  96  Between  Nickerson 
and  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

This  picture  was  taken  in  1922.    It  shows  an  18-foot  brick-paved  road  built 
with  federal  aid.    Traffic  is  now  1500  vehicles  each  day. 

These  shipments  were  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  a  total 
cost  for  the  commodities  of  $15,188.32.  The  same  articles  on 
the  same  dates  bought  in  the  open  market  at  the  lowest  retail 
price  would  have  cost  the  consumer  $21,854.32.  There  was 
a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  $6,666.00  or  a  little  over  thirty 
per  cent,  while  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  to  the  gov- 
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ernment  was  only  $37.78  more  than  the  postal  receipts.  Truck- 
ing associations,  where  good  roads  insure  continuous  serv- 
ice, are  in  operation  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  farm- 
ers are  enabled  to  deliver  their  products  to  market  in  less  time 
and  in  better  condition.  The  motor  truck  gives  the  farmer 
such  an  advantage  in  marketing  that  dairy  herds  are  increas- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Pure  milk  is  considered  necessary  in  every 
home,  and  the  demand  in  large  cities  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
motor  truck  and  good  roads  mean  purer  milk  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  cities,  the  saving  of  many  lives,  as  well  as  increased 
profits  to  the  farmers. 

Importance  of  Good  Roads.  Good  roads  mean  better  mar- 
kets for  the  farmer  and  better  products  for  his  customers. 
They  mean  better  rural  schools  and  more  acquaintance  with 
daily  world  events.  They  increase  the  size  of  the  farmer's 
neighborhood;  they  bring  to  the  rural  community  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  without  its  noise  and  confusion. 

The  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem  depends  largely 
upon  good  roads.  Much  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
giving  country  boys  and  girls  better  schools  in  communities 
which  have  good  roads.  Consolidated  schools  are  increasing 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  those  sections  that  are  making  progress  in 
road  building. 

Railroad  Transportation.  The  great  arteries  of  commerce 
in  the  United  States  are  the  railroads.  Our  great  cities  were 
made  possible  by  railroad  transportation  and  if  for  any 
reason  this  transportation  were  to  cease,  starvation  in  these 
great  cities  would  be  certain.  The  motor  truck,  the  canal 
or  the  inland  rivers  cannot  under  present  conditions  take  the 
place  of  the  railroads  as  the  great  trunk  lines  of  commerce 
of  this  country.    Their  great  powers  over  the  welfare  of  our 
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people  cannot  be  trusted  to  private  control.  Our  government 
has,  therefore,  asserted  the  right  to  regulate  railroads  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  the  public  good.  The  government  has, 
by  act  of  Congress,  sustained  by  supreme  court  decisions, 
asserted  the  right  to  fix  rates  which  the  railroads  can  charge 
and  the  wages  which  they  shall  pay. 

During  the  World  War  the  Director-General,  acting  for 
the  President,  operated  the  roads  as  one  system.  The  ad- 
vantages of  unified  control  and  operation  proved  to  be  very 
great.  The  railroads  rendered  splendid  service  and  contributed 
their  full  share  in  helping  to  win  the  war. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  has  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
(See  Art.  1,  Section  8.)  After  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  this  section  of  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  fix  railroad  rates,  Congress  created  a  body  known  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  act  as  the  agent  of  Con- 
gress in  performing  this  duty.  This  commission  consists  of 
eleven  members  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Not  only  rate  making  but  general  powers  of  in- 
spection and  supervision  which  Congress  deems  necessary  for 
the  government  to  exercise  over  railroads  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

State  Public  Service  Commissions.  While  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  the  United  States  government  has  the 
power  to  fix  interstate  rates  it  has  also  decided  that  the  various 
state  governments  have  the  right  to  fix  rates  between  two 
points  within  a  state.  Most  of  the  state  governments  have 
created  commissions  usually  called  public  service  commissions 
and  made  them  agents  of  the  states  in  all  dealings  with  public 
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service  corporations.  [  One  of  the  important  duties  of  these 
public  service  commissions  is  toffix  intrastate  railroad  ratesA 

Increased  Rates  and  Wages.  At  the  time  the  government 
took  control  of  the  railroads,  January  7,  1918,  the  wages  of 
railroad  employees  had  not  been  increased  since  before  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War.  Soon  the  Director-General 
announced  an  increase  in  wages.  A  few  days  later  rates  were 
raised.  Other  increases  both  in  wages  and  rates  were  neces- 
sary, but  during  government  control  receipts  did  not  equal  op- 
erating expenses.  The  deficit  was  met  by  appropriations  made 
by  Congress.  The  actual  loss  to  the  United  States  in  operation 
of  the  railroads  had  by  August  7,  1921,  amounted  to  $1,452,- 
605,245  and  in  addition  to  that  the  government  has  loaned  the 
roads  $655,913,487.  After  the  war  the  expenses  of  operation 
continued  to  increase.  The  sentiment  of  the  country  favored 
the  return  of  the  roads  to  their  owners.  But  the  principle 
of  government  regulation  of  both  rates  and  wages  had  been 
established  before  the  war.  The  life  of  the  nation  depended 
upon  railroad  transportation.  It  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  solve  the  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  good 
transportation  service  for  the  people  and  a  fair  return  to  the 
owners  of  the  roads. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  our  government  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
solve.  After  a  long  discussion  a  transportation  act  known 
as  the  Esch-Cummins  law  was  passed.  This  law  increased 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  made 
it  the  agent  of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  railroads. 
The  law  requires  the  commission  to  determine  rates  and  says, 
"it  shall  give  consideration  to  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country"  and  to  "enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to  provide 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  with  adequate  transportation." 
The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  fix  a  rate 
that  will  produce  a  net  income  of  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
upon  a  fair  valuation  of  the  railroad  property  and  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission  it  is  best  they  may  fix  the  rate 
high  enough  to  bring  a  net  income  of  six  per  cent  and  require 
the  extra  one-half  per  cent  to  be  used  to  improve  the  railroads. 
The  difficult  problem  of  the  commission  is  to  find  a  fair 
value. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board.  One  of  the  greatest  industrial 
problems  of  our  age  is  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  employed  in  railroad  transportation. 
The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  provides  for  a  board  of  nine 
to  be  known  as  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  members  of 
this  board  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  but  the  President  must  appoint  three  from  men  nomi- 
nated by  the  railroad  employees  and  three  from  men  nominated 
by  the  railroad  companies.  He  is  free  to  choose  any  one  he 
thinks  will  best  represent  the  interests  of  the  public  for  the 
other  three  members.  The  board  was  organized  April  16, 
1920.  It  has  been  successful  in  adjusting  a  number  of  very 
difficult  disputes  that  have  developed  between  laborers  and 
the  companies. 

Improvement  in  Railroads.  The  railroad  management  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years.  In  the  period  before 
the  Great  War  the  big  men  in  railroad  management  were 
men  of  great  wealth  who  had  secured  their  positions  by  owning 
or  controlling  a  large  part  of  the  property.  Now  the  typical 
railroad  president  is  a  practical  railroad  man  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  railroading.  Great  improvement  and  more 
efficient  service  have  resulted  from  this  change  in  type  of  man- 
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agement.  These  men  do  all  they  can  to  co-operate  with  our 
government  in  solving  great  transportation  problems  of  the 
country. 

Railroad  Problems.  1.  What  Should  Railroads  Earn? 
The  problem  of  how  much  money  railroads  should  be  allowed 
to  earn  is  very  difficult  of  solution.  It  is  hard  to  determine 
what  railroad  property  itself  has  cost  or  what  it  is  worth. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  studied  the  problem, 
but  until  the  value  of  railroad  property  has  been  found  out, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  agree  as  to  what  would  be  fair 
earnings. 

2.  Labor  and  the  Railroads.  Labor  problems  are  likewise 
hard  to  settle.  How  many  hours  a  day  shall  railroad  em- 
ployees work?  How  much  shall  they  receive  per  hour?  If 
a  run  is  long  so  that  an  engineer  or  conductor  must  be  on 
duty  more  than  a  fair  working  day,  what  arrangements  should 
be  made?  Such  problems  as  these  are  constantly  calling  for 
solution. 

3.  Freight  and  Passenger  Rates.  Should  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  be  charged  in  proportion  to  distance  alone?  How 
much  should  be  added  for  transferring  from  one  road  to 
another?  Should  railroads  be  permitted  lower  rates  between 
cities  connected  by  waterways  than  between  points  equally 
distant  connected  by  railway  only  ? 

4.  Railroad  Schedules.  Should  railroads  make  their  train 
schedules  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  or  to  keep 
business  away  from  competing  lines  ? 

5.  Government  Control.  All  of  the  longer  railroads  cross  a 
number  of  states.  Which  problems  of  such  roads  should 
be  regulated  by  the  United  States  and  which  by  the  states? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  of  American  railroads. 
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Because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  solutions,  some  have  sug- 
gested government  ownership  and  control;  others  insist  that 
"politics"  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word  would  enter  into  opera- 
tion by  the  government.  Whether  roads  are  owned  by  private 
companies  or  by  the  nation,  government  regulation  is  needed 
in  solving  the  problems. 

Modern  Water  Transportation.  The  United  States  has 
about  twenty-six  thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  These 
are  not  being  used  for  commerce  to  any  great  extent.  The 
possibilities  of  cheap  water  transportation  for  heavy  freight 
on  our  rivers  seem  to  be  almost  unlimited.  As  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country  depends  upon  its  commerce  our  govern- 
ment has  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  our  waterways  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our 
people.  It  has  built  forty  new  steel  barges,  each  of  two  thou- 
sand tons  capacity,  and  six  steam  tow-boats  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred horsepower  for  use  on  the  Mississippi  River.  One  of 
the  tow-boats,  the  Natchez,  has  carried  6,000  tons  of  freight 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  in  twelve  days,  and  she  has 
carried  12,000  tons  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans 
in  six  days.  Our  government  is  operating  the  barge  line  on 
the  Mississippi  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  river  trans- 
portation under  modern  conditions.  The  barge  line  is  allowed 
to  charge  only  eighty  per  cent  of  the  low  competing  rates 
charged  by  railroads  which  parallel  the  river.  The  rate 
of  the  barge  line  is  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  average  railroad 
rate  of  the  country.  Yet  the  barge  line  is  making  a  good  net 
profit.  The  success  of  this  demonstration  of  river  transporta- 
tion by  our  government  indicates  that  wise  use  of  our  water- 
ways may  greatly  increase  our  prosperity. 
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Co-ordination  of  Motor,  Waterway  and  Railroad  Trans- 
portation. From  what  has  been  said  about  highways,  rail- 
roads, and  water  transportation  it  is  evident  that  our 
government  is  interested  in  promoting  all  three  types  of  trans- 
portation. Railroads  have  always  been  promoted  by  all  divi- 
sions of  our  government;  Congress  has  given  many  millions 
of  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  railroad  companies,  and  states, 
cities,  counties  and  townships  have  voted  untold  millions  in 
bonds  to  promote  railroad  construction. 

The  appropriation  bills  of  every  Congress  for  many  years 
have  carried  heavy  appropriations  for  the  improvements  of 
Cqyers  and  harborsA  The  United  States  government  built  the 
steel  barge  line  now  operating  on  the  Mississippi  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $6,000,000.  Congress  in  .the  Esch-Cummins  bill 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  "to  promote,  encourage 
and  develop  water  transportation,  service  and  facilities,  in 
connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to 
foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation." Undoubtedly  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  fullest  development  of  all  three  methods  of 
transportation  and  their  co-ordination  rather  than  in  their 
destructive  competition.  The  motor  trucks  may  take  most 
of  the  short  haul  freight  business  from  the  railroads,  but 
they  will  serve  more  and  more  as  feeders  for  the  railroads. 
Water  lines  of  transportation  may  take  the  carrying  of  freight 
such  as  coal,  cotton  and  building  materials  from  the  railroads 
where  water  transportation  is  available,  but  the  water  lines,  too, 
will  become  feeders  of  the  railroads.  As  commerce  grows, 
the  perishable  freight  and  high  priced  merchandise  for  which 
speed  is  important  and  rates  high  will  continue  to  go  upon  the 
railroads. 

Experience  in  Europe  has  shown  that  when  waterways  are 
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developed  the  operation  of  rail  lines  which  parallel  the  rivers 
becomes  very  profitable  because  of  the  high  class  of  freight  car- 
ried. The  wealth  of  our  nation,  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  our  people 
demand  that  we  make  the  fullest  use  of  motor,  rail  and 
water  transportation.  Every  citizen  should  realize  the  im- 
portance of  good  roads,  the  great  saving  in  the  wise  use  of 
our  waterways,  and  the  vital  necessity  for  efficient  railroads. 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Clip  pictures  and  make  a  poster  showing  the  various  methods  of 
transportation. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  on  "Good  Roads  for  the  Farmer." 

3.  Find  out  from  the  railroad  agent  in  your  town — or  the  town  near 
which  you  live,  the  freight  on  one  hundred  pounds  of  apples  from 
San  Francisco  to  Boston,  from  San  Francisco  to  Kansas  City;  the 
rate  on  canned  salmon  from  Seattle  to  Boston,  from  Seattle  to  Kansas 
City;  the  rate  on  one  hundred  pounds  of  farm  machinery  from  Bos- 
ton to  Seattle,  from  Boston  to  Cincinnati;  how  do  these  various  rates 
compare  with  the  distance  the  goods  is  hauled?  How  do  you  account 
for  the  difference  in  rates  when  compared  with  the  distance? 

4.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  all  money  for  road  building  should  be 
spent  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  permanent  high- 
ways under  the  direction  of  state  highway  departments  with  the 
approval  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Road  Bureau. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  the  waterways  of  the  nation  should  be 
improved  and  made  an  important  part  of  our  transportation 
system. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  farm  products  bought  or  sold  in  your  community 
which  are  being  shipped  in  motor  trucks. 

2.  Explain  how  motor  transportation  and  good  roads  have  improved 
schools. 

3.  How  much  greater  load  can  a  team  haul  over  a  hard  surface  road 
than  it  can  over  the  ordinary  dirt  road? 

4.  Show  why  railroad  transportation  is  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  any  great  city  in  the  United  States. 
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5.  The  tow  boat  Natchez  hauled  12,000  tons  of  freight  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  on  one  trip.  If  the  average  load  of  freight  cars  is 
twenty-five  tons,  how  many  trains  of  fifty  cars  each  would  be  required 
to  haul  the  same  freight?  The  Natchez  hauls  6,000  tons  up  the  river 
on  one  trip.  How  many  freight  trains  would  be  required  to  haul  the 
same  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  good  roads  and  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile increase  the  size  of  the  farmer's  neighborhood? 

7.  Explain  the  statement  that  railroads,  telephones  and  telegraphs 
bring  the  average  citizen  nearer  to  the  state  capital  than  he  was  to  his 
county  seat  before  these  means  of  travel  and  communication  came  into 
use. 

8.  List  five  railroad  problems  which  are  difficult  of  solution. 

9.  In  most  European  countries  railroad  rates  and  accommodations 
are  of  several  classes.  For  example,  a  first  class  ticket  may  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  a  third  class.  In  this  way  each  pays  for 
the  kind  of  accommodation  he  uses.  What  are  the  advantages  of  such 
a  plan? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

CO-OPERATION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Do  You  Know  These  Terms.7  _ 

primitive  peoples,  235.  conservation,  240..' 

environment,  235./^2^  individual  liberty,  239. 

corporation,  237.  philanthropic,  238. 

You  must  understand  these  words  as  you  read  this  chapter.  Look 
up  each. 

Working  Together.  The  work  of  our  government  is  accom- 
plished through  co-operation — working  together.  Each  for 
all  and  all  for  each  is  what  renders  great  achievement  possible 
in  all  things.  The  lone  cave  man  could  have  only  a  crude 
shelter ;  it  requires  co-operation  to  build  a  modern  house.  Be- 
cause savage  tribes  are  not  able  to  unite  large  groups  in  com- 
mon efforts,  their  members  must  take  things  for  the  most 
part  as  they  find  them;  civilized  man  through  co-operation 
makes  his  environment  according  to  his  ambitions,  soon  over- 
coming obstacles  which  block  the  progress  of  primitive  peoples. 

Leaders  and  Followers.  Co-operation  requires  wise  leader- 
ship and  loyal  followers.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  civilization  depends  upon  specialization.  Most  of  us  may 
reasonably  think  of  ourselves  as  specialists  in  one  occupation 
though  we  may  know  very  little  about  others.  The  skill- 
ful carpenter  is  his  own  leader  in  work  which  requires  no  one 
else  to  direct  him;  the  same  workman  may  be  a  follower  when 
he  makes  a  railroad  journey.  His  leaders  may  then  be  the  con- 
ductor or  the  man  who  answers  questions  at  the  information 
office. 

Progress  is  made  because  of  wise  or  inventive  leaders  but 
no  less  on  account  of  followers  wise  enough  to  select  the  right 
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leaders  to  imitate.  The  fact  that  a  strong  or  brilliant  person 
finds  an  improved  way  of  doing  something  useful  has  little 
value  unless  his  fellows  wisely  choose  his  leadership;  the 
strongest  or  wisest  accomplish  little  alone.  As  an  example 
of  co-operation  in  relation  to  progress  the  art  of  writing  is 
very  interesting.  Picture-writing  came  first;  then  someone 
found  that  a  much  simpler  mark  than  any  picture  could  stand 
for  an  idea  just  as  well.  Then  marks  which  we  call  letters 
were  used  to  indicate  sounds  and  almost  all  the  world  followed 
this  improvement;  and  it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
until  the  same  letters  will  be  used  everywhere.  Only  the  co- 
operation of  leader  and  follower  brings  about  progress. 

Co-operation  requires  obedience  to  those  who  have  the 
right  to  lead.  In  a  mountain  climbing  excursion  only  a  very 
foolish  person  would  refuse  to  follow  the  guide.  We  elect 
officers  and  give  them  the  right  to  command  or  direct  us; 
the  good  citizen  recognizes  their  leadership.  Co-operation 
often  requires  us  to  do  as  others  of  the  group  are  doing  even 
though  no  one  commands.  If  it  is  the  custom  to  stand  while 
singing  or  to  remove  the  hat  while  the  flag  is  passing,  only 
rudeness  or  ignorance  causes  one  of  a  group  not  to  "conform" 
or  do  as  his  fellows.  This  is  very  different  from  saying 
that  all  should  follow  in  doing  a  wrong  action.  The  good 
citizen  is  willing  to  co-operate. 

Strangers  to  Each  Other  May  Be  Working  Together. 
Co-operation  includes  groups  who  may  not  know  other  groups 
with  whom  they  are  working.  The  farmer  grows  grain,  the 
railroads  carry  it  to  a  city  mill;  the  miller  makes  it  into 
food  products  which  may  be  further  changed  by  the  baker; 
in  its  refined  form  the  grain  is  good  for  the  factory  worker 
who  makes  farm  machinery,  which  is  in  turn  carried  by  the 
railroads  to  the  farmer  who  produces  the  grain.     The  news- 
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paper  you  read  depends  for  its  news  items  upon  reporters 
who  never  see  their  readers,  who  may  not  even  see  the  editors, 
compositors  and  typesetters  who  assemble  the  paper.  If  you 
should  write  the  names  or  occupations  of  all  the  unseen  and 
unknown  persons  who  made  your  breakfast  or  lunch  pos- 
sible, the  list  would  be  very  long.  Truly  no  one  lives  unto 
himself  and  our  government  guides  and  protects  us  all. 

Co-operation  in  Business.  People  have  worked  together  in 
a  general  way  by  means  of  trade  and  commerce  since  the 
days  of  the  cave  men;  with  all  well  developed  civilizations  men 
have  organized  in  special  groups  for  the  purpose  of  co-operat- 
ing in  business.  The  greater  part  of  our  trade  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  our  great  industrial  plants  are  conducted  by  these 
organized  groups;  some  of  them  are  composed  of  a  few  men, 
partners  in  the  business — each  owning  a  fractional  share,  but 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  firm;  others 
may  be  composed  of  any  number  of  persons ;  each  puts  into  the 
business  a  definite  sum  of  money  and  is  not  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  the  group  beyond  a  certain  amount.  This  type  of  an 
organized  business  group  is  called  a  corporation  and  people 
who  put  money  into  the  business  are  known  as  stockholders. 
Usually  the  stockholder  is  not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  beyond  the  amount  of  the  stock  which  he  holds. 
Manufacturing,  transportation,  commerce,  mining,  insurance, 
in  fact  practically  all  business  which  requires  a  large  invest- 
ment of  capital  is  carried  on  by  corporations.  Many  of  these 
business  corporations  have  thousands  of  stockholders;  their 
stock  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  and  can 
be  bought  on  the  stock  market.  Anyone  who  has  money 
enough  to  buy  one  share  may  become  a  stockholder.  Corpora- 
tions may  issue  bonds — that  is  give  interest  bearing  notes  of  the 
corporation,  and  sell  them  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy.    The 
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persons  who  buy  these  bonds  are  known  as  bondholders  of 
the  corporation;  the  bonds  of  a  large  corporation  may  be  held 
by  many  thousand  different  persons.  The  stockholders  and 
bondholders  of  a  corporation  each  has  a  personal  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  business. 

Co-operation  for  Play  and  Work.  A  baseball,  basketball 
or  football  team  is  a  voluntary  organization  for  co-operation 
in  play  and  recreation.  Any  member  of  a  football  team  under- 
stands the  advantage  of  working  together  to  win  the  game. 
The  advantage  of  co-operation  in  work  is  fully  as  great. 

There  is  frequently  much  work  in  a  community  or  among 
a  group  of  people  in  the  same  work  which  concerns  every- 
one in  the  community  or  group  but  for  which  no  one  in  par- 
ticular is  responsible.  Such  work  is  done  by  a  voluntary  organ- 
ization of  people  in  the  community  or  group.  The  Red  Cross, 
Bankers  Associations,  Medical  Associations,  Farmers'  Organ- 
izations— like  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange,  health  and 
welfare  associations  such  as  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society 
are  examples  of  co-operation  in  groups. 

These  organizations  represent  a  wide  variety  of  activity 
ranging  from  the  purely  philanthropic,  like  the  Red  Cross,  to 
those  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the  welfare  and  protection 
of  the  members  of  a  certain  group — such  as  Labor  Unions. 
Many  of  them  are  working  for  both  the  welfare  of  society 
as  a  whole  and  the  advancement  of  their  own  group.  For 
example,  the  Medical  Associations  have  stimulated  research 
work  and  spread  medical  knowledge  which  has  made  possible 
the  control  of  disease  and  an  increase  in  the  average  length 
of  human  life.  This,  of  course,  is  of  great  value  to  all 
people ;  at  the  same  time  medical  associations  have  done  much 
for  the  betterment  of  the  medical  profession.    Many  of  these 
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volunteer  organizations  study  the  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted  and  propose  and  push  laws  in  both  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures  which  have  to  do  with  the  work 
they  are  doing.  Much  of  our  legislation  is  developed  in  this 
way.  For  example,  many  of  our  state  laws  that  provide  for 
the  organization  of  our  elementary  and  high  schools  and  the 
establishment  of  our  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  have 
originated  in  Teachers'  Associations.  Frequently  some  volun- 
tary organization  undertakes  work  that  is  of  value  to  the 
entire  community.  After  a  time  a  majority  of  the  community 
becomes  convinced  that  the  work  is  worthwhile  and  through 
its  representatives  provides  for  doing  the  work  through 
some  unit  of  government.  Much  of  the  work  the  government 
does  originated  in  this  way. 

Work  We  Do  Through  Our  Government.  Our  govern- 
ment is  the  greatest  co-operative  undertaking  which  a  free 
people  has  ever  carried  on.  The  makers  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  leaders  in  the  thirteen  original  colonies  could  not  dream  of 
the  many  things  a  government  now  does  for  those  who  support 
it.  Many  of  these  leaders  believed  that  the  less  the  govern- 
ment did  for  us  the  better,  so  long  as  it  guaranteed  individual 
liberty.  When  Patrick  Henry  said,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death,"  he  was  not  in  favor  of  giving  our  government 
a  great  deal  of  power,  nor  as  it  now  seems  to  us  of  expecting 
much  from  it,  except  protection  from  foreign  powers  and 
maintaining  good  order  at  home.  Throughout  our  history 
parties  have  differed  as  to  how  many  services  the  people  should 
expect  their  governments  to  render ;  now  we  look  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  everything  which  we  cannot  do  at  all,  or  which 
we  think  it  can  do  better  than  individuals  can.  Many  of  our 
political  discussions  still  have  to  do  with  what  we  should 
undertake  by  means  of  our  government. 
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Co-operation  for  Protection.  1.  Protection  Against  For- 
eign Powers.  Savage  tribes  spent  a  large  part  of  their  energy 
in  defense  against  other  tribes;  protection  against  another 
nation  or  people  still  calls  forth  the  supreme  degree  of  co-oper- 
ation. It  was  a  common  foe  which  united  the  thirteen  colonies, 
and  nothing  drives  people  into  co-operation  so  unitedly  as 
threatened  invasion.  The  national  government  leads  us  in 
union  for  defense. 

2.  Protection  Within  the  United  States.  In  cave  man  days 
and  sometimes  in  frontier  settlements,  everyone  protects  him- 
self against  everyone  else.  The  United  States,  the  states, 
counties  and  cities  all  have  a  share  in  keeping  the  peace.  We 
have  also  meat,  milk  and  other  kinds  of  food  inspection  and 
public  provisions  for  safeguarding  health.  Fire  protection, 
factory  inspection  are  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  and 
safety. 

Co-operation  in  Useful  Service.  Good  roads,  schools, 
libraries,  playgrounds,  parks  and  bathing  beaches  and  all  public 
institutions  for  caring  for  the  unfortunates  are  examples  of 
co-operation  in  useful  service.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
building  of  permanent  roads  requires  the  co-operation  of 
nation,  state  and  local  authorities.  Our  schools  derive  their  in- 
come from  state  and  local  sources.  Libraries,  playgrounds  and 
parks  are  maintained  in  our  cities  through  the  expenditure  of 
government  funds  and  the  care  of  those  who  are  not  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  has  been  recognized  as  a  government 
problem  and  is  usually  carried  on  through  state  institutions, 
except  in  the  case  of  homes  for  the  poor  in  which  the  whole 
county  co-operates  to  provide  a  suitable  home. 

Co-operation  Is  Conservation.  When  America  was  being 
settled  it  abounded  in  great  forests.  The  woods  and  prairies 
were  full  of  game.  The  streams  and  lakes  everywhere  supplied 
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fish  in  great  abundance.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  trees 
were  a  hindrance  to  making  a  living.  They  were  felled,  piled 
together  and  burned  to  make  farming  possible.  Everyone 
killed  game  without  restriction.  We  were  very  late  in  realizing 
that  only  the  energetic  action  of  our  government  could  save  a 
share  of  these  resources  for  those  who  will  live  even  in  the 
near  future.  The  United  States  has  set  aside  forest  reserves 
and  established  ranger's  stations  to  save  the  enormous  amount 
of  destruction  of  timber  by  fire,  which  was  once  looked  upon 
without  the  slightest  alarm.  National  and  state  laws  protect 
game.  In  such  cases  of  conservation  our  co-operation  saves 
ourselves  from  ourselves  individually. 

Co-operation  in  Research  and  Progress.  Our  national  gov- 
ernment through  such  departments  as  that  of  agriculture  is 
constantly  experimenting  to  find  new  and  better  means  of 
doing  our  work  and  increasing  protection.  When  a  new  plant 
is  developed  or  a  new  means  of  combating  an  insect  pest  dis- 
covered, progressive  farmers  first  and  others  very  soon,  reap 
the  benefit. 

Problems  of  Co-operation  in  Government  Activities.  Can 
government  work  be  as  efficiently  carried  on  as  work  done 
by  individuals  or  groups  working  directly  for  themselves? 
Can  all  be  made  to  realize  that  government  money  is  just 
as  hard  to  raise  as  is  the  money  of  others,  and  that  it  is 
as  dishonest  to  beat  the  government  as  to  cheat  your  best 
friend?  Shall  we  willingly  follow  the  leadership  of  those 
we  elect  to  guide  us?  These  are  questions  the  answers  of 
which  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  we  may  profitably 
expect  our  government  to  work  for  us.  They  are  the  real 
tests  of  everyday  patriotism. 

"What  kind  of  country  would  this  country  be 
If  every  countryman  were  just  like  me !" 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  Interview  the  officers  of  some  co-operative  organization  of  your 
community — as  a  building  and  loan,  marketing,  or  fruit  growers'  asso- 
ciation. Appoint  two  or  three  members  of  the  class  as  a  committee  to 
learn  through  a  personal  interview  with  one  of  the  officers,  the  history 
of  the  organization — including  the  reason  for  its  formation,  what  par- 
ticular service  it  performs  for  the  community,  what  its  problems  are — 
and  why  it  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  aid  to  the  community. 

2.  Investigate  through  a  visit — or  through  communicating  with  the 
officials  in  charge — your  local  county  or  city  home  for  the  poor.  Find 
out  if  possible  whether  the  home  is  well  kept,  the  number  of  inmates 
and  what  conditions  about  the  place  may  need  improvement. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  welfare  or  co-operative  organizations  about  which 
you  know.  Appoint  committees  to  find  out  their  history,  the  reasons 
for  their  formation,  the  work  which  they  are  now  doing.  Find  out 
how  they  are  supported.  Study  especially  those  that  are  operating 
in  your  local  community. 

4.  Look  up  the  stock  market  in  a  recent  newspaper  and  make  a  list 
of  large  corporations  whose  stock  is  quoted  on  the  market. 

5.  Appoint  a  member  of  your  class  to  write  to  the  "Forestry  Serv- 
ice," United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  bulletins  on  forest 
preservation.  Discuss  in  class  what  the  Forest  Service  is  doing  for  the 
preservation  of  our  forests. 

6.  Choose  sides  and  debate  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Resolved,  that  a  star  football  player  who  does  not 
co-operate  with  his  team  is  a  disadvantage  to  his  team. 

(b)  Resolved,  that  money  spent  for  taxes  honestly  used  in 
worthwhile  co-operative  work  by  our  government  is  the  best 
investment  that  can  be  made. 

Study  Questions. 

1.  Before  civilized  people  came  to  America,  a  region  which  now 
has  a  population  of  from  three  to  five  millions,  usually  supported  from 
ten  to  fifty  thousand  savages.  Show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  co- 
operation makes  it  possible  for  many  people  to  live  in  a  region  which 
could  support  but  a  few  savages. 

2.  Show  that  co-operation  depends  upon  having  wise  leaders  in  each 
of  the  following  groups:  A  school,  a  shoe  factory,  a  baseball  team, 
an  army. 

3.  Explain  how  the  man  working  in  a  city  factory  making  shoes  co- 
operates with  the  farmer  raising  wheat. 
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4.  Make  a  list  of  proposed  laws  advocated  by  volunteer  organiza- 
tions of  your  state. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  things  the  government  does  for  us  through  its 
various  units.  How  do  we  pay  for  our  share  in  this  work?  Do  you 
think  the  money  spent  in  this  way  is  well  invested? 

6.  Find  out  how  the  laws  of  your  state  restrict  killing  game  and 
catching  fish.    How  do  these  laws  benefit  society? 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  HERITAGE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

Our  Inheritance  of  Citizenship.  We  all  know  persons  who 
have  received  property  by  inheritance.  Many  of  us  may  not 
expect  an  inheritance  of  property,  but  there  is  another  kind  of 
inheritance  for  each  of  us  of  greater  value  than  we  can  know 
or  estimate.     That  is  the  inheritance  of  American  citizenship. 

Through  our  study  of  this  book  we  have  learned  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American  citizen  and  that  the  privileges  of 
American  citizenship  are  the  outgrowth  of  centuries  of 
struggle.  We  have  seen  how  representative  government  origi- 
nated and  have  learned  that  through  our  national  and  state 
constitutions  the  fundamental  elements  of  liberty  and  repre- 
sentative government  are  secured  to  the  people. 

Our  government  is  a  co-operative  enterprise  and  if  it  is  to 
be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  each  individual 
must  bear  his  part  in  an  intelligent,  honest  and  efficient  man- 
ner. To  do  our  part,  to  have  and  to  enjoy  the  protection  and 
privileges  made  secure  by  this  government,  is  our  inheritance 
as  American  citizens. 

Our  Intellectual  Inheritance.  Chief  among  the  treasures 
of  our  inheritance  is  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages.  The  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  records  of  the 
monk  in  his  monastery ;  the  stories,  poems,  plays  and  historical 
records  by  the  wisest  men  of  all  times  are  here  available. 

Knowledge  is  acquired  through  trial  and  experience.  Once 
acquired  it  may  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another  and 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.    In  very  early  times  the  only 
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way  men  could  transmit  knowledge  was  by  the  spoken  word  or 
by  signs.  The  only  way  one  generation  could  give  knowledge 
to  the  next  was  to  give  it  to  the  children  who  remembered  it 
and  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  the  next  generation.  But  after  a 
long  time,  a  system  of  writing  was  developed  and  knowledge 
could  then  be  recorded  and  passed  on.  This  was  long,  long 
ago  and  many  generations  of  people  have  lived,  discovered 
many  things  and  recorded  their  experiences  in  writing.  The 
Greeks  studied  and  learned  much.  They  wrote  many  poems, 
plays,  histories  and  works  on  philosophy.  The  Romans 
through  nearly  a  thousand  years  had  a  great  government ;  they 
made  and  wrote  many  laws.  Much  of  this  written  knowledge 
was  kept  in  libraries  and  monastaries.  For  a  thousand  years 
after  the  great  Roman  state  ceased  to  exist  the  scholars  of 
Europe  were  keeping  records  and  writing  books.  A  short  time 
before  Columbus  discovered  America  the  printing  press  was 
invented.  Books  became  cheaper  and  many  more  people 
could  have  them.  For  the  past  four  hundred  years  the  experi- 
ences of  the  human  race  have  been  written  into  books — and  our 
government  through  its  development  of  schools  and  libraries, 
and  its  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  has  placed  this 
accumulation  of  the  world's  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
every  American.  While  we  may  choose  only  a  part  of  this 
great  wealth  of  learning,  it  is  here  for  us  to  have  and  to 
enjoy  if  we  will. 

Our  Religious  Inheritance.  Religion  has  been  important 
in  the  development  of  civilization.  Many  kinds  of  religion 
have  been  developed  by  the  human  race.  The  countries  from 
which  our  ancestors  came  once  had  state  churches  established 
by  the  government;  all  were  required  to  belong  to  the  same 
state  church.  Many  came  to  America  so  they  could  worship 
God  as  they  pleased.    In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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we  find  the  guarantee  of  religious  freedom.  Thus  America 
has  became  the  refuge  of  those  persecuted  because  of  religious 
beliefs  and  her  citizens  have  access  to  all  the  leading  churches. 

The  Bible  with  its  teachings  and  our  churches  with  their 
beautiful  forms  of  worship  may  be  called  our  religious  inheri- 
tance. The  American  idea  that  all  should  be  allowed  to  wor- 
ship as  they  choose  is  now  found  in  every  civilized  country. 
America  led  in  bringing  about  religious  freedom.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  heritage  of  an  American 
citizen. 

Our  Material  Inheritance.  We  have  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  American  continent.  Its  rich  soil,  its  great 
forests,  its  immense  beds  of  coal,  its  precious  metals,  its  useful 
minerals,  its  wells  of  oil,  its  waterways  and  its  abundant 
supply  of  building  materials  give  the  people  of  America  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  the  world's  history  to 
build  great  cities,  to  establish  large  industries,  to  make  attrac- 
tive homes — to  become  a  contented,  happy  people. 

The  development  of  these  resources  has  made  possible  great 
industries  giving  employment  to  millions.  In  no  other  country 
can  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  find  work  at  reasonable 
wages,  nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  so  nearly  all  live  in  com- 
fortable homes  and  have  such  an  abundance  of  food. 

Our  Political  Inheritance.  Government  in  America  has 
preserved  and  developed  the  best  in  civilization.  You  hold  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  its  enjoyment — American  Citizen- 
ship. The  Declaration  of  Independence  made  possible  the 
heritage  of  the  American  citizen;  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  long  safeguarded  this  treasure  and  stands 
as  a  guarantee  of  its  security.  To  keep  this  inheritance  even 
more  safe,  the  Constitutional  Amendments  and  our  state  con- 
stitutions bar  the  way  to  its  violation. 
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Representative  government  developed  through  centuries  of 
struggle,  plainly  written  into  our  constitutional  law,  made 
familiar  by  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  use,  stands  as  a 
valuable  gift  from  our  fathers  and  gives  to  the  American  citi- 
zen a  priceless  heritage.  Liberty  under  law,  guarded  by  our 
Constitution,  upheld  by  our  courts,  respected  by  our  officials, 
and  enjoyed  by  all  is  the  American's  political  birthright. 
7  The  Inheritance  of  National  Kinship.  The  principles  for 
which  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  stood 
have  become  a  vital  part  of  our  national  spirit.  Courage  in  the 
face  of  difficulties,  loyalty  to  truth,  sympathy,  honor,  gener- 
osity, these  interwoven  with  a  love  of  country  and  a  spirit  of 
service  are  most  precious,  having  been  protected  again  and 
again  by  the  achievement  of  the  American  soldier. 

Clean  and  wholesome  are  the  American  ideals,  free  from 
superstition  and  oppression.  The  memory  of  national  heroes, 
of  great  events  of  national  history,  together  with  the  living, 
throbbing  personalities  of  our  great  leaders  reach  into  the 
most  remote  corners  of  our  nation  and  are  an  inspiration  to 
Americans  everywhere. 

Looking  Forward.  These  inheritances  are  not  to  be  hoarded ; 
rather  open  wide  the  door  that  those  less  fortunate  may  share. 
They  will  gain  a  richer  meaning  if  we  pour  their  wealth  into 
the  hands  of  coming  generations.  Development  of  our  water- 
ways, extension  of  our  railroads,  the  education  of  our  people, 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  human  life  can 
have  only  one  result — a  richer,  happier  land. 

As  unselfish  service  throughout  the  ages  has  created  these 
treasures  and  kept  them  secure  for  us,  so  must  we,  through  a 
life  of  active,  unselfish  service  to  our  community  and  to  our 
nation,  keep  these  treasures  safe — for  the  America  that  is 
yet  to  be. 
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Suggested  Activities. 

1.  (a)  Study  the  following  quotations  and  express  in  writing  what 
each  one  means  to  you.     (b)  Memorize  the  one  you  like  best. 

"Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country 
has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  patriotism.  Respect  for  the  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment, compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties 
enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty." 

— George  Washington. 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his 
posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the 
least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by  others.  As  the  'patriots  of  seventy-six'  did  to  the  support 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  liberty  and  his 
sacred  honor."  — Abraham  Lincoln. 

"We  Americans  can  only  do  our  allotted  task  well  if  we  face  it 
steadily  and  bravely,  seeing  but  not  fearing  the  dangers.  Above  all 
we  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  not  asking  as  to  the  ancestry  or 
creed  of  our  comrades,  but  only  demanding  that  they  be  in  truth 
Americans,  and  that  we  all  work  together,  heart,  hand  and  head,  for 
the  honor  and  the  greatness  of  our  common  country." 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

2.  The  following  rules  showing  proper  respect  for  the  flag  are  taken 
from  the  Boy  Scout  Manual: 

I.  It  should  not  be  hoisted  before  sunrise  or  allowed  to  remain  up 
after  sunset. 

II.  At  "retreat"  sunset,  civilian  spectators  should  stand  at  attention 
and  on  the  last  four  strains  of  the  music  uncover,  holding  the  head- 
dress top  outward,  in  the  right  hand,  opposite  the  left  shoulder,  right 
forearm  against  the  breast. 

III.  When  the  national  colors  are  passing  on  parade,  or  review,  the 
spectators  should,  if  walking,  halt,  and  if  sitting,  rise  and  stand  at  atten- 
tion and  uncover. 

IV.  When  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  staff  as  a  sign  of  mourning  it 
should  be  hoisted  to  full  staff  at  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral.  In 
placing  the  flag  at  half  mast,  it  should  first  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
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the  staff,  and  then  lowered  to  position,  and  preliminary  to  lowering 
from  half  staff  it  should  first  be  raised  to  the  top. 

V.  On  Memorial  Day,  May  30th,  the  flag  should  fly  at  half  mast 
from  sunrise  until  noon,  and  full  staff  from  noon  to  sunset. 

Which  rules  will  apply  under  the  following  circumstances? 

(a)  The  flag  passes  by  carried  in  a  parade. 

(b)  At  "retreat." 

3.  Learn  the  "Flag  Salute" — "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to 
the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all." 

4.  Since  the  Great  War  it  has  been  suggested  by  many  that  each 
community  of  three  hundred  or  more  inhabitants  have  a  regular  daily 
exercise  of  respect  for  the  flag,  such  as  "retreat."  Plan  how  this  might 
be  done. 
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PREAMBLE 

We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

ARTICLE  I 
Section  I.     All  legislative   powers  herein   granted   shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  II.  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral states ;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term 
of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative; 
and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three ;  Massachusetts,  eight ; 
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Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  one;  Connecticut,  five; 
New  York,  six ;  Nezv  Jersey,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaware, 
one;  Maryland,  six;  Virginia,  ten;  North  Carolina,  five;  South 
Carolina,  five ;  Georgia,  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  III.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be, 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  third  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or 
otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a 
president  pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.  Wrhen  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  chief  justice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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7.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy- 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but 
the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  IV.  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may,  at  any 
time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
places  of  choosing  senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year; 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  V.  1.  Each  house  shall  be  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members;  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in 
their  judgment,  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Sec.  VI.  1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respec- 
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tive  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall  not  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or 
the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such 
time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  VII.  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall 
sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objec- 
tions at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If, 
after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  house ;  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays ;  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  Congress,  by  their  adjournment, 
prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect  shall  be  approved  by  him  or,  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill. 
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Sec.  VIII.    The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States :  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States: 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes: 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United 
States : 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures: 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States : 

7.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads: 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries: 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court : 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations : 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water: 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years : 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces: 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions : 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states 
respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress : 
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17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings :     And, 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  IX.  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  states,  now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 
shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed 
to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
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emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  X.  1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ; 
emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant 
any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II 

Section  I.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [Annulled.     See  Amendments,  Art.  12.] 

4.  The   Congress   may   determine   the   time   of   choosing  the 
"electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which 

day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
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shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President ; 
and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services 
a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  he 
shall  not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation : — 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  II.  1.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint,  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are 
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not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions, which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  III.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  am- 
bassadors, and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  IV.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III 

Section  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  II.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
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a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states;  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between  citizens  of  different 
states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases 
before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed 
within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  a  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  III.  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  confessions  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment 
of  treason;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
state.  And  the  Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  II.  1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state, 
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shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  III.  1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 
this  Union,  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as 
of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Sec.  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  of 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened), against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which, 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
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shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  ?.nd  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  con- 
stitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII 
The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the  states 
so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Art.  II.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Art.  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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Art.  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

Art.  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be 
compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  witness  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
Jaw;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation. 

Art.  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

Art.  VII.  In  suits  of  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact,  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise 
reexamined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Art.  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Art.  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to 
the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
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Art.  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Art.  XII.  1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for 
as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President  ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
number,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having 
one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability 
of  the  President. 

2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for 
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the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  XIII.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Art.  XIV.  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  state 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  appointed  among  the  several  states 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election,  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  the  executive  or  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress, 
or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office, 
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civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  state, 
who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state 
Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  author- 
ized by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
state  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

5.'  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Art.  XV.  1.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  state,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  conditions  of 
servitude. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without  appor- 
tionment among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration. 

Art.  XVII.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people 
thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in 
the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs 
of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:    Provided,  that  the  legislature 
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of  any  State  may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make 
temporary  appointment  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by 
election  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  elec- 
tion or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part 
of  the  Constitution. 

Art.  XVIII.  Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification 
of  this  article  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportar 
tion  thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  con- 
current power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have 
been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the 
States  by  the  Congress. 

Art.  XIX.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 

Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction. — Authority  over  naval  and 
marine  cases,  that  is,  cases  which  arise  on  the  high  seas. 

Administrative. — Executive.  Administrative  departments  are  those 
which  carry  on  the  actual  work  of  the  government. 

Agitator. — One  who  excites,  stirs  up,  discusses  and  urges  changes  in 
government. 

Aliens. — Residents  of  a  country  who  have  not  become  citizens;  for- 
eigners not  yet  naturalized. 

Allegiance. — The  tie  of  obligation  or  devotion  to  one's  government. 
Citizenship  by  birth  carries  the  obligation  without  the  formality 
of  an  oath,  but  all  foreigners  are  required  to  express  this  obliga- 
tion by  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  becoming  a  citizen. 

Alternate. — A  substitute  who  serves  in  case  the  regular  delegate  can- 
not be  present. 

Anarchist. — One  who  believes  that  laws  are  unnecessary.  Some  an- 
archists believe  that  people  would  all  be  good  if  there  were  no 
laws  to  break. 

Appeal. — Carrying  a  case  from  one  court  to  a  higher  court  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  in  the  lower  court. 

Articles  of  Confederation. — The  document  drawn  up  and  adopted  by 
the  second  Continental  Congress  and  later  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  thirteen  colonies,  1781,  which  created  a  weak  central 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  These  articles 
were  superseded  after  eight  years  by  our  present  Constitution. 

Assessed. — Levied  or  counted  upon.  Taxes  are  levied  upon  property 
at  its  assessed  valuation.  Property  which  has  been  rated  or 
counted  at  two  thousand  dollars  must  pay  twice  as  much  tax  as 
property  counted  at  one  thousand  dollars. 

Australian  Ballot. — A  ballot  provided  by  the  authorities  according  to 
law.  Secrecy  is  assured  to  the  voter.  This  reduces  intimidation 
and  bribery  since  no  one  can  be  sure  he  has  influenced  the  voter. 

Authority. — Rightful  or  legal  power;  the  right  to  command  and  to 
demand  obedience.  A  parent  has  authority  over  his  own  child. 
The  United  States  government  has  authority  over  its  citizens. 

Best  Sellers. — The  books  that  have  the  greatest  sale  within  a  certain 
given   time. 
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Bill  of  Rights. — (1)  A  "charter  of  English  liberty"  which  William  the 
Third  agreed  to  when  he  became  King  in  1689. 
(2)  A  summary  of  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  the 
people  of  the  Constitution.  Such  a  summary  is  usually  an  integral 
part  of  the  state  Constitution.  In  the  United  States  Constitution  it 
is  found  in  the  first  ten  amendments  and  in  a  few  sections  of 
Article  1. 

Blood-Tie. — Family  relationships.  In  early  tribes  every  member  was 
considered  a  blood  relative. 

Boards  and  Commissions. — Groups  of  persons  appointed  or  elected  to 
deal  with  specific  problems  or  activities  of  government.  (See 
Commissions.) 

Breach  of  the  Peace. — Any  crime  less  than  a  felony  which  disturbs 
public  order.     A  street  fight  is  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Budget. — Estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  made  before  money 
has  been  received  or  spent.  Public  money  can  be  spent  most 
wisely  and  economically  only  under  a  budget  plan. 

Bureau. — Originally  meant  a  desk  or  writing  table  with  drawers — also 
an  office  where  writing  is  done.  As  used  in  our  government  it 
means  a  department  of  public  business  requiring  a  force  of  clerks. 
The  executive  departments  represented  in  the  President's  cabinet 
are  each  subdivided  into  bureaus. 

By-Products. — Something  which  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facturing in  addition  to  the  principal  output.  In  a  smelter,  the 
soot  which  must  be  scraped  from  the  smoke  stack  may  contain  a 
mineral  by-product  of  great  value.  The  hair  used  in  plastering  is 
a  by-product  of  meat  packing  works. 

Central  Government. — The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes two  governments.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
and  state  governments.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
sometimes  called  the  Central  government. 

Charter. — A  document  which  gives  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  a 
people,  city  or  colony.  Some  of  the  American  colonies  were 
given  charters  by  the  King.  King  John  was  compelled  to  give 
his  barons  a  charter  which  guaranteed  the  people  certain  rights. 
(See  Magna  Charta.) 

City  Hall  Ring. — A  name  applied  to  a  group  of  city  officers  who  are 
supposed  to  control  city  affairs  in  their  own  interests.  Such  rings 
may  be  accused  of  dishonesty,  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty  or 
merely  of  finding  jobs  for  their  friends. 
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City  Manager. — An  officer  entrusted  with  city  business.  Instead  of 
having  city  affairs  administered  by  successful  political  candidates, 
the  city  manager  plan  would  place  all  control  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  selected  because  of  his  business  ability. 

Civil  Case. — A  trial  resulting  from  a  dispute  as  to  property  rights. 
The  decision  does  not  involve  "guilt"  or  "innocence"  but  obliga- 
tion.    Decision  is  for  or  against  the  plantiff  or  the  defendant. 

Civil  Service. — (1)  In  a  general  sense,  any  service  other  than  military 
or  naval  service  rendered  to  and  paid  for  by  the  government. 
(2)  In  a  special  sense,  the  system  of  selecting  government  em- 
ployees and  appointive  officials  upon  a  basis  of  qualification  for 
the  position  to  be  filled  instead  of  regard  for  political  service. 

Civil  Service  Commission. — A  commission  of  three,  not  all  of  the 
same  party,  appointed  by  the  President  to  aid  him  in  making 
regulations  for  the  Civil  Service  and  to  conduct  competitive 
examinations  and  recommend  candidates. 

Clannishness. — The  tendency  of  relatives  to  stick  together  in  business 
or  social  life.  Sometimes  groups  of  foreigners  settle  together, 
trade  at  the  same  store,  attend  the  same  church,  visit  only  among 
themselves,  and  have  little  to  do  with  people  not  of  their  race  or 
nation.     Such  groups  are  called  "clannish." 

Class  Distinction. — Difference  in  the  esteem  in  which  one  is  held  be- 
cause of  birth,  wealth  or  occupation.  Formerly,  lords,  dukes, 
and  barons  were  a  distinct  class  in  most  European  countries. 
Rich  and  poor  sometimes  associate  together  as  classes.  People 
doing  certain  kinds  of  work  may  be  looked  down  upon.  The 
American  ideal  is  to  respect  each  one  for  what  he  is — regardless 
of  his  ancestry,  his  money  or  his  trade.  As  some  one  has  said, 
"Every  tub  must  stand   on  its   own  bottom." 

Clearing  House. — The  establishment  where  accounts  between  banks 
are  settled  by  the  exchange  of  checks,  bills  and  other  forms  of 
credit. 

Code. — A  body  of  laws,  compiled  and  arranged  to  form  a  system  of 
laws. 

Commissions. — Groups  of  experts  organized  to  study  or  control 
specific  activities  of  government.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  charge  of  Civil  Service  examinations.  Some  commissions 
are  composed  of  paid  officers;  others  are  made  up  of  voluntary 
workmen.  There  were  many  of  these  voluntary  commissions 
during  the  Great  War. 
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Commission  Government. — Usually  a  city  government  carried  on  by 
a  small  board  of  commissioners,  elected  or  appointed,  who  em- 
ploy all  necessary  city  officers. 

Commonwealth. — A  people  united  under  free  and  popular  form  of 
government.  The  word  commonwealth  is  used  synonymously 
with  the  word  state,  as  the  states  or  commonwealths  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

Common  Law. — The  body  of  decisions  and  precedents  handed  down 
from  the  courts.  Common  law  is  used  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
when  no  statutory  law  covers  the  case. 

Compensation. — Something  given  in  return  for  service  or  goods. 
Officers  are  paid  salaries  as  compensation  for  the  service  they 
render. 

Competing  Lines. — Railways,  steamship  lines,  or  other  means  of 
transportation  or  communication,  which  without  agreement 
among  themselves  as  to  charges,  are  rendering  the  same  services 
to  the  same  community. 

Competitor. — One  who  contends  or  strives  for  the  same  thing — gen 
erally  used  in  referring  to  those  in  the  same  business  striving  to 
secure  customers. 

Compulsory  Attendance. — In  most  states  laws  require  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  until  they  reach  a  certain  age  or 
grade.  Such  attendance  at  school  is  called  compulsory  attend- 
ance. 

Compulsory  Education. — Educational  opportunity  which  people  may 
be  forced  by  law  to  provide  for  their  children. 

Congressman. — A  member  of  Congress.  The  name  is  usually  applied 
only  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Conservation. — To  keep  from  loss,  to  protect,  applied  to  national 
government  protection  of  our  natural  resources. 

Constitution. — The  foundation  or  fundamental  laws  of  a  government. 
The  United  States  and  each  of  the  states  has  a  constitution  in 
the  form  of  a  document  providing  for  the  different  branches 
of  government  and  their  operation. 

Constitutional  Convention. — An  assembly  composed  of  delegates 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  writing  or  revising  a  constitution.  The 
most  important  one  in  our  history  met  in  1787  and  drafted  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Constitutional  Officer. — One  whose  position  is  created  and  whose 
powers   are   defined   in   a   constitution.      A  state   legislature   may 
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create  or  abolish  offices  by  law  but  it  can  neither  create  nor 
abolish  constitutional  offices.  These  owe  their  position  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  who  may  adopt  or  amend  the  Constitution. 

Contagious  Disease. — Any  disease  which  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another  by  contact,  either  direct  or  indirect. 

Contiguous  Territory. — Areas  not  separated.  Territories  that  touch 
each  other  at  some  point.  The  states  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico   are   contiguous. 

Co-operative  Activities. — Work  done  by  combined  efforts  of  two  or 
more  persons.  Two  men  may  lift  a  stone  or  a  log  which  is  too 
heavy  for  one.  A  thousand  people  may  unite  in  supporting 
a  water  system  which  one  could  not  afford.  A  hundred  million 
Americans  support  and  are  benefited  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. These  are  examples  of  co-operation  or  co-operative 
activities. 

Corporation. — A  group  of  persons  organized  in  an  association  and 
endowed  by  law  with  the  rights,  privileges  and  liabilities  of  an 
individual. 

Corporation  Tax. — A  tax  levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Criminal. — One  who  commits  a  serious  offense  against  the  law,  as  a 
thief  or  murderer.     In  another  sense,  any  violator  of  law. 

Criminal  Case. — A  trial  resulting  from  violation  of  laws  for  safety 
of  life  and  property.  The  state  is  the  prosecutor  in  a  criminal 
case;  the  one  on  trial  is  declared  ''guilty''  or  '"innocent."  One 
who  is  guilty  is  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  (See  civil 
case.) 

Crusades. — A  series  of  wars  waged  during  the  first  half  of  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe  against  the  Turks. 
The  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  Many 
English   Knights  took  part  in   these   wars. 

Customs  Duties. — Taxes  collected  upon  imports  when  they  are 
brought  into  the  country.  Custom  comes  from  a  word  meaning 
keeper  or  guard.  The  keeper  used  to  stand  at  the  city  gate 
and  collect  taxes  from  all  who  brought  goods  into  the  city. 
Some  European  cities  still  collect  "gate  taxes." 

Decision. — The  settlement  of  a  case  by  a  judge  or  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  decisions  require  agreement  of  not  less  than  five  of  the 
nine  justices. 

Delegates  at  Large. — A  delegate  to  a  political  or  other  convention 
who  represents  a  state  instead  of  a  district  within  a  state.     Dele- 
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gates  to  presidential  conventions  are  elected  in  two  ways.  Some 
are  elected  by  congressional  districts;  others  are  elected  by  the 
entire  state  and  are  called  "delegates  at  large." 

Deliberative  Body. — An  assembly  which  considers  measures  before 
passing  them.  Congress  is  composed  of  the  two  houses,  both 
of  which  are  deliberative  bodies. 

Despotic  Power. — Authority  exercised  without  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

Dialects. — A  slightly  changed  mode  of  speech  or  way  of  talking  which 
may  make  understanding  very  difficult  without  seriously  chang- 
ing written  language.  The  difference,  for  example,  between 
the  language  used  by  a  London  newspaper  and  a  newspaper 
in  Denver  is  not  very  great;  yet  many  who  read  one  of  these 
papers  could  not  understand  readily  the  speech  of  those  who 
read  the  other.  In  some  European  countries  dialects  are  very 
numerous   and  very   different. 

Dictator. — One  who  is  given  absolute  authority  to  rule  a  country. 
Usually  this  is  for  only  a  limited  period  during  a  war  or  some 
great  crisis   or  disaster. 

Direct  Legislation. — Legislation  by  means  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. In  some  states  a  bill  may  by  drawn,  and  by  petition, 
filed  with  the  proper  officer,  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the  next 
election.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  proposition  vote 
"yes"  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  This  process  is  called  direct  legis- 
lation. 

Direct  Primary. — A  system  of  nominating  candidates  for  office  by 
direct  vote  of  the  members  of  a  political  party  instead  of  by  a. 
delegate    convention. 

Direct  Taxes. — Are  those  which  the  tax  levying  authority  intend 
shall  be  paid  by  the  person  owning  the  property  upon  which  they 
are  levied.     A  tax  on  land  is  a  direct  tax. 

Division  of  Labor. — Specialization,  by  which  each  works  at  one  activ- 
ity or  in  the  making  of  only  one  product.  The  earliest  division 
of  labor  was  that  between  man  and  woman;  men  were  hunters 
and  fighters,  and  women  were  housekeepers  and  gardeners.  In 
a  large  factory  each  operator  may  know  how  to  attend  but  one 
kind  of  machine.  In  addition  others  may  not  attend  machines 
at  all  but  keep  books,  manage  telephones,  or  do  inspection  duty. 
Divisions  of  labor  result  in  expert  workmen  and  increased  pro- 
duction. 
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Doubtful  States. — States  in  which  political  results  are  very  uncertain. 
In  some  states  the  Republicans  almost  always  win;  in  others 
the  Democrats;  in  still  others  success  rests  with  one  party  at  one 
election  and  with  another  at  the  next,  neither  party  being  safely 
in  the  lead  at  all  times. 

Duplication  of  Work. — The  same  work  done  by  two  or  more  depart- 
ments of  government  by  two  or  more  officers.  This  usually  rep- 
resents waste.  More  officers  than  are  needed  may  be  kept  in  office 
and  their  efforts  may  cause  waste  because  of  failure  to  agree 
or  work  together. 

Effective  Government. — An  effective  government  is  one  which  carries 
out  its  purposes.  To  be  effective  it  must  enforce  its  laws,  and 
command   respect  at  home  and  abroad. 

Electoral  College. — A  term  applied  to  the  entire  body  of  Presidential 
electors.  This  body  never  meets.  The  electors  of  each  state 
meet  at  the  state  capitol,  cast  their  vote  and  the  results  are  sent 
to  Washington  where  votes  are  counted  and  the  results  an- 
nounced. 

Environment. — Surroundings.  Conditions  in  which  one  lives.  En- 
vironment includes  home,  living,  and  neighborhood  conditions, 
school  and  church,  shop  and  the  street — everything  which  may 
affect  one  after  his  birth,  except  such  traits  or  physical  features 
as   he  may  inherit. 

Epidemic. — A  disease  that  affects  many  in  a  community  at  the  same 
time. 

Escheats. — To  become  the  property  of  the  state  because  no  legal 
owners   can   be   found. 

Excise. — A  duty  or  tax  levied  upon  certain  specified  articles  grown 
or  manufactured  in  the  country  and  operating  as  an  indirect  tax. 
The  best  known  example  in  the  United  States  is  the  tax  upon  to- 
bacco produced  and  used  within   this   country. 

Executive. — "Carrying  out."  An  executive  does  things  or  carries 
out  laws.  The  President  carries  on  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment through  the  executive  department. 

Executive  Department. — Law  enforcing  branch  of  national  or  state 
government.  It  executes  the  laws.  The  President  is  head  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  United  States.  The  governor 
and  other  administrative  officers,  like  the  treasurer  and  auditor, 
are  the  executive  department  of  state  governments. 

Ex-Officio. — "Because  of  the  office."  An  ex-officio  member  of  a 
governing  board  is  one  who  holds  his  position  because  he  occu- 
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pies  a  related  office.  Thus  the  state  superintendent  of  schools 
is  often  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Expert  Service. — The  work  of  a  specialist.  Anyone  who  devotes 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his  business  or  occupation  and  masters 
it,  may  render  expert  service,  but  as  the  words  are  commonly 
used  we  think  of  the  kind  of  service  very  few  can  render,  like 
those  of  a  skilled  surgeon. 

Exploiting  the  Soil. — Using  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil  without 
restoring  to  it  anything  which  will  keep  it  productive.  Unless 
the  soil  is  "kept  up"  by  fertilizers  or  rotation  of  crops  it  ceases 
to  produce  full  crops.  The  poorest  soils  may  wear  out  in  a 
few  years;  others  may  go  on  producing  for  a  very  long  time 
but  the  end  is  always  the  same  unless  the  soil  is  cared  for. 

Extra-Legal. — Not  provided  in  law.  Extra-legal  does  not  mean 
illegal;  it  simply  indicates  that  no  law  expressly  requires  or 
forbids  or  even  mentions  acts.  Many  powers  of  the  President 
are  extra-legal.  Political  parties  during  most  of  our  history 
have  been  extra-legal;   the  law  simply  has  not  mentioned  them. 

Federal  Courts. — United  States  courts;  not  state  or  local  courts. 

Federal  Government. — A  government  in  which  the  powers  are  divided 
between  a  central  government  and  two  or  more  state  govern- 
ments. In  the  United  States,  governmental  power  is  divided 
between  a  central  government  at  Washington  and  the  forty- 
eight  state  governments  located  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank. — The  latest  development  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem. The  banking  law  of  the  United  States  divides  the  country  into 
twelve  districts.  One  bank  is  established  in  each  district  which 
does  a  banking  business  with  the  member  banks  of  the  district. 
All  national  banks  must  become  members,  and  state  banks  may 
be  members.  Each  of  these  twelve  banks  is  called  a  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

Fees. — A  compulsory  payment  which  covers  the  cost  or  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  an  official  act  which  benefits  the  person  making  the 
payment.  Recording  a  deed  or  issuing  a  license  usually  calls 
for  a  fee. 

Felony. — A  serious  crime,  punishable  by  death  or  long  imprisonment. 
Manslaughter,  arson,  theft  and  forgery  are  felonies. 

Feudalism. — A  land  and  property  holding  system  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  which  the  King  ruled  his  people  through  the  nobility.  All 
except  the  King  owed  service  or  rent  to  the  superior  next  above 
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him.  The  superior  was  expected  in  each  case  to  protect  those 
who  served  him. 

Filibustering. — "Talking  against  time,"  or  using  some  other  means 
of  delaying  action  upon  a  bill  which  the  filibusterer  wishes  to 
defeat.  Filibustering  was  formerly  very  commonly  resorted  to  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  speeches  of  fourteen  hours  being  made 
solely  to  delay  action  until  time  for  considering  a  bill  had 
passed. 

Franchise. — An  agreement  between  an  individual  or  corporation  and 
a  city  by  which  the  person  or  company  agrees  to  render  public 
service  for  the  city  in  return  for  the  rights  the  city  gives.  A 
street  railway  company  may  agree  to  provide  transportation 
in  return  for  the  right  to  use  the  streets  for  laying  tracks.  The 
franchise  states  the  rights  and  duties  of  both  city  and  company. 

Fraudulent  Undertakings. — Any  work  or  project  entered  into  with 
the  intent  of  deliberately  deceiving  and  thereby  gaining  an  un- 
lawful   or   unfair   advantage. 

Freedom  of  the  Press. — The  right  or  privilege  of  printing  any  facts, 
opinions  or  other  matter  without  fear  of  interference  from  gov- 
ernment authority. 

Free  Trade. — Permitting  all  to  buy  and  sell  without  legal  restriction. 
In  ancient  cities  foreigners  were  often  made  to  pay  for  their 
rights  of  trade.  By  our  customs  duties  some  kinds  of  goods 
produced  in  other  countries  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  the  same  kind  of  goods  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Freedom  to  bring  anything  from  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
sell  it  in  our  country  without  payment  of  import  duty  would 
be  free  trade. 

Fundamental  Factors. — The  most  important  and  necessary  elements. 
Fundamental  factors  are  foundation  factors,  those  upon  which 
others  rest.  Fundamental  industries  are  those  without  which  a 
community  could  not  support  itself.  The  fundamental  occupa- 
tion in  Kansas  or  Iowa  is  agriculture;  in  some  of  our  coast  cities 
it  is  commerce. 

Grand  Jury. — A  jury  of  not  less  than  twelve  men  nor  more  than 
twenty-three  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  charges  of  crime  in 
secret  session  and  indict  those  persons  against  whom  there 
is  sufficient  evidence.  The  accused  person  is  then  brought  to 
trial. 

Guilds. — Organizations  of  workmen,  traders,  or  merchants  during  the 
late   Middle  Ages.     Their  purpose   was  to  make  sure  that  only 
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honest  goods  were  offered  for  sale,  that  an  over-supply  was  not 
placed  on  the  market  so  as  to  lower  the  price,  and  that  work- 
men should  be  skillful  and  well  paid.  Guilds  became  very  power- 
ful and  largely  controlled  many  trading  and  manufacturing  cities. 

Government  Ownership. — Some  people  believe  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  government  to  own  and  operate  the  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  This  policy 
is  known   as   government   ownership. 

Heredity. — Physical  or  mental  characteristics  derived  from  parents 
or  other  ancestors. 

Hereditary  Lords. — (1)  Members  of  the  nobility  whose  title  descends 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  eldest  son  of  an  earl  is  an 
earl  under  the  hereditary  system.  (2)  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  English  Parliament  who  hold  office  because  of 
birth. 

Home  Rule  for  Cities, — In  many  states  the  Governor  is  given  con- 
siderable power  in  the  government  of  the  larger  cities.  In  some 
cases  he  appoints  some  of  the  city  officials,  such  as  police  com- 
missioners and  election  commissioners.  Home  rule  for  cities 
takes  this  power  from  the  Governor  and  gives  it  to  the  people 
of  the  city. 

House  of  Commons. — The  elective  house  of  the  English  Parliament. 
It  now  has  much  more  power  than  the  House  of  Lords.  Since 
1911,  the  House  of  Lords  can  delay  but  cannot  prevent  passage 
of  any  law  favored  by  the  voters  who  elect  the  House  of 
Commons. 

House  of  Lords. — The  upper  house  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
English    Parliament. 

Hundred  Moot. — An  assembly,  in  early  English  history,  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  tuns  and  manors  within  a  district  known  as 
a  hundred. 

Illiteracy. — Inability  to  read  and  write.  The  amount  of  illiteracy 
is  usually  reckoned  in  the  per  cent  of  persons  more  than  ten 
years  of  age  not  able  to  read  or  write. 

Impeachment. — The  process  provided  by  most  constitutions  for  re- 
moving officials  from  office  who  'have  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
or  misdemeanor.  In  the  case  of  United  States  officers,  the  charge 
is  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  case  is  tried 
by  the  Senate. 

Inaugural  Address. — The  address  of  the  incoming  official,  delivered 
as  a  part  of  the  inaugural  ceremony. 
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Inauguration. — The  act  of  inducting  an  official  into  office  in  a  formal 
manner.  Presidents  and  Governors  are  invested  with  their  offices 
in  this  way.  The  ceremonies  include  an  oath  which  the  official 
takes. 

Income  Tax. — A  per  cent  of  one's  income  legally  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  government.  The  United  States  and  many  of  the 
states   require   payment   of  income   taxes. 

Independent  Thinking. — Thinking  out  problems  for  one's  self.  One 
who  belongs  to  a  political  party  or  a  church  without  knowing 
why  is  not  an  independent  thinker.  One  who  is  influenced  only 
by  the  interests  of  his  own  trade  or  profession  is  not  independ- 
ently thinking. 

Individual  Liberty. — The  rights  guaranteed  to  the  people  by  our 
national  and   state  constitutions. 

Industrial  Revolution. — The  changes  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
power-driven  machinery  in  manufacturing.  These  changes  came 
in  England  between  1775  and  1825.  Large  factories  took  the 
place  of  household  work  or  small  shops.  Cities  grew  rapidly 
around   the   factories.      Mass   production  made   goods   cheaper. 

Inheritance  Tax. — A  special  kind  of  property  tax.  It  is  levied  upon 
property  at  the  death  of  the  owner  and  is  paid  by  the  heirs 
receiving  the  inheritance. 

Initiative. — A  plan  of  law  making  by  which  the  people  have  the  lead. 
By  securing  the  number  of  signatures  required  by  law,  it  is  possible 
for  any  person  or  group  of  persons  to  propose  laws  to  be  voted 
upon  and  adopted  or  defeated  at  an  election. 

Injunction. — A  court  decree  commanding  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain 
act  or  not  to  cease  performing  the  act.  An  injunction  might 
keep  street  cars  running  or  prevent  change  of  carfare  required. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — A  commission  of  eleven  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  having  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  It  has  been  given  power  to  fix  railroad,  steamship, 
express,  telegraph  and  telephone  rates. 

Interstate  Problems. — Questions  which  concern  two  or  more  states. 
Problems  of  the  Mississippi  River  may  be  interstate  since  the 
river  is  not  in  any  state  exclusively.  Many  railroad  problems  are 
interstate   since   railroads    cross    state   lines. 

Intimidation. — The  practice  of  making  legally  qualified  voters  afraid 
to  go  to  the  polling  place  and  vote  as  they  think  best.  In  some 
cases  ruffians  stationed  near  polling  places  have  slugged  voters 
and  made  timid  people  afraid  to  go  to  the  polls.     In  other  cases 
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it  is  alleged  that  employers  have  made  their  workmen  afraid  of 
losing  their  jobs  unless  their  votes  are  cast  as  the  employer 
wants  them  cast. 
Invisible  Government. — In  some  cases  a  man  or  group  of  men  in  a 
city  or  other  governmental  unit  secure  the  election  of  men  whom 
they  can  control.  They  then  direct  the  officials  in  all  important 
matters.  These  bosses  hold  no  official  position,  keep  no  records 
and  perform  their  part  in  directing  the  government  secretly. 
These  practices  have  been  called  "invisible  government." 

Judicial  Department. — That  part  of  the  government  that  is  created 
for  interpreting  the  laws  and  applying  them  to  specific  cases.  It 
consists  of  all  courts  provided  for  by  a  government. 

Judicial  District. — The  region  or  territory  served  by  a  court.  If  a 
county  has  a  court,  its  judicial  district  is  the  county.  United 
States  district  courts  often  include  an  entire  state  in  their  judicial 
district. 

Jurisdiction. — The  legal  right  of  a  particular  court  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases. 

Juvenile  Court. — A  legal  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  children  who  have 
violated  law. 

Law  Enforcement. — The  act  of  giving  effect  to  or  putting  into  opera- 
tion the  laws,  city,  state  and  national,  that  are  applicable  to  a 
community. 

Legislative  Department. — Law  making  branch  of  national  or  state 
government.  Congress  and  state  legislatures  are  called  legislative 
departments. 

Libel. — A  malicious  publication  in  print,  writing,  picture  or  effigy 
tending  to  expose  another  to  public  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Liberal  Construction. — Is  an  interpretation  that  is  not  restricted  to 
the  literal  sense  but  attempts  to  apply  the  real  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  law  to  the  case  under  consideration.  The  term  is  used 
frequently  in  discussing  the  interpretation  of  constitutions.  (See 
strict  construction.) 

Like-Minded  Neighbors. — Persons  who  think  alike  upon  many  things. 
Those  who  have  the  same  standards  of  honesty,  thrift,  and  home 
life  may  be  considered  like-minded.  If  they  read  the  same 
newspaper,  attend  the  same  church,  enjoy  the  same  amusements, 
and  have  the  same  patriotism,  they  are  in  a  greater  degree  like- 
minded. 
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Lobbyist. — A  person  employed  to  visit  Congress  or  a  state  legislature 
and  work  for  the  passage  of  laws  favorable  to  those  who  support 
the  lobbyist.  A  "lobbyist"  is  usually  thought  of  as  dishonest, 
one  who  tries  to  bribe  or  buy  votes.  Many  lobbyists  are  not 
guilty  of  such  wrongs.  They  merely  explain  the  need  of  the 
measures  they  favor  and  urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Magna  Charta. — Great  Charter.  This  was  a  famous  document  which 
enumerated  many  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  It  was  signed 
by  King  John  at  Runnymede  in  1215.  The  King  agreed  to  the 
Magna  Charta  very  unwillingly,  as  it  took  away  much  of  his 
power.  All  later  "charters  of  liberty,"  including  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  included  many  provisions  of  this  great 
charter. 

Mass  Production. — Making  many  parts  or  objects  exactly  alike  by 
machinery.  Long  ago  books  were  made  by  hand,  no  two 
being  alike;  now  by  mass  or  machine  production  millions  of 
copies  may  be  made;  the  same  kinds  of  shoes  or  hats  may  be 
purchased  in  thousands  of  stores  because  of  mass  production. 
Mass  production  produces  cheaper  and  better  goods  in  many 
lines.  Hand  work  is  still  the  finest  in  some  products,  but  it 
costs  a  great  deal  more. 

Medical  Inspection. — Oversight  of  health  by  physician.  School  medi- 
cal inspection  is  carried  on  in  many  communities.  Factory  medi- 
cal inspection  is  found  in  some  manufacturing  plants. 

Merit  System. — The  plan  of  appointing  officers  because  of  superior 
qualifications,  allowing  them  to  hold  office  so  long  as  their  work 
is  satisfactory,  and  recognizing  unusual  excellence  of  service  if 
promotions   are  made. 

Misdemeanor. — Any  crime  for  which  the  punishment  provided  by 
laws  is  less  than  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

Monarchy. — A  government  in  which  a  single  ruler  like  a  King  or 
Emperor  exercises  authority.  Usually  a  monarch  inherits  his 
throne.  An  absolute  monarch  is  not  limited  in  his  power.  England 
has  a  King  and  is  called  a  monarchy,  though  the  monarch  has 
less  power  than  we  confer  on  our  Presidents. 

Mutual  Co-operation. — Association  of  people  by  common  consent  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

Municipal  Improvement. — Conveniences  carried  on  by  or  for  a  local 
government,  such  as  village  or  city  sidewalks,  paved  streets, 
city  water  systems,  street  car  systems,  and  park  and  municipal 
improvements. 
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Municipal    Ownership. — Refers    to    ownership    by   a    city    of   its    own 

public   utilities,    such   as   street   railways,    light    plants,    and   water 
works. 

National  Bank. — A  bank  organized  under  the  United  States  national 
bank  law  of  1862.  Each  national  bank  must  deposit  government 
bonds  with  the  United  States  treasury  and  may  issue  currency 
up  to  the  amount  of  bonds  deposited. 

National  Government. — The  government  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  with 
all  subordinate  officials  and  assistants.  Sometimes  called  the 
central   government. 

Negotiations. — The  act  of  conducting  communications  and  dealings 
concerning  a  treaty,  league  or  convention  between  nations.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  business  transactions 
between   private   parties. 

Ordeal. — A  severe  test  which  is  used  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence. 

Any  severe  test  or  trial  may  be  called  an  ordeal. 
Ordinance. — A  local  law  enacted  by  a  city  council. 

Packing  Primaries. — Sometimes  when  a  mass  meeting  primary  is 
called  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  one  faction  will  gather 
early  and  fill  the  hall  until  the  opposing  faction  cannot  find 
room.  The  moment  the  hour  set  for  the  meeting  arrives,  the 
leader  calls  the  house  to  order  and  rushes  through  a  previously 
prepared  program.    This  is  called  packing  a  primary. 

Parliament. — The  English  representative  body,  consisting  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  French  word  for  talk 
is  "parler."  The  Norman-French  conquerors  of  England  called 
the  body  which  "talked  over"  political  matters  Parliament. 

Parole. — "Word  of  honor."  A  prisoner  may  be  paroled,  that  is,  give 
his  word  of  honor  that  he  will  behave  properly  or  according  to 
rules  agreed  upon.  Upon  such  promise  the  prisoner  is  often 
allowed  liberty  so  long  as  the  promise  is  kept. 

Party  Machinery. — (1)  The  system  of  permanent  party  committees 
and  committee  chairmen  beginning  with  the  committee  in  the  vot- 
ing precinct  and  running  through  the  county,  city,  district,  state, 
and  nation.  (2)  The  organization  of  a  political  party.  It  must 
have  leaders  and  loyal  followers.  No  dishonor  is  attached  to  the 
term  "party  machine"  unless  leaders  are  bad  and  followers  blind 
to  their  duty  to  the   country. 
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Patronage. — The  offices,  contracts,  favors,  and  honors  which  a  public 
official  has  opportunity  to  bestow.  The  President's  right  and 
duty  of  appointment  gives  him  a  great  deal  of  "patronage." 

Permanent  Roads. — Roads  that  are  built  with  great  care;  the  beds 
reduced  to  grade  and  then  covered  with  some  kind  of  hard- 
surfacing  material  like  cement. 

Petit  Jury. — A  jury  of  twelve  men  summoned  to  try  cases  at  court — 
so  called  in  distinction  from  Grand  Jury.     (See  Grand  Jury.) 

Philanthropic. — With  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  mankind. 

Playing  Politics. — The  use  of  artful,  cunning  schemes  to  control  a 
political  party  or  other  group,  used  in  a  bad  sense  when  the 
schemes  are  unscrupulous. 

Political  Freedom. — Having  free  and  independent  choice  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  government. 

Poll  Tax. — A  uniform  tax  upon  all  taxpayers.  Collecting  five  dollars 
from  each  person  for  road  improvement  would  be  an  example  of 
a  poll  tax. 

Popular  Education. — That  education,  the  opportunity  for  which,  at 
least,  is  extended  to  every  citizen  of  the  country. 

Poverty. — Inability  or  failure  to  earn  enough  to  provide  proper  food, 
clothing  and  shelter;  living  upon  a  standard  too  low  to  make 
possible  efficient  work. 

Preamble — The  introductory  part  of  a  constitution,  which  states  the 
reasons  for  adopting  it. 

Precedent. — A  former  act  or  case  used  as  a  guide  in  arriving  at  a 
decision.  Precedents  are  used  by  judges  in  rendering  their  de- 
cisions. A  case  is  usually  decided  as  a  similar  case  has  been  at 
some  time  in  the  past. 

Precinct. — The  smallest  political  unit.  A  small  district  used  for  vot- 
ing purposes.  It  is  composed  of  the  territory  served  by  one 
polling  place  and  is  the  unit  upon  which  the  organization  of 
political  parties  is  based. 

Priceless  Heritage. — Something  received  from  our  ancestors  which 
we  could  not  or  would  not  sell.  The  right  of  free  government 
insured  by  our  Constitution  has  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  struggle.  Such  liberties  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
but  they  are  so  priceless  that  if  they  were  threatened  most  Amer- 
icans would  say  with  Patrick  Henry,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death." 

Primitive  Peoples. — People  belonging  to  the  first  ages,  earliest  peoples. 
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Property  Qualifications. — Requirements  that  persons  must  own  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property  or  income  before  being  allowed  to  vote 
or  hold  office.  Such  requirements  were  very  common  in  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
removed. 

Pro  Tempore. — For  the  time  being,  usually  used  in  referring  to  an 
official  who  holds  a  position  for  a  short  time  during  the  absence 
of  the  regular  official.  The  speaker  pro  tempore  is  the  person 
selected  to  act  as  speaker  in  the  absence  of  the  speaker. 

Province. — A  region  of  country.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  a  region 
or  country  dependent  upon  distant  authority;  for  example,  Ontario 
or  any  other  division  of  Canada  may  be  called  a  British  province. 

Public  Hygiene. — Health  provisions  made  by  a  community.  Food 
inspection,  and  testing  city  water  supply  by  a  board  of  health 
are   examples    of   public   hygiene. 

Public  Opinion. — The  desires  and  opinions  of  the  people  as  expressed 
in  their  newspapers,   speeches,  letters  and  books. 

Public  Service  Utilities. — Such  undertakings  as  railroads  and  street 
railways,  express  companies,  and  water  systems  whose  service  the 
public  must  have.  Proper  regulation  of  public  service  utilities  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  modern  government. 

Quarantine. — Restraint  from  intercourse  with  other  people  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  disease.  The  term  originally  meant 
the  space  of  forty  days  during  which  a  ship  was  kept  in  port  if 
suspected  of  being  infected  with  contagious  disease.  Now  used 
to  signify  restraint  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  on  land  as 
well  as  sea. 

Quorum. — The  number  of  members  of  any  body  designated  by  the 
rule,  law  or  constitution  under  which  the  body  is  working  as  suf- 
ficient to  transact  business.  The  number  required  is  usually  a 
majority. 

Radical  Doctrines. — Principles  and  teachings  which  necessitate  strik- 
ing changes  in  government  or  social  institutions. 

Ratification. — Agreement  upon  or  adoption  of.  The  states  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 

Ratified. — The  approval  given  to  a  constitution  or  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  people  of  a  state.  This  may  be  done  by  direct 
vote  or  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Constitution  by  the  vote 
of  the  state  legislature  or  by  the  vote  of  a  convention  called  for 
that  purpose. 
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Raw  Materials. — Products  from  which  manufactured  goods  may  be 
made.  Wheat  is  raw  material;  flour  is  manufactured.  Cotton 
cloth,  wool  clothing,  iron  ore,  steel  rails  are  examples  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products,, 

Recall. — Legal  provision  for  removing  any  officer  from  his  position 
by  popular  vote.  The  action  in  states  and  cities  where  the  recall 
is  legal  is  usually  initiated  by  petition  and  decided  upon  by  the 
people  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose. 

Referendum. — The  right  to  approve  or  reject  by  popular  vote  a  meas- 
ure passed  by  a  legislative  body  and,  in  some  states,  measures 
proposed  by  initiative.  Also  used  to  mean  the  vote  itself.  (See 
Initiative.) 

Related  Industries. — Manufacturing  or  production  in  which  making  of 
a  product  is  rendered  cheaper  because  of  its  relation  to  something 
else  which  is  being  produced.  Jelly  and  vinegar  may  be  pro- 
duced from  under-ripened  apples;  canneries  are  likely  to  develop 
in  fruit  producing  and  shipping  communities.  Meat  packing  and 
soap  manufacturing  may  be  related  industries. 

Repeaters — Repeater  is  a  term  applied  to  a  person  who  goes  from 
precinct  to  precinct  in  a  city  and  casts  a  vote  at  each  precinct 
under  different  names.  Or  he  may  cast  more  than  one  vote  at 
the  same  precinct. 

Representative. — One  who  speaks  or  acts  for  others.  Members  of 
Congress  speak  and  act  for  those  who  elect  them  to  office.  In 
this  way  all  take  part  in  law  making.  Senators  and  members  of 
the  lower  house  both  represent  us,  but  the  name  representative 
is  applied  especially  to  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  na- 
tional or  of  a  state  government. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — Changing  crops  on  land  in  regular  order  to  build 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Scientific  Farming. — Using  the  knowledge  of  best  means  known  in 
agriculture.  At  an  experiment  station  small  plots  were  plowed 
at  various  depths  from  three  to  ten  inches,  and  planted  in  wheat. 
The  same  care  was  given  to  each  plot.  After  carrying  on  the 
experiment  during  several  years  the  proper  depth  for  plowing 
was  determined.  How  far  apart  to  plant  corn,  how  to  get 
rid  of  insects,  what  varieties  of  fruit  best  withstand  frost  or 
drouth,  have  all  been  studied  in  the  same  way.  The  farmer  who 
profits  by  such  studies  made  by  himself  or  at  experiment  stations 
is  doing  "scientific  fanning." 
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Senator. — A  member  of  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  or  of  a  state 
legislature. 

Serf. — One  who  to  a  large  extent  is  a  slave.  Serfs  are  usually  attached 
to  the  land  on  which  they  live.  *  If  the  land  is  sold,  they  are  sold 
with  it.  Serfs,  also  called  villeins,  were  the  lowest  class  of  peo- 
ple  in   early   English   history. 

Sewage. — Waste  carried  off  by  a  sewer. 

Shire. — A  district  in  England  used  as  a  unit  for  local  government, 
Similar  to  the  county  in  the  United  States. 

Shire  Moot. — An  assembly,  in  early  English  history,  of  representatives 
from  the  tuns  and  manors  within  a  district  known  as  a  shire.  (See 
Tun-moot. 

Short  Ballot. — A  ballot  with  but  few  names  upon  it.  The  short 
ballot  is  made  possible  by  constitutions  and  laws  which  provide 
for  the  election  of  a  few  officers  who  have  power  to  appoint 
all  others. 

Slander. — A  report  circulated  with  malice  tending  to  injure  the 
reputation  of  another. 

Solid  South. — Since  the  reconstruction  days  of  the  Civil  War  most  of 
the  states  of  the  south  have  been  controlled  by  the  Democratic 
party  and  have  given  their  electoral  vote  to  its  candidate  for 
President.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  term  solid  south,  meaning  that 
the  South  is  solidly  democratic. 

Sovereign  People. — People  who  are  independent  of  and  unlimited  by 
any  other  person  or  state.  A  people  entitled  to  and  possessing 
original  authority.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  sovereign. 
The  people  of  a  state  or  commonwealth  possess  original  authority 
in  all  things  not  denied  to  the  states  or  given  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  this  limited 
sense  the  people  of  a  state  are  sovereign. 

Specialist. — One  who  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  a 
subject  or  problem  and  becomes  an  expert. 

Specialization. — Application  to  a  single  occupation,  industry,  or  kind 
of  work.  A  specialist  by  giving  attention  to  only  one  activity 
may  accomplish  more  and  better  work  than  if  he  tried  knowing 
how  to  do  many  things.  A  long  while  ago  one  man  might  know 
how  to  build  as  good  a  house  as  any  one  cared  for.  Now  the 
best  houses  require  the  skill  of  many  "specialists,"  carpenter, 
painter,  plumber,  electrician,  bricklayer,  stone  mason.  Each  of 
these  usually  knows  only  his  own  work.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  a  sign  over  a  barber  shop  often  reads:  "Shaving,  hair  cut- 
ting and  tooth  pulling."     We  no  longer  care  to  have  dental  work 
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done  except  by  a  specialist,  the  dentist.  A  list  of  all  the  occupa- 
tions represented  in  making  possible  your  breakfast  would  show 
how  much  we  depend  upon  specialization. 

Specific  Task. — A  single  thing  to  do,  or  problem  to  solve. 

Spoils  System. — The  practice  of  giving  government  positions  to  mem- 
bers of  the  party  in  power  regardless  of  merit.  Civil  Service  re- 
form has  gradually  removed  many  important  government  posts 
from  the  influence  of  the  Spoils  System.     (See  Civil  Service.} 

Stamp  Act. — A  taxing  measure  which  Parliament  passed  in  1765,  re- 
quiring the  colonists  to  place  stamps  on  all  important  business 
papers.  The  act  caused  great  excitement  and  was  soon  repealed. 
It  was  a  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

State  Bank. — A  bank  operating  under  a  charter  granted  by  a  state. 
(See  National  Bank.) 

Statistical  Information. — Classified  facts  respecting  conditions  of  a 
people  which  can  be  stated  in  numbers  or  in  tabular  form. 

Statutory  Law. — Law  which  is  enacted  by  a  legislative  body. 

Stockholders. — Those  who  own  shares  of  stock  in  a  business.  If  the 
business  is  prosperous  it  pays  an  income  to  its  stockholder.  Six 
per  cent  income  on  stock  means  six  dollars  on  each  one  hundred 
dollar  share  of  stock.  If  a  company  is  so  prosperous  that  it  pays 
large  income,  its  stock  advances  in  value  and  is  said  to  be  "above 
par;"  if  little  or  no  income  is  being  earned,  stock  may  go  "below 
par." 

Straight  Party  Ticket. — The  names  of  all  candidates  of  one  political 
party  are  printed  in  the  same  column  in  many  states  and  in  some 
states  separate  ballots  for  each  political  party  are  printed.  If'the 
voter  uses  one  of  the  ballots  and  does  not  scratch  any  names  off, 
he  is  said  to  vote  a  "straight  party  ticket." 

Strict  Construction. — The  rigid  interpretation  according  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  wording  of  law.  The  term  is  frequently  used  in 
connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     (See  Liberal  Construction.) 

Stuffing  Ballot  Boxes. — The  practice  of  placing  in  the  ballot  box  more 
tickets  than  there  are  voters.  A  dishonest  voter  who  would  place 
two  or  more  ballots  in  the  box  would  be  stuffing  the  ballot  box. 

Sturdy  Independence. — Firm  or  strong  self-reliance.  The  early  set- 
tlers of  all  our  states  had  to  depend  upon  themselves  very  largely 
■since  they  lived  far  from  neighbors  and  from  cities.  They  became 
sturdily  independent. 
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Subsistence. — Means    of    support,    usually    including    only    food    and 
drink.    The  word  is  also  used  to  include  fuel,  clothing  and  shelter. 
Suffrage. — The  right  to  vote. 
Suppression. — Prevention  of  freedom  of  expression. 

Taxes. — Money  collected  for  the  support  of  government. 

The  Great  Council. — The  group  of  advisers  of  the  King  of  England 
before  there  was  a  Parliament.  It  was  composed  of  the  great 
nobles  and  the  higher  clergy. 

Tolerant. — Liberal  in  attitude.  People  were  once  severely  punished 
because  they  refused  to  belong  to  certain  churches  or  religions. 
In  most  of  the  world  now,  people  of  differing  religious  faiths  can 
live  side  by  side  in  peace  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned.  They 
are  more   tolerant. 

Toll. — A  term  applied  to  the  charges  made  for  the  privilege  of  using 
canals,  roads,  bridges,  or  other  property  used  by  the  public.  Small 
mills  sometimes  take  a  share  of  the  grain  they  grind  as  toll. 

Trading  Company. — An  association  founded  to  carry  on  commerce. 
The  best  known  trading  companies  in  early  history  of  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  The  London  Company 
which  established  the  Virginia  colony  was  a  trading  company. 

Treasonable  Doctrines. — Teachings  which  endanger  our  government 
by  encouraging  disloyalty. 

Trustees. — Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  management 
of  property  or  institutions.  Boards  of  school  directors  are  trus- 
tees. 

"Turn  Over"  of  Products. — The  amount  of  time  between  buying  and 
selling  or  producing  and  selling.  If  a  merchant  sells  half  his 
stock  and  replaces  it  within  a  month,  the  "turn  over"  is  very 
quick.  Farm  production  always  represents  slow  turn  over.  A 
corn  crop  may  require  seven  or  eight  months.  Winter  wheat  re- 
quires more  time.  The  production  of  live  stock  requires  several 
years. 

Tun-moot. — A  gathering  of  the  freemen  of  a  tun  or  small  district  in 
Saxon  England.  Our  word  town  has  come  from  tun,  and  moot 
meant  meeting.    A  tun-moot  was  like  a  town  meeting. 

Unconstitutional. — Not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  a  law  passed  by  the  legislative  body  of  a 
government  which  the  Supreme  Court  declares  not  consistent 
with  the  Constitution. 
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Universal  Education. — Education  of  all  persons  capable  of  learning. 

Urban  Center. — (1)  A  large  city  or  group  of  cities.  There  are  two 
great  urban  regions  in  the  United  States;  (a)  from  Washington 
to  Boston;  (b)  along  the  Great  Lakes.  (2)  A  village,  town  or 
city  with   its   trade  territory. 

Unsanitary. — Not  good  for  health  because  improperly  cared  for,  or 
in  improper  condition. 

Unwritten  Constitution. — The  body  of  customs  which  have  taken  defi- 
.nite  form  and  are  fundamental  in  the  organization  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  yet  have  not  been  reduced  to  formal  constitutional 
law  are  called  the  unwritten  constitution.  The  President's  cabinet 
and  political  parties  are  examples  of  such  customs. 

Usurp  Authority. — To  take  over  or  assume  power  not  allowed  by  law. 
Many  people  in  our  early  history  feared  that  the  President  would 
usurp  authority  until  he  became  too  powerful. 

Violation  of  Law. — The  committing  of  any  act  that  is  contrary  to  the 

law;  breaking  the  law;  or  doing  anything  which  is  forbidden  by 

law. 
Visionary. — That  which   is   fanciful,   fantastic   and  unreal.      One  who 

makes  plans  without  considering  all  sides  of  the  problem  to  be 

solved  would  be  called  a  visionary  person. 
Vocational   Courses. — Courses   of   study   which   are   intended   to   give 

knowledge  and  skill  in  some  occupation  or  trade. 
Voluntary  Aid. — Assistance  not  required  or  provided  by  law.    An  alms 

house  or  poor  farm  or  tax  to  support  the  poor  is  not  voluntary 

aid.     A  free-will  gift  to  an  unfortunate  neighbor  or  a  dependent 

is  voluntary. 
Voluntary   Association. — A   group   working   together  because   of   free 

choice  of  its  members.     An  amateur  ball  team  or  a  picnic  party 

are  voluntary  associations. 

Wild  Cat  Banking. — A  term  applied  to  banks  which  were  permitted  to 
issue  paper  money  in  larger  quantities  than  they  were  able  to  re- 
deem, in  gold  or  silver.  It  has  come  to  mean  unsound,  irresponsible 
banking.  The  term  is  said  to  have  first  been  used  to  describe  an 
insolvent  bank  whose  notes  had  a  picture  of  a  panther  upon  them. 

Workingman's  Compensation  Law. — A  law  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  workingmen  or  their  heirs  for  injury 
or  death  by  accident  while  employed.  This  plan  is  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  settlement  by  means  of  damage  suits  in  the 
courts. 
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Advertising,  197 

Agriculture,    Colleges    of,    21  ;    De- 
partment of,  129 
Albany  Congress,  68 
Aldermen,  47 
Alternates,  85 
Amendments,  76 
American  Communities,  15,  16 
Americanization,   189 
Anarchist,  2 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  145 
Appropriations,  104 
Articles  of  Confederation,  71 
Assessor,  46,  182 
Atlantic  Cable,  154 
Attorney  General,  128 
Auditor,  46 


Ballot,  Fraudulent,  86;  Australian, 
88;  Importance,  88;  Short,  158 

Banking  System,  169 

Banks,  Federal  Reserve,  172;  Na- 
tional, 169;  State,  169;  United 
States,  172 

Bankers'  Associations,  238 

Bills,  Become  Laws,  100;  Vetoed, 
102 

Bill  of  Rights,  55,  77  _ 

Boards  and  Commissions,  Consoli- 
dation of,  162;  of  health,  204 

Bribery,  155 

Budget  System,  179 

Bureau  of  Education,  154 

Business,  New  Methods  in,  154 ; 
Cooperation  in,  237 

By-Products,  30 


Cabinet,  77,  125 

Capital,  169 

Caucus  Nomination,  81 

Charters,  Early,  52;  Magna  Charta, 

53 
Child  Welfare,  205 
Children's  Bureau,  205 
Cities,  Early,  8;  28  et.  seq. 
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City,  Age  of,  28;  Manager,  162; 
Ownership,  36 ;  Planning,  37 ; 
Problems,  12,  31,  37 

Citizenship,   244 

Civil  Service  Reform,  156 

Clean   Streets,  36 

Clean-Up  Day,   11 

Clearing  House,  171 

Collector,  46 

Commissions,   130 

Commission  Government,  153,  159, 
161 

Committees,  of  Congress,  99;  of 
Correspondence,  70 

Commonwealth,  47 

Communication,  188;  Problems  of, 
196 

Congress,  94,  96 ;  Powers,  103 ; 
Problems,   105 ;   Sessions,  97 

Congressmen,  Privileges,  97;  Sal- 
ary, 97 

Congressional  Township,  43 

Conservation,  241,  247 

Conservatives,   162 

Constitution,  Supreme,  57,  67,  81, 
141;  Amendments,  76,  246; 
First  Written,  75 ;  Meaning  of, 
77;  Unwritten,   77 

Constitutional  Convention,  72 

Contagious  Diseases,  201 

Cooperation,  Conservation,  240;  in 
Government,  235,  et  seq. ;  in 
Old  Cities,  13;  Useful  Service, 
240 

Coroner,  45 

Corporation,  156;  Tax,  183 

Corrupt  Practices,  86,  87 

Councilmen,  46 

County,  43,  44;  Officials,  44,  45; 
Board,  44;  Courts,  147;  Com- 
mittees, 82 

Courts,  Federal  District,  145 ;  Other 
Federal,  145 ;  Jurisdiction,  145 
Legislative  and  Executive  Pow 
er  of,  147;  of  Appeals,  145 
Procedure,  142 ;  Problems,  148 
State,  146 ;  Supreme,  143 
United  States,  142,  143 
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Credit,  169 ;  Credit  Mobilier,  155 

Crime,  Cost  of,  212;  Causes,  213, 
214;  New  Methods  of  Treat- 
ment, 214;  Protection  Against, 
212 

Criminal  Cases,  142;  Prevention, 
212 

Debits,  170 

Defense,  176 

Delegates  at  Large,  83 

Departments,  Agriculture,  129 ; 
Commerce,  129 ;  Interior,  128 ; 
Justice,  128;  Labor,  129;  Navy, 
128;  Post  Office,  128;  State, 
126;  Treasury,   127;  War,  127 

Direct  Legislation,  161 

Direct  Primary,  87,  158 

Disease,  12;  Causes,  201;  Conta- 
gious, 201 ;  Prevention,  202 

District  Court,  145 

"Doubtful  States,"  117 

Drafting  Commission,  106 

Education,  177,  188,  191  ;  and  Com- 
munication, 187,  et  seq. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  52 

Eight  Hour  Day,  24 

Election,  62 

Esch-Cummins  Law,  228,  232 

European  Cities,  10;  Customs,  3 

Excise  Tax,  183 

Executive  Department,  126,  et  seq.; 
Reorganization,  131 

Expenditure,  Administrative,  175 ; 
Common  Good,  175 ;  Private, 
174;  National,  State  and  Local, 
178 

Explanation  of  Terms,  267,  et  seq. 

Extra-Legal,  Customs,  123 

Family,  2,  42 

Farm,  Bureau,  238 ;  Machinery,  29 

Federal,  Courts,  145;  Reserve  Bank, 

172 
Fees,  181 
Felonies,  142 
Final  Jurisdiction,  145 
Fire  Protection,  12,  36 
Food  Inspection,  12,  207 
Franchise,  34,  155 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  17,  69,  72,  247 


Freedom,  of  Speech,  56,  191 ;  of 
the  Press,  191 

Freight,  Rates,  221,  227,  230,  233 

French  Villages,  18 

Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecti- 
cut, 75 

Garfield,  156 

Gerrymander,  109 

Good  Roads,  22,  176,  219,  224 

Government,  Branches  of,  94;  Con- 
trol of  Railroads,  228;  Organi- 
zation, 74 

Governor,  1,  107 

Grand   Jury,    140 

Grange,  238 

Grant,  Land,  156 

Great  Charter,  the,  53 

Great  Council,  54 

Guilds,  12 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  72 

Health,     and     Recreation,    201,     et 

seq. ;    Departments,   47 
Henry,  Patrick,  239 
Henry  the  First,  53 
Henry  the  Second,  53 
Heredity,  214 
Home,  the,  5 
House  of  Commons,  63;  of  Lords, 

63;  of  Representatives,  100 
Hygiene,  202 

Idleness,  213 

Ignorance,  213 

Illiteracy,  196 

Immigrants,  19 

Import  Duties,  183 

Income  Tax,  182 

Industrial,  Nuisances,  37;  Revolu- 
tion, 59 

Industry,  10,  16,  30 

Inheritance,  Intellectual,  244;  Mate- 
rial, 246;  Citizenship,  244;  Re- 
ligious, 245 ;  Tax,  182 

Initiative,  153,  161 

Injunction,  147,  149 

Inspection,  207 

Interior,  Department  of,  128 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
227 

"Invisible  Government,"  86 
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"Jacksonian  Democracy,"  59 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  19,  247 
Jurisdiction,  Courts,  145 
Juvenile  Courts,  214 

King,  John,  53 

Labor  Unions,  238 

Law,  Enforcement,  25 ;  Making,  94, 

et    seq. ;    Interpreting,    136,    et 

seq. 
Lawlessness,  211,  et  seq. 
Law,  Playground,  136 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  247,  248 
Local    Government,   52,   43 
"Log-Rolling,"  179 

Machines,  29 ;  "Political,"  87,  161 

Madison,  James,  73 

Magazines,  187,  197 

Magna  Charta,  54,  58,  77 

Manufacturing,   11,   59 

Markets,  22,  225 

Mass-Meeting,  85 

Mayor,  46 

Medical  Association,  238 

Merit  System,  157 

Misdemeanor,  142,  211 

Minority  President,  117 

Money,  Good,  166 ;  History,  165 ; 
How  Our  Government  Raises, 
181 ;  Kinds,  168 ;  Power  of  Con- 
gress to  Control,  172;  Standard, 
167 ;  Uses,  166. 

"Moss-Backs,"  162 

"Mud  Tax,"  224 

Nation,  the,  48 

National,    Banks,    172;    Committee, 

83;  Debt,  184;  Highway,  220 
Naturalization,  189 
Navy  Department,  128 
New    England,    Confederation,    68; 

Towns,  17 
Newspapers,  24,  187,  188,  197 
Nominations,  81 

Oath  of  Office,  118 
"Opinions,"  128 
Ownership  of  Farms,  20 


Pardoning  Power,  122 

Parliament,  54,  63,  77 

Party,  Platform,  90;  Leaders,  125; 
Organization,  82 

Petition  of  Rights,  55,  77 

Plaintiff,  142 

Playgrounds,  208 

Police,  32 

Political,  "Boss,"  86,  156,  157;  Ex- 
periments, 153,  et  seq. ;  Parties, 
80,  et  seq.;  Reforms,  86,  87,  88 

Poll  Tax,  183 

"Pork  Barrel"  Legislation,  179 

Postal  System,  195 

Powers,  Congress,  74 

Precedents,  139 

President,  115,  et  seq.;  Cabinet,  125; 
Chosen,  116;  Powers,  120; 
Term,  120 

Prevention  of  Crime,  212 ;  Disease, 
202 

Problems,  Congress,  105 ;  Courts, 
148 

Property,  Qualifications,  58;  Tax, 
182 

Protection,  11,  16,  240 

Public  Buildings,  176;  Expenditure, 
174;  Health  Service,  204;  Opin- 
ion, 190;  Service  Commission, 
227 

Pure  Food  Laws,  206 


Quarantine,  202 

Radical,  162  . 

Railroads,  Government  Control, 
230 ;  Improvements,  229 ;  Labor 
Board,  229 ;  Problems,  230 

Rates,  181,  230,  228 

Ratio  of  16  to  1,  167 

Recall,  159 

Recorder  of  Deeds,  46 

Recreation,  208 

Red  Cross,  207,  238 

Referendum,  160 

Registration,  89 

Related  "Industries,  30 

Religious  Freedom,  246 

Reorganization  of  Departments,  131 

Rights  and  Duties,  137 

Rivers,  232 
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Roads,  219;  Federal  Aid  and  Con- 
trol, 222 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  207 
Roman  Family,  3 
Romulus  and  Remus,  8 
Roosevelt,  157,  248 
Rotation  of  Crops,  21 
Rules  in  Congress,  97,  98 
Rural  Community,  15,  19,  25 
Rural  Schools,  22,  192,  et.  seq. 

Sanitation,  202 

School,  District,  42,  60;  Consolida- 
tion, 195 ;  Trustees,  42,  192 

Scientific  Farming,  21 

Senate,  Committees,  99;  Officers, 
99;  Rules,  99 

Sessions  of  Congress,  97 

Sheriff,  45 

Shires,  52 

Short  Ballot,  158 

"Slate  Making,"  158 

Slums,  31 

Small  Community,  15,  et  seq. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  69 

Speaker  of  the  House,  98 

Spartans,  9 

Specialization,  9,  29 

"Spoils  System,"  86,  156 

Stamp  Act  Congress,  69 

Standard,  Money,  167;  Oil,  154 

State,  47 ;  Banks,  169 ;  Executive 
Department,  130 ;  Constitution, 
75,  76 ;  Legislative  Departments, 
106;  Courts,  146 

State  Public  Service  Commissions, 
227 

Statutes,  139 

Streets,  11,  47 

Strikes,  24 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  46 

Supreme  Court,  142 

Taxation,  by  United  States,  183; 
Problems,  182 


Taxes,  44,  45;  Civic  Improvement, 
24;  Corporation,  183;  Inher- 
itance, 182;  Income,  182;  Poll, 
183 ;  Property,  182 ;  System,  184 

Teachers'  Associations,  239 

Towns,  43,  60 

Trade,  9,  16,  28 

Transportation,  33;  Act  of  1920, 
228;  Methods,  218;  Motor, 
Waterway  and  Railroad,  232; 
Street  Cars,  28,  33 

Treasurer,  46 

Treasury  Department,  127 

Treaties,  Power  to  Make,  124 

Trial  by  Jury,  140 

Tribe,  3,  9 

"True  Bill,"  140 

Tuberculosis  Societies,  207 

Turnover,  22 

Tweed  Ring,  155 

Unfair  Laws,  12 

Units  of  Government,  41,  49 

Unwritten  Constitution,  77 

Veto,  102,  123 

Vice   President,   President  of   Sen- 
ate, 103 
Villages,  15,  18,  46 
Vincent,  George  E.,  207 
Voter,  Qualifications,  89 


Wages,  228 

War  Department,  127 

Washington,  George,  72,  247,  248 

Washington,  D.  C,  37 

Waste,  Removal  of,  203 

Water,  Supply  of,  36;  Transporta- 
tion, 232 

William  the  First,  52 

Women's  Rights,  3,  59 

Written  Constitution,  67,  75,  138, 
141 
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NOTE  TO  TEACHER:— The  space  allotted  forbids  the  inclusion 
herein  of  any  special  questions  or  other  matter  outside  the  text  itself 
and  a  few  explanatory  notes.  As  to  the  meaning  of  terms  used,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  pupils  be  required  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  each 
new  word  from  the  dictionary.  One  thing  that  is  especially  recom- 
mended is  that  the  pupils  learn  the  names  of  all  state  officers  as  they 
are  dealt  with  in  the  study  of  the  text,  and  also  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  pupils  prepare  maps 
of  Kansas,  setting  forth  the  counties  and  the  various  districts  within  the 
state,  including  the  congressional,  state  senatorial,  representative,  and 
judicial  districts.  Have  each  pupil  learn  particularly  the  districts  within 
which  he  resides,  and  have  him  get  as  much  information  concerning  his 
own  local  government  and  officers  as  possible.  The  information  con- 
cerning districts  may  be  obtained  from  the  Statutes  and  Session  Laws 
or  other  sources. 


PART  ONE 

Government  of  Territory  and  Admission  As  a  State 

Page 

Chapter  I — Territorial  Government 7 

Territory  of  Kansas,  7;  Indian  Lands,  8;  Executive  Authority, 
8 ;  Secretary  of  Territory,  9 ;  Legislative  Assembly,  9 ;  Quali- 
factions  of  Voters,  10;  Exercise  of  Legislative  Power,  10; 
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PART  ONE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  TERRITORY  AND 
ADMISSION  AS  A  STATE 

CHAPTER  I 
TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT 

Territory  of  Kansas.  The  Territory  of  Kansas  was  or- 
ganized by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  30,  1854.  The 
territory  embraced  within  the  territory  of  Kansas  had  been 
originally  acquired  by  Spain,  and  was  ceded  by  that  country 
to  France  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Aranjuez,  March  21,  1801, 
between  France  and  Spain  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
France.  The  United  States  then  acquired  the  territory  from 
France  by  a  treaty  entered  into  April  30,  1803,  at  Paris,  by 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  The 
Territory  of  Kansas  contained  the  lands  within  the  following 
boundaries : 

"Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Western  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
of  North  latitude  crosses  the  same;  thence  West  on  said 
parallel  to  the  Eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence 
North  on  said  boundary  to  latitude  thirty-eight;  thence 
following  said  boundary  Westward  to  the  East  boun- 
dary of  the  territory  of  Utah,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  thence  Northward  on  said  summit 
to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude;  thence  East  on  said 
parallel  to  the  Western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri ;  thence  South  with  the  Western  boundary  of  said 
state  to  the  place  of  beginning."  (Organic  Act,  Sec. 
19.)         . 
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Indian  Lands.  In  the  act  creating  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  the  rights  of  Indians  therein  residing  were  protected 
as  follows :  "Provided  Further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  rights  of  person  or 
property  now  pertaining  to  the  Indians  in  said  territory,  so 
long  as  such  rights  shall  remain  unextinguished  by  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  such  Indians,  or  to  include 
any  territory  which,  by  treaty  with  an  Indian  tribe,  is  not, 
without  the  consent  of  said  tribe,  to  be  included  within  the 
territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  territory;  but 
all  such  territory  shall  be  excepted  out  of  the  boundaries,  and 
constitute  no  part  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  until  such 
tribe  shall  signify  its  assent  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  be  included  within  the  said  Territory  of  Kansas,  or 
to  affect  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  make  any  regulation  respecting  such  Indians,  their  lands, 
property,  or  other  rights,  by  treaty,  law,  or  otherwise,  which 
it  would  have  been  competent  to  the  government  to  make 
if  this  act  had  never  passed."     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  19.) 

Executive  Authority.  In  the  act  creating  the  Territory  the 
executive  power  and  authority  were  vested  in  a  governor 
who  should  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  appointed  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Governor 
was  required  to  reside  within  the  territory,  and  he  was  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  thereof.  He  could  grant 
pardons  and  respites  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  and  reprieves  for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  could  be 
made  known  thereon.  He  was  authorized  to  commission  all 
officers  who  should  be  appointed  to  office  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory,  and  was  especially  enjoined  to  take  care  that 
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the  laws  were  faithfully  executed.  (Organic  Act,  Sec.  20.) 
Secretary  of  Territory.  The  act  provided  for  a  secretary 
of  the  Territory,  who  should  reside  therein,  and  hold  his 
office  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to 
record  and  preserve  all  the  laws  and  proceedings  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory,  and  of  the  governor  in 
the  Executive  Department.  In  case  of  the  death,  removal, 
resignation,  or  absence  of  the  governor  from  the  Territory, 
the  secretary  was  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and 
perform  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governor.  (Organic 
Act,  Sec.  21.) 

Legislative  Assembly.  The  legislative  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Territory  were  vested  in  the  governor  and  a  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  legislative  assembly  consisted  of  a 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Council  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  members,  having  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
and  their  term  of  office  continued  for  two  years.  The  House 
of  Representatives  consisted,  at  its  first  session,  of  twenty-six 
members,  possessing  the  same  qualifications  as  members  of 
the  Council,  and  their  term  of  office  continued  for  one  year. 
The  legislative  assembly  was  authorized,  from  time  to  time, 
to  increase  the  number  of  representatives  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  qualified  voters;  provided,  that  the  whole 
number  should  never  exceed  thirty-nine.  The  governor  was 
authorized  and  required  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  first  legislative  assembly,  and  to  decb.re  the 
persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  respective 
offices  to  be  the  persons  elected  thereto.  He  was  also  author- 
ized to  call  the  first  legislative  assembly  to  meet  at  such 
place,  and  on  such  day  as  he  should  direct.  Thereafter,  the 
manner  of  conducting  elections,  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
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sentation  in  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  regular  sessions 
were  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  It  was  provided  that  no 
legislative  session  in  any  one  year  should  exceed  the  term  of 
forty  days,  except  the  first,  which  might  continue  sixty 
days.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  22.) 

Qualifications  of  Voters.  It  was  provided  that  at  the  first 
election  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  should  be  an  actual  resident  of  the 
territory,  and  who  should  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  should  have  declared,  on  oath,  his  intention  to  be- 
come such,  and  should  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  should  be  entitled  to 
vote.  It  was  further  provided,  "That  no  officer,  soldier, 
seaman,  or  marine,  or  other  person  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States,  or  attached  to  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office  in 
said  Territory  by  reason  of  being  on  service  therein."  At 
all  subsequent  elections  the  qualifications  of  voters  were  to 
be  such  as  should  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly. 
Organic  Act,  Sec.  23.) 

Exercise  of  Legislative  Power.  It  was  provided  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  territory  should  extend  to  all  rightful 
subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  territory, 
but  the  following  restrictions  were  placed  upon  such  legisla- 
tive power:  No  law  could  be  passed  interfering  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil;  no  tax  could  be  imposed  upon 
the  property  of  the  United  States;  nor  could  the  lands  or 
other  property  of  non-residents  be  taxed  higher  than  the 
lands  or  other  property  of  residents.    Every  bill  which  should 
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have  passed  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  must 
be,  before  it  became  a  law,  presented  to  the  governor.  He 
could  sign  the  bill  or  veto  it.  If  he  failed  to  sign  it  or  return 
it  within  three  days  it  became  a  law  without  his  signature. 
If  he  vetoed  it,  it  could  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  each  house.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  24.) 

Other  Officers.  All  township,  district  and  county  officers, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  were  to  be  appointed  or  elected  in 
such  manner  as  should  be  provided  by  the  governor  and  legis- 
lative assembly.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  25.) 

Judiciary.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Territory  was  vested 
in  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  in  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consisted  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices,  who  were  required  to  hold  a 
term  of  court  at  the  seat  of  government  of  such  territory  an- 
nually. They  held  their  offices  for  four  years.  The  Terri- 
tory was  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  and  a  district 
court  was  to  be  held  in  each  of  the  districts  by  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  at  such  times  and  places  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  law.  After  their  appointment,  each 
of  the  justices  was  required  to  reside  in  the  district  which 
should  be  assigned  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
courts  was  to  be  such  as  should  be  provided  by  law.  Appeals 
were  allowed  from  the  district  courts  to  the  supreme  court 
under  such  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
act  provided  for  writs  or  error,  and  appeals  from  the  final 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  The  courts  of  the  Territory 
were  given  jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  Territory.  It  was  provided  that  the  first  six 
clays  of  every  term  of  court,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
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necessary,  should  be  devoted  to  the  trial  of  cases  arising  undei 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  (Organic 
Act,  Sec.  27.) 

Attorney  and  Marshal.  The  act  provided  for  an  attorney 
for  the  territory.  A  marshal  was  provided  for,  who  should 
serve  all  papers  and  execute  all  orders,  judgments  and  decrees 
of  the  courts  of  the  Territory  when  exercising  their  jurisdic- 
tion as  courts  of  the  United  States.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  29.) 

Appointment  and  Compensation  of  Officers.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  governor,  secretary,  chief  justice,  and  associate 
justices,  attorney,  and  marshal,  should  be  nominated,  and,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  salaries  of  the  of- 
ficers mentioned,  together  with  the  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  legislative  assembly  were  paid  by  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  re- 
ceived three  dollars  per  day  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session,  and  three  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  session.  Only  one  legislative 
session  was  authorized  annually,  unless  the  governor,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  should  think  proper  to  call  the  legisla- 
ture together.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  30.) 

Seat  of  Government.  The  seat  of  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory was  located  temporarily  at  Fort  Leavenworth;  and  it 
was  provided  that  such  portions  of  the  public  buildings  as 
might  not  be  actually  used  and  needed  for  military  purposes 
might  be  occupied  and  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  gover- 
nor and  legislative  assembly,  for  such  public  purposes  as 
might  be  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the 
territory.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  31.) 

Delegate  to  Congress.  The  act  authorized  the  election  of  a 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
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to  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  who  should  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  The  delegate  was  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  were  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the 
delegates  from  the  other  territories  of  the  United  States. 
(Organic  Act,  Sec.  32.) 

Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States;  Slavery.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  were  not  locally  inapplicable  should  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  within  the  territory  of  Kansas  as  else- 
where within  the  United  States,  "except  the  eighth  section  of 
the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  approved  March  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
which,  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  states  and  territories,  as 
recognized  by  the  legislation  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or  state  nor 
to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  per- 
fectly free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States."*  It  was  further  provided,  however,  that  the  act 
known  as  the  fugitive-slave  law  should  extend  to  and  be  in 
full  force  within  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  that  when 
admitted  as  a  state  or  states,  the  said  territory,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  should  be  received  into  the  union  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  constitution  might  prescribe  as  the  time  of 
their  admission.     (Organic  Act,  Sees.  19,  28,  32.) 


*The  Territory  of  Kansas  and  the  situations  arising  therein  had  such 
a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  slavery  asd  the  bringing  on  of  the  civil 
war,  that  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  particularly  to  the  exact 
language  of  that  part  of  the  act  creating  the  Territory  of-  Kansas, 
wherein  the  question  of  slavery  within  the  Territory  is  discussed. 
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Public  Buildings  and  Library.  It  was  provided  that  a  suf- 
ficient sum  should  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  at  the  seat 
of  Government,  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  to  be  kept 
at  the  seat  of  Government.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  33.) 

School  Lands.  The  act  provided  for  the  survey  of  all  lands 
in  the  territory,  and  that  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty- 
six  in  each  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  to  schools  in  the  territory,  and  in  the  states  and 
territories  to  be  erected  therefrom.     (Organic  Act,  Sec.  34.) 

Indian  Agencies.  It  was  provided  that,  "All  treaties,  laws, 
and  other  engagements  made  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  territories  em- 
braced within  this  act  shall  be  faithfully  and  rigidly  observed, 
notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act;  and  that  the 
existing  agencies  and  superintendencies  of  said  Indians  be 
continued  with  the  same  powers  and  duties  which  are  now 
prescribed  by  law,  except  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  may,  at  his  discretion,  change  the  location  of  the  office 
of  superintendent." 

Duration  of  Territorial  Government.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Organic  Act,  approved  May  30,  1854,  a  terri- 
torial government  was  set  up  within  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas, which  governed  the  Territory  until  the  territory  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  state,  January  29,  1861,  at  which 
time  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Territorial  Government 
were  transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  State,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  described  as  the  "Schedule."  (See  Kansas 
Constitution,  Schedule.) 


CHAPTER  II 

ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS  INTO  THE  UNION 

Constitution;  Admission.  The  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  after  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  and 
adopt  a  constitution,  did,  at  a  constitutional  convention  sit- 
ting at  Wyandotte,  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1859,  form  and 
adopt  a  Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  and  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  4th  day 
of  October,  1859.  The  people  of  the  territory,  through  their 
representatives,  thereupon  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  admit  the  Territory  of  Kansas  into  the  union  as  a 
state,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states,  which  was 
done,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  29,  1861. 

Boundaries.  The  state  was  admitted  with  the  following 
boundaries,  as  set  out  in  the  act  of  admission : 

"Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Western  Boundary  of  the 

State  of  Missouri,  where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of 

North  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence  West  on  said 

parallel  to  the  twenty-fifth  meridian  of  longitude  West 

from  Washington ;  thence  North  on  said  meridian  to  the 

fortieth  parallel  of  latitude;  thence  East  on  said  parallel 

to   the   Western   boundary   of   the    State    of    Missouri; 

thence  South  with  the  Western  boundary  of  said  State 

to  the  place  of  beginning."     (Act  of  Admission,  Sec.  1.) 

Indians.     The  rights  of  the  Indians   residing  within  the 

territory  of  the   State  of  Kansas  were  preserved,   and  the 

United  States  reserved  the  right  to  deal  with  such  Indians 

the  same  as  if  the  act  admitting  Kansas  into  the  union  had 

never  been  passed.     (Act  of  Admission,  Sec.  1.) 

Representation.    The  State  of  Kansas  was  given  one  rep- 
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resentative  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  until  the  next  general  apportionment.  (Act  of  Ad- 
mission, Sec.  2.) 

Disposition  of  Public  Lands.  The  Constitution  of  the 
State,  as  adopted  at  the  Wyandotte  convention  and  as  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  contained  an  ordi- 
nance and  certain  resolutions  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
the  public  lands  within  the  State  of  Kansas.  (See  Kansas 
Constitution,  Ordinance  and  Resolutions.)  The  act  admit- 
ting the  state  into  the  union  did  not  assent  to  the  provisions 
of  such  ordinance  and  resolutions,  but  submitted  certain  coun- 
ter propositions  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas  for  their 
free  acceptance  or  rejection,  which,  if  accepted,  should  be 
obligatory  on  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. The  substance  of  these  proposals  were :  First — That  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  state  should  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the 
use  of  schools;  Second — That  seventy-two  sections  of  land 
should  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a 
state  university;  Third — That  ten  entire  sections  of  land 
should  be  granted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  public  buildings,  or  for  the  erection  of  others  at  the  seat 
of  government;  Fourth — That  all  salt  springs  within  the 
state,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  with  six  sections  of 
land  adjoining  or  as  contiguous  as  might  be  to  each,  should 
be  granted  to  the  State  for  its  use:  Provided,  That  no  salt 
spring  or  land,  the  right  to  which  was  vested  in  any  individual 
or  individuals,  should  be  granted  to  the  state;  Fifth — That 
five  per  centum  of  all  sales  of  all  public  lands  lying  within  the 
state,  which  should  be  sold  by  Congress  after  the  admission 
of  the  State  into  the  Union,  after  deducting  all  of  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  same,  should  be  paid  to  the  State  for 
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the  purpose  of  making  public  roads  and  internal  improve- 
ments, or  for  other  purposes,  as  the  legislature  should  direct : 
Provided,  That  the  foregoing  propositions  were  offered  on 
condition  that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  provide  by  an 
ordinance,  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  that  such  state  should  never  interfere  with  the  primary- 
disposal  of  the  soil  within  the  same  by  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  regulations  which  Congress  might  find  necessary  for 
securing  the  title  in  said  soil  to  bona  fide  purchasers  thereof; 
Sixth — That  the  State  of  Kansas  should  never  tax  the  lands 
or  the  property  of  the  United  States  within  said  State.  It 
was  further  provided  that  in  case  any  of  the  lands  therein 
granted  to  the  state  should  have  been  theretofore  confirmed 
to  the  Territory  for  the  purposes  specified,  then  the  amount 
so  confirmed  should  be  deducted  from  the  specified  quantity. 
(Act  of  Admission,  Sec.  3.) 

Acceptance  of  Conditions  of  Act  of  Admission.  By  an  act 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  approved 
January  20,  1862,  the  State  of  Kansas  accepted  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  act  admitting  the  State  into  the  Union,  in 
the  following  terms :  "Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas :  That  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas into  the  Union,'  are  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  con- 
firmed, and  shall  remain  irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States.  And  it  is  hereby  ordained,  that  this  State 
shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil 
within  the  same  by  the  United  States,  or  with  any  regulations 
Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  to  said 
soil,  to  bona  fide  purchasers  thereof;  and  no  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed on  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States." 

United  States  Laws;  Courts.     The  act  of  admission  pro- 
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vides  that  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are  not  locally 
inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the 
state  as  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  The  State  is  constituted 
a  judicial  district  of  the  United  States,  within  which  a  district 
court  with  like  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota  is  estab- 
lished. The  judge,  attorney,  and  marshal  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  are  required  to  reside 
within  the  state.  The  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  State  of  Kansas  is  required  to  hold  two  regu- 
lar terms  of  court  annually,  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
State,  to  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  April  and  Octo- 
ber in  each  year.     (Act  of  Admissions,  Sees.  4,  5.) 


PART  TWO 

CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
OF  KANSAS 

CHAPTER  III 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Importance  of  the  Constitution.  The  government  of  the 
State  was  established  and  is  maintained  primarily  under  the 
Constitution.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  Governor  are  given  certain  powers,  through 
the  exercise  of  which  powers  other  branches  and  depart- 
ments of  the  government  have  been  created.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  It  has  remained  the 
same,  with  few  exceptions,  which  will  be  noted  herein,  since 
its  adoption  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  the  29th 
day  of  July,  1859.  An  understanding  of  the  Constitution  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  government  of  the 
State.  The  officers  and  departments  of  the  state  government 
are  provided  for  by  the  constitution,  and  all  the  limitations  on 
the  governmental  powers  are  contained  within  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  legislative  enactments  are  measured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Wherein  any  legislative  enactment  contravenes  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Kansas  or  the  Constitution  of  t»he 
United  States  the  courts  will  hold  such  legislative  enactment 
unconstitutional  and  void,  for  the  reason  that  the  Constitution 
is  the  fundamental  law  and  where  any  other  law  is  in  conflict 
with  it  the  other  law  must  be  held  inoperative. 

Constitutional  Officers  and  Departments.  The  provisions 
of   the   Constitution,    including  the   offices   and   departments 
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created  thereby,  are  treated  separately  from  the  departments, 
boards  and  commissions  created  by  the  Legislature,  for  the 
reason  that  those  departments  created  by  the  Legislature  are 
subject  to  change  at  any  time,  while  the  departments  and  of- 
fices created  by  the  Constitution  remain  the  same  until  the 
Constitution  be  amended. 

Preamble   to   the    Constitution.      Our   State   Constitution 
was  adopted  with  the  following  preamble : 

"We,  the  people  of  Kansas,  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
for  our  civil  and  religious  privileges,  in  order  to  insure 
the  full  enjoyment  of  our  rights  as  American  citizens, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Kansas."  (The  boundaries  of  the  State  are  also  set 
out  in  the  preamble.) 
Bill  of  Rights.     Our  Constitution  contains  twenty  sections 

known  as  the  "Bill  of  Rights."  Our  forefathers  had  experi- 
enced oppression  and  the  rule  of  tyrants  for  generations 
in  the  past.  The  English  people  had  forced  upon  and  from 
their  rulers  the  "Magna  Charta,"  the  "Petition  of  Rights," 
and  later  the  "Bill  of  Rights."  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
State  Constitution  of  this  State  partakes  of  the  same  general 
subject  matter  as  the  great  charters  that  were  obtained  by  the 
English  people  from  their  rulers  in  early  times.  Every 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Kansas  has  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  bill  of  rights.  Among  the  rights  guaranteed  are 
the  following:  The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble,  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct  their 
representatives,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  the  redress 
of  grievances;  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms  for  their 
defense  and  security  (but  this  does  not  give  to  individuals 
the  right  to  carry  concealed  weapons)  ;  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  all  cases;  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  conscience,  and  no  preference  shall  be  given  by 
law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  mode  of  worship;  the 
right  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  require  any  person  or 
officer  to  show  cause  why  he  is  restraining  another  person  of 
his  liberty;  the  right  to  be  let  out  on  sufficient  bail  pending 
any  trial,  except  for  capital  offenses;  the  right  to  appear  and 
defend  in  person  or  by  counsel  in  all  prosecutions;  to  demand 
the  nature  of  the  accusation,  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to 
face,  to  have  compulsory  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
county  or  district  in  which  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed;  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  all  persons 
to.  freely  speak,  write  or  publish  their  sentiments  on  all  sub- 
jects, being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  such  right;  the  right 
to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  pro- 
viding restrictions  upon  the  issuance  of  search  warrants;  the 
right  of  citizens  of  other  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase,  hold  or  inherit  property  on  the  same  terms 
as  citizens  of  this  state,  but  the  rights  of  aliens  may  be  regu- 
lated by  law ;  and  the  right  to  have  remedy  by  due  course  of 
law,  and  justice  administered  without  delay,  for  injuries  suf- 
fered in  person,  reputation  or  property.  Among  the  things 
prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  the  following:  The 
granting  by  the  Legislature  of  any  special  privileges  or 
immunities  which  may  not  be  altered,  revoked  or  repealed; 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace;  the  subordination  of  the  civil 
to  the  military  power;  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime;  religious  test  or  property 
qualification  for  voting  or  holding  office ;  excessive  bail,  exces- 
sive fines,  or  cruel  or  unusual  punishment;  requiring  person 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  or  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense;  transporting  any  person  from  the  state 
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for  any  offense  committed  in  the  state;  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  of  estate  for  conviction  of  crime;  conviction  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  overt 
act  or  confession  in  open  court;  quartering  any  soldier  in  any 
house,  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupant, 
or  in  time  of  war,  except  as  prescribed  by  law ;  imprisonment 
for  debt,  except  in  the  case  of  fraud;  and  hereditary  emolu- 
ments, honors,  or  privileges  granted  or  conferred  by  the 
state.    (Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights,  Sees.  1-20.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Executive  Department  of  Government.  The  Constitution 
provides :  "The  Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  PubHc 
Instruction;  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  State 
at  the  time  and  place  of  voting  for  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years 
from  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  after  their  election, 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified."  (Const. 
Art.  1,  Sec.  1.)  It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  that 
many  of  the  officers  of  our  own  State  Government  are  elected, 
where  officers  having  similar  duties  to  perform  in  the  United 
States  Government  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  be- 
come members  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Election  of  Executive  Officers.  Unless  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  an  abstract  of  the  election  returns  for  the  elective 
executive  officers  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  by  the 
clerks  of  the  boards  of  canvassers  of  the  several  counties,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Attorney-General  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  State  Can- 
vassers, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  and  canvass  the  results 
of  the  election.  In  case  any  two  or  more  officers  have  an 
equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes,  the  Legislature  shall, 
by  joint  ballot,  choose  one  of  said  persons  so  having  an  equal 
and  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  said  office.  (Const.  Art. 
l,Sec.  2.) 

The  Governor.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  a  Governor,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
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laws  are  faithfully  executed.  He  may  require  information  in 
writing  from  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Departments,  upon 
any  subject  relating  to  their  respective  duties.  He  may  con- 
vene the  Legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  proclama- 
tion, and  it  is  his  duty,  at  the  commencement  of  every  ses- 
sion to  communicate  to  the  Legislature  in  writing  such  in- 
formation as  he  may  possess  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  State  and  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  may  deem 
expedient.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses 
in  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  the 
Legislature  to  such  time  as  he  may  think  proper,  not  beyond 
its  regular  meeting.  The  pardoning  power  of  the  State  is 
vested  in  the  Governor,  under  regulations  and  restrictions 
prescribed  by  law.  He  is  provided  with  a  Great  Seal,  which 
is  kept  by  him  and  is  used  by  him  officially,  and  which  is  the 
Great  Seal  of  Kansas.  Any  commission,  such  as  a  commis- 
sion as  a  Notary  Public,  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  signed  by  the  Governor,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal.  No  member  of 
Congress,  or  officer  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  is 
elligible  to  the  office  of  Governor.  (Const.  Art.  1,  Sees. 
3-10.) 

Vacancy  in  Office  of  Governor.  In  case  of  the  death,  im- 
peachment, resignation,  removal  or  other  disability  of  the 
Governor,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term,  or  until  the  disability  is  removed,  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  If  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  while  holding  the  office  of  Governor,  should  be  im- 
peached or  displaced,  or  should  resign  or  die,  or  otherwise 
become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  the 
president  of  the  Senate  shall  act  as  Governor,  and  if  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  be  or  become  incapable  of  perform- 
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ing  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor,  then  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  act  as  Governor.  (Const. 
Art.  1,  Sees.  11  and  13.) 

The  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  is 
President  of  the  Senate  and  has  a  vote  only  when  the  Senate 
is  equally  divided.  The  Senate  is  entitled  and  empowered  to 
choose  a  president,  pro  tempore,  to  preside  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence or  impeachment  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  when 
he  is  holding  the  office  of  Governor.     (Const.  Art.  1,  Sec.  12.) 

Vacancies  in  Other  Executive  Offices.  Vacancies  occuring 
in  other  elective  executive  offices  than  that  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Governor,  until  a  successor  can  be  elected,  which  shall  be  at 
the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  vacancy  shall  have  happened.  (Const.  Art.  1,  Sec. 
14.) 

Compensation  of  Officers.  The  compensation  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  an  officer  shall  have  been  elected,  but  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  subject  only  to  this  restriction.  (Const. 
Art.  1,  Sec.  15.) 

Report  to  the  Governor.  All  officers  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment, and  of  all  the  public  state  institutions,  are  required 
to  report  to  the  Governor  before  each  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  transmit  such 
reports  to  the  Legislature  for  the  information  of  the  members 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  that  have  arisen.  (Const.  Art. 
1,  Sec.  16.) 


CHAPTER  V 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Legislative  Department;  Number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. The  legislative  power  of  this  State  is  vested  in  a 
House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate.  Until  the  amend- 
ment of  the  provision  relating  to  the  number  of  representa- 
tives and  senators  in  the  year  1873,  there  could  not  be  more 
than  one  hundred  representatives  and  thirty-three  senators. 
By  the  amendment,  however,  the  maximum  number  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  representatives  and 
forty  senators,  with  the  further  provision  that  any  county 
wherein  two  hundred  fifty  legal  votes  were  cast  at  the  next 
preceding  general  election,  should  be  entitled  to  one  represen- 
tative, and  that  any  county  wherein  less  than  two  hundred 
votes  were  cast  should  be  attached  to  the  county  on  the  east 
thereof,  as  a  part  of  the  representative  district  of  such  county. 
(Const.  Art.  2,  Sees.  1,  2.) 

Compensation  of  Members  of  Legislature.  All  members 
are  allowed  three  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual  service  at  any 
regular  or  special  session,  and  fifteen  cents  for  each  mile  trav- 
eled by  the  usual  route  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
place  of  meeting.  This  amount  is  limited  so  that  no  member 
shall  receive  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  any 
regular  session,  nor  more  than  ninety  dollars  for  any  special 
session.  (Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  3.)  This  compensation  was 
fixed  at  a  time  when  the  general  basis  of  pay  for  all  services 
was  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the 
other  states  now  pay  their  senators  and  representatives  a 
yearly  salary,  rather  than  a  small  amount  per  day  for  each 
legislative  day. 

26 
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Qualifications  of  Members  of  Legislature.  Each  member 
must  be  a  resident  and  qualified  voter  of  the  county  or  dis- 
trict for  which  he  is  elected.  Members  of  Congress  and  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  cannot  be  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  acceptance  of  any  such  office  by  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  shall  vacate  his  seat.  No  person  convicted  of 
embezzlement  or  misuse  of  the  public  funds  shall  have  a  seat 
in  the  Legislature.     (Const.  Art.  2,  Sees.  4,  5,  6. ) 

Oath  of  Office.  Every  state  officer  before  entering  upon 
his  duties  is  required  to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  State,  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office.     (Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  7.) 

Legislature ;  Quorum;  Vacancies;  Journals;  Adjournment; 
Protest.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Each  House  establishes  its  own  rules,  and  is  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 
Vacancies  in  either  house  are  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 
election.  Each  House  is  required  to  keep  and  publish  a  jour- 
nal of  its  proceedings,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  vote  on 
all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed.  Neither  House,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  can  adjourn  for  more  than  two  days, 
Sundays  excepted.  Any  member  shall  have  the  right  to  pro- 
test against  any  act  or  resolution ;  and  such  protest  shall,  with- 
out delay  or  alteration,  be  entered  on  the  journal.  (Const. 
Art.  2,  Sees.  8,  9.  10,  11.) 

Bills;  Origin.  Until  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
in  1864,  all  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  were  subject  to  amendment  or  rejection  by  the  Sen- 
ate. By  this  amendment,  however,  it  was  provided  that  bills 
might  originate  in  either  house,  but  might  be  amended  or 
rejected  by  the  other.     Any  bill,  to  become  a  law,  must  re- 
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ceive  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  house,  regardless  of  the  number  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive. (Const.  Art.  2,  Sees.  12,  13).  Under  this  practice, 
bills  are  introduced  in  either  House,  but  each  bill  must  receive 
a  constitutional  majority  of  the  House  in  which  introduced 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  other  house. 

Signing  or  Veto  of  Bill.  Every  bill  or  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  Legislature  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor 
within  two  days  thereafter.  He  can  either  sign  the  bill  or  re- 
turn it  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  his  objec- 
tions are  entered  on  the  journal  and  the  bill  is  reconsidered. 
To  pass,  after  such  veto,  it  must  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  elected.  If  passed  over  the  veto  in  the  House, 
it  is  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  if  passed  there  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  it  becomes  a  law  the  same  as  if  signed  by  the  Governor. 
If  the  Governor  fails  to  return  a  bill  within  three  days  (Sun- 
days excepted)  it  becomes  a  law  the  same  as  if  signed,  unless 
the  Legislature,  by  its  adjournment,  shall  prevent  its  return 
within  such  time.  By  an  amendment  to  this  section,  adopted 
in  November,  1904,  a  provision  was  added  by  which  the 
Governor  may  object  to  one  or  more  items  of  appropriation 
of  money  in  a  bill,  while  approving  the  other  portion  of  the 
bill.  Any  item  of  appropriation  so  objected  to  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  reconsidered  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house.  (Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  14.) 
This  provision  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  entire  bill  when  the  Governor  objects  to  only  one 
or  more  items  of  appropriation  of  money  in  the  bill. 

Reading  of  Bills.  Every  bill  must  be  read  on  three  separate 
days  in  each  house,  unless  in  case  of  emergency.  Two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  either  house  where  the  bill  is  pending  may, 
if  deemed  expedient,  suspend  the  rules;  but  the  reading  of 
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the  bill  by  sections  on  its  final  passage  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  any  case.     (Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  15- ) 

Form  of  Bill ;  Amendments.  No  bill  shall  contain  more  than 
one  subject,  which  must  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title.  Laws 
cannot  be  revived  or  amended  except  by  a  new  act  containing 
the  entire  act  revived  or  the  section  or  sections  to  be  amended. 
(Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  16.)  Under  this  provision,  a  section 
must  be  contained  in  a  new  bill  and  enacted  to  change  any 
section  even  in  the  slightest. 

General  Operation  of  Laws.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature 
shall  have  a  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State;  and  in 
all  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable,  no  spe- 
cial law  shall  be  enacted.  L'nder  this  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  courts  held  that  the  Legislature  was  the  judge  of 
whether  a  general  law  could  be  made  applicable,  and  that 
when  the  Legislature  passed  a  special  law  it  was  presumed 
that  the  Legislature  had  determined  that  a  general  law  could 
not  be  made  applicable.  This  construction  permitted  all  sorts 
of  special  laws.  Consequently,  in  1905,  an  amendment  was 
submitted  that  was  adopted  at  the  election  held  in  November, 
1906,  which  added  the  following  clause :  "And  whether  or 
not  a  law  enacted  is  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  construed  and  determined  by  the  courts  of 
the  State."  (Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  17.)  Therefore,  the  courts 
now  determine  whether  the  Legislature  might  have  covered 
the  subject  by  a  general  law,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
law  is  a  special  law,  and  that  the  matter  could  have  been 
covered  by  a  general  law,  the  special  law  is  declared  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  void. 

Divorce;  County  Tribunals;  Equal  Rights;  Census.  All 
power  to  grant  divorces  is  vested  in  the  district  court,  subject 
to  regulation  by  law.     Cnder  this  section  no  other  court  or 
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tribunal  could  be  given  the  power  to  grant  divorces.  Powers 
of  local  legislation  and  administration  may  be  conferred  upon 
tribunals  transacting  county  business.  No  distinction  can  be 
made  in  the  schools  between  the  rights  of  males  and  females. 
The  Legislature  must  provide  for  a  census  or  enumeration  at 
least  once  in  ten  years.    (Const.  Art.  2,  Sees.  18,  21,  23,  26.) 

Enacting  Clause  of  Bill.  The  enacting  clause  of  all  laws 
shall  be,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;"  and  no  law  shall  be  enacted  except  by  bill.  (Const. 
Art.  2,  Sec.  20.)  A  bill  would  be  of  no  effect  as  a  law  with- 
out the  prescribed  enacting  clause. 

Publication  of  Laws.  The  Legislature  is  required  to  pre- 
scribe the  time  when  its  acts  shall  be  in  force,  and  is  required 
to  provide  for  the  speedy  publication  of  all  acts;  and  no  law 
of  a  general  nature  shall  be  in  force  until  it  is  published. 
(Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  19.)  Accordingly,  some  acts  are  pub- 
lished in  the  official  state  paper,  while  others  are  held  until 
the  publication  of  all  the  laws  in  the  Session  Laws,  which  is 
usually  completed  in  May  or  June  of  the  year  in  which  the 
Legislature  meets. 

Election  and  Appointment  of  Officers.  The  Legislature  has 
the  power  to  provide  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  all 
officers,  and  the  filling  of  all  vacancies,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution.     (Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  19.) 

Privileges  of  Members.  In  order  to  guarantee  free  discus- 
sion in  either  House,  and  to  keep  the  members  from  being 
detained  elsewhere,  it  is  provided  that  for  any  speech  or 
debate  in  either  House  the  members  shall  not  be  questioned 
elsewhere,  and  that  no  member  may  be  arrested  during  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  or  in  going  to  or  returning  from  a 
session,  except  for  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  no 
member  shall  be  subject  to  the  sen-ice  of  civil  process  during 
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a  session,  nor  for  fifteen  days  before  its  commencement. 
(Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  22.)  The  last  clause  prevents  a  member 
from  being  sued,  and  thus  compelled  to  defend  in  a  lawsuit, 
during  the  session. 

Sessions  of  the  Legislature.  Under  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, and  up  to  the  year  1877,  a  regular  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  held  annually,  commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  January.  By  an  amendment  adopted  in  1875,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  regular  sessions  should  be  held  once  in  two 
years,  at  the  State  Capital,  commencing  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  January,  of  each  alternate  year  thereafter.  The  first 
biennial  session  was  in  the  year  1877.  (Const.  Art.  2,  Sec. 
25.) 

Impeachment.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole 
power  to  impeach  an  officer,  and  all  impeachments  are  tried 
by  the  Senate.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  Senators 
are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  do  justice  according  to  the 
law  and  the  evidence,  and  no  person  can  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  elected.  The 
Governor  and  all  other  constitutional  officers  are  subject  to 
impeachment  for  any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  judgment  in 
all  such  cases  will  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  profit,  honor  or 
trust  under  the  Constitution.  The  person  tried,  whether  ac- 
quitted or  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment and  punishment,  according  to  law.  (Const.  Art.  2,  Sees. 
27,38.) 

Appropriation  of  Money.  At  the  time  when  the  Legislature 
met  annually,  the  Constitution  provided,  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  treasury,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  specific 
appropriation  made  by  law ;  and  no  appropriation  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  one  year."     When  the  Constitution  was 
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amended  to  provide  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
it  was  necessary  to  change  the  limitation  to  two  years.  This 
was  done  by  an  amendment  adopted  in  November,  1876. 
(Const.  Art.  2,  Sec.  24.) 

Terms  of  Members.  By  an  amendment  submitted  and 
adopted  in  1875,  it  was  provided  that,  thereafter,  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  elected  for  two 
years,  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  for  four  years.  (Const. 
Art.  2,  Sec.  29.) 


CHAPTER  VI 
JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Judicial  Power,  Where  Vested.  The  judicial  power  of  this 
State  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  probate 
courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts,  inferior  to 
the  supreme  court,  as  may  be  provided  by  law ;  and  all  courts 
of  record  are  required  to  have  a  seal  to  be  used  in  the  authen- 
tication of  all  process.     (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  1.) 

Supreme  Court.  The  supreme  court  originally  consisted  of 
one  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices.  Each  of  the  jus- 
tices was  elected  by  the  State  at  large,  and  held  his  office  for 
six  years.  A  majority  of  the  court  constituted  a  quorum.  In 
1900,  an  amendment  was  adopted  by  which  the  supreme  court 
was  made  to  consist  of  seven  justices,  and  the  court  was 
given  power  to  sit  separately  in  two  divisions,  with  full  power 
in  each  division  to  determine  the  cases  assigned  to  be  heard 
by  such  division.  Three  justices  constitute  a  quorum  in  each 
division,  and  the  concurrence  of  three  is  necessary  to  a  deci- 
sion. Only  such  cases  as  may  be  ordered  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  court  are  required  to  be  considered  by  all  the  justices, 
and  the  concurrence  of  four  justices  is  necessary  to  a  decision 
in  cases  heard  by  the  full  court.  The  chief  justice  is  not  now 
elected  as  such,  but  the  justice  who  is  senior  in  continuous 
term  of  service  becomes  chief  justice,  and  in  case  two  or  more 
have  continuously  served  during  the  same  period,  the  senior 
in  years  of  these  shall  be  chief  justice,  and  the  presiding  jus- 
tice of  each  division  shall  be  selected  by  the  judges  assigned  to 
that  division  in  like  manner.  (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  2.)  The 
supreme  court  does  not  often  sit  as  two  divisions,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  the  work  of  the  court  has  been  kept  up  so  that  all 
cases  can  and  do  receive  the  consideration  of  the  full  court. 

Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court.  Actions  in  quo  warranto, 
mandamus,  and  habeas  corpus  may  be  brought  directly  in  the 
supreme  court.  The  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  these 
cases,  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  3.)  Its  jurisdiction  is  coextensive 
with  the  State.  In  exercising  original  jurisdiction,  the  case 
is  tried  by  the  court,  while  in  exercising  appellate  jurisdiction 
the  supreme  court  only  reviews  the  proceedings  had  in  the 
trial  court  and  corrects  errors  made  by  the  lower  court.  The 
court,  on  appeal,  may  affirm  or  modify  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court,  or  may  send  the  case  back  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
•court  where  it  was  originally  tried. 

Terms  of  Supreme  Court.  The  court  is  required  to  hold 
one  term  at  the  seat  of  government  each  year.  (Const.  Art. 
3,  Sec.  3.)  The  practice  has  been  for  the  court  to  hold  two 
terms  a  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January 
and  July.  The  court  meets  for  the  hearing  of  cases  during 
the  first  week  in  every  month,  except  August  and  September, 
and  usually  decides  the  cases  the  following  month  after  they 
are  submitted.  Very  few  cases  are  brought  directly  in  the 
supreme  court,  but  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  court  is  taken  up 
with  appeals  from  the  district  courts  over  the  state. 

Reporter  and  Clerk.  The  supreme  court  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  reporter  and  a  clerk.  (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  4.)  The 
clerk  keeps  a  record  of  matters  pending  and  cases  decided,* 
while  the  reporter  prepares  for  publication  the  opinions  hand- 
ed down  in  cases  decided  by  the  court. 


The  clerk  also  publishes  in  the  official  state  paper  each  month  the 
syllabi  of  the  opinions  of  the  court,  containing  the  points  of  law  in  the 
■cases  decided. 
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District  Courts;  Jurisdiction;  Clerk.  The  state  was  orig- 
inally divided  into  five  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
district  judge  was  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  (Const. 
Art.  3,  Sees.  5  and  18.)  The  state  has  since  been  divided 
by  the  Legislature  into  thirty-four  judicial  districts,  and  in 
several  of  these  districts  more  than  one  district  judge  is 
elected.  (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  14.)  The  district  courts  have 
such  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts  as  provided  by 
law.  (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  6.)  In  each  organized  county  a 
clerk  of  the  district  court  is  elected,  whose  duties  are  pre- 
scribed by  law.     (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  7.) 

Probate  Courts.  A  probate  court  is  provided  for  in  each 
county.  It  is  made  a  court  of  record  and  has  such  probate 
jurisdiction  and  care  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  minors, 
and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  as  is  prescribed  by  law.  It  has 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus.  In  the  original  section 
no  provision  was  made  for  a  probate  judge  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  regularly  elected  judge.  By  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  adopted  in  November,  1906,  the  Legisla- 
ture was  authorized  to  provide  for  the  appointment  or  selec- 
tion of  a  probate  judge  pro  tern,  when  the  probate  judge 
should  be  unavoidably  absent  or  otherwise  unable  or  disquali- 
fied to  sit  in  any  case.     (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  8.) 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  Two  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected 
in  each  township.  The  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  their 
powers  and  duties  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace  may  be  increased  in  any  township  by 
law.     (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  9.) 

Appeals.  Appeals  from  the  probate  court  and  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace  are  to  the  district  court.  (Const.  Art. 
3,  Sec.  10.) 
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Judicial  Officers;  Residence.  Judicial  officers  must  reside 
in  their  respective  townships,  counties  or  districts,  during 
their  terms  of  office.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  judicial 
office,  it  is  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor  until  the 
next  regular  election  which  shall  occur  more  than  thirty  days 
after  such  vacancy  shall  have  happened.  All  judicial  officers 
hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  qualified. 
(Const.  Art.  3,  Sees.  11,  12.) 

Compensation  of  Judges.  The  compensation  of  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  and  judges  of  the  district  courts  cannot  be 
increased  during  their  respective  terms  of  office.  The 
justices  and  judges  are  prohibited  from  receiving  any  fees 
or  perquisites,  or  holding  any  other  office  or  profit  or  trust 
under  the  authority  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  term  of  office  for  which  they  are  elected,  and 
they  are  prohibited  from  practicing  law  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  the  state  during  their  continuance  in  office.  (Const.  Art. 
3,  Sec.  13.) 

Removal  of  Judges.  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  and 
judges  of  the  district  court  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  if  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  each  house  concur.  Such  removal  shall 
not  be  made  except  upon  complaint,  the  substance  of  which 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  nor  until  the  party  charged 
shall  have  had  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard.  (Const. 
Art.  3,  Sec.  15.) 

Process.  The  style  of  all  process  issued  by  any  court  shall 
be  "the  State  of  Kansas,"  and  all  prosecutions  shall  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  the  State.  (Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  17.) 
By  this  section  it  is  meant  that  summons,  subpoenas  and  other 
papers  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
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Judge  Pro  Tern  of  District  Court.  The  Legislature  is 
authorized  to  provide  by  law  for  the  selection,  by  the  bar,  of 
a  pro  tern,  judge  of  the  district  court,  when  the  judge  is 
absent  or  otherwise  unable  or  disqualified  to  sit  in  any  case. 
(Const.  Art.  3,  Sec.  20.) 


CHAPTER   VII 

ELECTIONS   AND   SUFFRAGE 

ELECTIONS 

Ballot.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and 
by  the  Legislature  viva  voce.     (Const.  Art.  4,  Sec.  1.) 

County  and  Township  Officers.  The  constitutional  orig- 
inally provided  for  general  elections  annually.  By  an  amend- 
ment, adopted  in  November,  1902,  all  general  elections  are 
required  to  be  held  biennially,  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  in  the  years  bearing  even  num- 
bers. All  county  and  township  officers,  under  that  amend- 
ment, hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  qualified :  provided,  that  county  commis- 
sioners shall  be  elected  from  districts,  by  the  voters  of  the 
district,  and  the  Legislature  shall  fix  the  time  of  election  and 
the  term  of  office  of  such  commissioners;  such  election  to  be 
at  a  general  election,  and  no  term  of  office  to  exceed  six 
years.  No  person  is  permitted  to  hold  the  office  of  sheriff 
or  county  treasurer  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 
(Const.  Art.  4,  Sec.  2.) 

Recall  of  Public  Officers.  By  a  constitutional  amendment, 
consisting  of  three  sections,  submitted  by  the  Legislature  of 
1913,  and  adopted  by  the  people  in  1914,  the  recall  of  public 
officers  is  provided  for.  The  recall  is  applicable  to  every 
public  officer,  holding  either  by  election  or  appointment,  but 
the  provisions  of  the  constitutional  amendment  are  not  to  be 
deemed  exclusive.  The  election  for  recall  can  be  called  only 
on  petition  signed  by  ten  per  cent  of  the  electors  of  the  state, 
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or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  electors  of  a  district  larger  than  a 
county,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  electors  of  a  county 
or  municipality  within  a  county.  The  petitions  must  certify 
that  the  signers  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  voted  for  the  officer,  if  elected,  or  the  officer 
appointing  him,  if  appointed.  The  petition  must  be  filed  at 
least  ninety  days  before  the  election.  The  election  shall  be 
called  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  petition,  and 
shall  be  proclaimed  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  date  of 
holding.  The  petition  and  proclamation  of  election  shall 
state,  in  not  more  than  two  hundred  words,  the  reasons  for 
the  recall.  The  recall  election  is  held  as  other  elections,  and 
if  the  vote  be  in  favor  of  the  recall  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
shall  exist,  to  be  filled  as  provided  by  law.  (Const.  Art.  4, 
Sees.  3,  4,  5.) 

SUFFRAGE 

Qualifications  of  Electors.  Under  the  original  constitu- 
tional provision,  white  male  persons  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  who  had  resided  in  Kansas  six  months  and  in  the 
township  or  ward  in  which  they  offered  to  vote  at  least 
thirty  days  next  preceding  such  election,  and  who  were  citi- 
zens o^the  United  States,  or  persons  who  had  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  under  the  laws  relating  to 
naturalization,  were  deemed  qualified  electors.  (Const.  Art. 
5,  Seel.)  The  limitation  as  to  white  male  persons  became 
inoperative  when  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted.  The  restriction  that  the  electors 
must  be  male  persons  became  obsolete  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  equal  suffrage  amendment  by  this  State  in  1913.  By  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  November,  1918, 
only  citizens-  of  the  United  States  are  now  entitled  to  vote, 
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and  persons  who  have  merely  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens  are  denied  the  privilege. 

Persons  Disqualified  From  Voting  or  Holding  Office. 
The  original  section  prohibited  the  following  persons 
from  voting:  Persons  under  guardianship,  non  compos 
mentis  or  insane,  and  persons  convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unless  restored  to  civil  rights.  By  an  amendment  adopted  in 
November,  1867,  the  following  classes  were  added,  who  were 
prohibited  from  voting  or  holding  office :  Persons  dishonor- 
ably discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  unless 
reinstated,  persons  guilty  of  defrauding  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  states  thereof,  persons  guilty 
of  giving  or  receiving  a  bribe,  or  offering  to  give  or  receive 
a  bribe,  persons  who  have  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  aided  or  abetted  in  the 
attempted  overthrow  of  said  government,  except  all  persons 
honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  since  the  first  day  of  April,  1861,  provided  they  have 
served  one  year  or  more  therein.  It  was  further  provided 
that  the  disability  imposed  on  persons  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  aided  or 
abetted  in  the  attempted  overthrow  of  said  government,  might 
be  removed  by  a  law  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  (Const.  Art.  5, 
Sec.  2.)  The  law  removing  such  disabilities  was  passed  and 
took  effect  April  6,  1899. 

Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines.  It  was  originally  provided 
that  no  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States  or  of  their  allies,  should  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
quired a  residence  in  the  state  in  consequence  of  being 
stationed  within  the  same;  and  that  no  soldier,  seaman  or 
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marine  should  have  the  right  to  vote.  By  an  amendment 
adopted  November  8,  1864,  it  is  provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his 
presence  or  absence  while  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  nor  while  on  the  seas,  nor  while  a  student  of 
any  seminary  of  learning,  nor  while  kept  at  any  almshouse 
or  asylum  at  public  expense,  nor  while  confined  in  any  public 
prison.  The  Legislature  is  authorized  to  make  provision  for 
taking  the  votes  of  electors  who  may  be  absent  from  their 
townships  or  wards,  in  the  volunteer  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  militia  service  of  the  state;  but  it  is 
further  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  allow  any  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the  regular  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  vote.  (Const.  Art. 
5,  Sec.  3.) 

Proof  of  Right  to  Vote.  The  Legislature  is  authorized  to 
pass  all  laws  necessary  for  ascertaining  by  proper  proofs  the 
citizens  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage  granted 
by  the  constitution.     (Const.  Art.  5,  Sec.  4.) 

Dueling.  Persons  who  give  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel,  or  knowingly  carry  to  another  person  such  challenge, 
or  go  out  of  the  state  to  fight  a  duel,  are  ineligible  to  hold  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  within  the  state.  (Const.  Art.  5, 
Sec.  5.) 

Bribery.  Any  person  who  shall  have  given  or  offered  a 
bribe  to  procure  his  election  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding 
office  during  the  term  for  which  he  may  have  been  elected. 
(Const.  Art.  5,  Sec.  6.) 

Privileges  of  Electors.  Electors,  during  their  attendance 
at  elections,  in  going  to  and  returning  therefrom,  are  privi- 
leged from  arrest  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
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of  the  peace.  (Const.  Art.  5,  Sec.  7.)  This  provision  guar- 
antees the  free  and  uninfluenced  right  of  the  elector  to  vote 
at  all  elections. 

Equal  Suffrage.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1911, 
an  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  general  election  held  November  5,  1912,  by 
which  it  was  provided,  "the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  sex."  (Const.  Art.  5,  Sec.  8.)  This 
amendment  modified  the  provision  defining  the  qualifications 
of  electors,  which  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment permitted  only  male  persons  to  vote. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
EDUCATION 

Establishment  of  Schools.  The  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  given  general  supervision  of  the  common- 
school  funds  and  educational  interests  of  the  state.  A  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  is  provided  for  in  each  county. 
It  is  provided  that  the  Legislature  shall  encourage  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  moral,  scientific  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment, by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
and  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  embracing  normal,  prepara- 
tory, collegiate  and  university  departments.  (Const.  Art.  6, 
Sees.  1,  2.) 

School  Funds.  The  following  moneys  constitute  the  per- 
manent school  fund,  which  cannot  be  diminished,  but  the  in- 
come from  which  is  used  for  the  schools :  Proceeds  of  lands 
granted  for  support  of  schools;  estates  of  persons  dying  with- 
out heir  or  will ;  moneys  granted  to  the  state  by  congress  from 
sale  of  public  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  Legislature 
may  provide.  The  income  from  these  funds  is  disbursed 
annually,  by  order  of  the  state  superintendent,  to  the  county 
treasurers,  and  then  to  the  several  districts.  The  school  lands 
could  not  be  sold  until  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Most  of  the  lands  have  now  been  sold.  (Const.  Art.  6,  Sees. 
3,  4,  5.) 

County  School  Funds.  The  following  moneys  are  to  be  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  schools  in  the  counties :  Moneys  paid  as 
equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty;  clear  proceeds 
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of  estrays  taken  up;  and  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of 
the  penal  laws.  (Const.  Art.  6,  Sec.  6.)  Under  this  provision 
all  fines  and  penalties  assessed  against  lawbreakers  go  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  in  the  county. 

State  University.  Provision  is  required  to  be  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  state  university,  including  a  normal  and  an 
agricultural  department.  Proceeds  from  the  university  lands 
are  to  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  on  which  must  be 
used  for  the  state  university.     (Const.  Art.  6,  Sec.  7.) 

Schools  Nonsectarian.  No  religious  sect  shall  ever  control 
any  part  of  the  common-school  or  university  funds  of  the 
state.     (Const.  Art.  6,  Sec.  8.) 

School-Fund  Commissioners.  The  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  secretary  of  state  and  attorney-general  con- 
stitute a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management  and  in- 
vestment of  the  school  funds.     (Const.  Art.  6,  Sec.  9.) 

Permanent  Tax  for  State  Educational  Institutions.  By  an 
amendment  submitted  in  1917,  and  adopted  at  the  election  in 
November,  1918,  it  is  provided  that  the  Legislature  may 
levy  a  permanent  tax  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  state  edu- 
cational institutions.  This  tax,  and  the  apportionment  and 
appropriation  of  the  same  to  the  institutions  provided  for, 
shall  continue  until  changed  by  statute.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Legislature  shall  not  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing such  further  appropriation  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  (Const.  Art.  6,  Sec.  10.)  This  section  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  appropriations  can  be  made  for 
only  two  years,  but  under  the  authority  remaining  for  appro- 
priations, the  Legislature  has  made  the  regular  biennial  appro- 
priations and  has  not  levied  the  permanent  tax  as  authorized. 
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PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Institutions.  It  is  provided  that  the  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  such 
other  institutions  as  the  public  good  may  require,  shall  be 
fostered  and  supported  by  the  state.  The  trustees  of  the  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  A  penitentiary  is  pro- 
vided for,  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directors.  Vacancies 
on  these  boards  are  to  be  filled  by  the  governor.*  (Const. 
Art.  7,  Sees.  1,  2,  3.) 

Aged  and  Infirm  Persons.  The  duty  to  care  for  the  aged, 
infirm,  or  other  unfortunate  persons  is  developed  upon  the 
respective  counties  of  the  State,  and  not  upon  the  State  as  a 
whole.     (Const.  Art.  7,  Sec.  4.) 


*A11  of  these  boards  have  now  been  consolidated  into  one  board,  known 
as  the  Board  of  Administration,  which  board  appoints  a  business  man- 
ager, who  manages  the  business  affairs  of   the  various   institutions. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MILITIA,    COUNTY    AND    TOWNSHIP    ORGANIZA- 
TION,  AND   APPORTIONMENT. 

MILITIA 

Persons  Subject  to  Military  Service.  The  militia  is  com- 
posed of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  forty-five  years,  except  those  exempted  by 
law;  but  citizens  of  any  religious  denomination  who  from 
scruples  of  conscience  are  averse  to  bearing  arms  shall  be 
exempted  therefrom,  under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by 
law.  (Const.  Art.  8,  Sec.  1.)  Until  the  year  1888,  only 
white  male  persons  between  the  ages  mentioned  were  included. 

Organization  of  Militia.  The  Legislature  is  required  to 
provide  for  organizing,  equipping,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  officers  there- 
for. The  Governor  is  Commander-in-Chief,  and  has  power 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, and  repeal  invasion.     (Const.  Art.  8,  Sees.  2,  3,  4.) 

COUNTY  AND  TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATION 
Organization  of  Counties;  County  Seats.  The  Legislature 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  organizing  counties,  locating 
county  seats  and  changing  county  lines;  but  no  county  seat 
can  be  changed  without  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county, 
nor  can  any  county  be  organized  with  an  area  of  less  than 
four  hundred  thirty-two  square  miles.  (Const.  Art.  9,  Sec.  1.) 
County  and  Township  Officers.  The  Legislature  is  author- 
ized to  provide  for  such  county  and  township  officers  as  shall 
be  necessary,  and  to  provide  for  their  removal  from  office  in 
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such   manner   and    for   such   cause   as    may   be   prescribed. 
(Const.  Art.  9,  Sees.  2,  5.) 

APPORTIONMENT 
Legislative  Apportionment.  In  the  future  apportionment 
of  the  state,  every  county  shall  have  at  least  one  representa- 
tive;* each  county  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  districts 
as  it  has  representatives.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  an  apportionment  every  five  years,  beginning 
with  the  year  1866,  based  upon  the  census  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  constitutional  apportionment  was  made,  to  be  in 
effect  only  until  a  new  apportionment  should  be  made  by  the 
legislature.     (Const.  Art.  10,  Sees.  1,  2,  3.) 


*This  provision  was  modified  somewhat  by  an  amendment  to  section  two 
of  article  two  of  the  constitution,  adopted  in  1873,  by  which  it  is  provided : 
"From  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives shall  admit  one  member  for  each  county  in  which  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  legal  votes  were  cast  at  the  next  preceding  general 
election;  and  each  organized  county  in  wheih  less  than  two  hundred  legal 
votes  were  cast  at  the  next  preceding  general  election  shall  be  attached 
to  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  representative  district  of  the  county  lying 
next  adjacent  to  it  on  the  east." 


CHAPTER  X 

FINANCE   AND    TAXATION,    CORPORATIONS,    AND 
BANKS    AND    CURRENCY 

FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 

Uniform  Rate  of  Taxation;  Exemption  of  Property  from 
Taxation.  The  Legislature  is  required  to  provide  for  a  uni- 
form and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation.  All  prop- 
erty used  exclusively  for  state,  county,  municipal,  literary, 
educational,  scientific,  religious,  benevolent  and  charitable 
purposes,  and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
two  hundred  dollars  for  each  family,  shall  be  exempted  from 
taxation.  (Const.  Art.  11,  Sec.  1.)  This  section  requires 
only  that  the  rate  shall  be  uniform  within  each  taxing  district, 
but  does  not  intend  that  taxes  shall  be  the  same  in  different 
taxing  districts,  such  as  townships,  cities,  and  counties. 
Property  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  such 
as  public  buildings,  churches,  and  schools,  is  not  taxed.  Under 
this  section,  a  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  and  who 
has  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  personal 
property  is  not  subject  to  taxation  on  such  property,  and  every 
such  person  having  more  than  that  amount  of  personal  prop- 
erty is  entitled  to  have  deducted  from  the  valuation  thereof 
at  least  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  before  the  taxes  are 
computed.  This  exemption  from  taxation  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  exemption  of  property  from  execution  or  sale 
for  the  payments  of  debts,  which  is  on  a  different  basis. 

Taxation  of  Property  Employed  in  Banking.  The  legis- 
lature is  required  to  provide  for  taxing  the  notes  and  bills 
discounted  or  purchased  and  all  other  property  of  banks,  so 
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that  the  property  employed  in  banking  shall  bear  the  same 
burden  of  taxation  as  that  of  individuals.  (Const.  Art.  11. 
Sec.  2.) 

Revenue;  Levy  of  Taxes.  The  legislature  must  provide, 
at  each  regular  session,  for  raising  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  state  for  two  years.  No  tax  can  be 
levied  except  in  pursuance  of  a  law,  which  must  state  the 
purpose  for  which  the  moneys  are  to  be  used,  and  such 
moneys  can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose.  (Const.  Art.  11, 
Sees.  3,  4.) 

Public  Debts;  Annual  Tax;  Proceeds.  The  state  may 
contract  public  debts  for  defraying  extraordinary  expenses 
and  making  public  improvements,  but  such  debts  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  one  million  dollars  in  the  aggregate,  unless 
the  proposed  law  for  creating  -  such  debt  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  direct  vote  of  the  electors  at  a  general  election,  and  if 
the  law  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such 
election  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  next  legislature  to 
enact  the  law  and  create  the  debt.*  Even-  law  creating  a 
public  debt  shall  provide  for  levying  an  annual  tax  to  pay 
the  annual  interest  and  the  principal  when  the  same  shall 
become  due,  and  shall  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to 
the  payment  of  such  interest  and  principal,  and  such  appro- 
priation cannot  be  postponed  or  diminished  until  the  said 
principal  and  interest  have  been  paid.  (Const.  Art.  11,  Sees. 
5,  6.) 

Borrow  Money.  The  state  may  borrow  money  to  repel 
invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  state  in  time 


*  It  was  under  this  provision  of  the  constitution  that  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  providing  a  fund  of  twenty-five  million 
dollars  for  the  payment  of  adjusted  compensation  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
world  war  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  the  time  they  were 
actually  in  the  service. 
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of  war;  but  the  money  thus  borrowed  can  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose.     (Const.  Art.  11,  Sec.  7.) 

Internal  Improvements.  Until  the  adoption  of  the  "good 
roads  amendment"  in  1920,  the  constitution  prohibited  the 
state  from  being  a  party  in  carrying  on  any  works  of  internal 
improvements.  By  that  amendment  the  state  is  authorized 
to  aid  in  the  construction  and  permanent  improvement  of 
highways.  This  power  is  limited  so  that  the  state  cannot 
pay  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  road 
or  highway,  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  mile, 
nor  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  any  one  county, 
except  that  in  counties  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  such  aid  may  be 
granted  for  not  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  miles  of  road  or 
highway.     (Const.  Art.  11,  Sec.  8.) 

CORPORATIONS 
Corporate  Powers;  Liability  of  Stockholders;  Title  to 
Property;  Right  of  Way.  The  legislature  is  forbidden  to 
pass  any  special  act  conferring  corporate  powers,  but  cor- 
porations may  be  created  under  general  laws.  Stockholders 
in  a  corporation  are  liable  to  the  corporation  or  to  the  cred- 
itors to  the  amount  of  the  stock  owned  by  each,  except  that 
this  liability  shall  not  apply  to  railroad  corporations  nor  to 
corporations  organized  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 
The  original  section,  which  was  amended  in  1906,  provided 
for  double  the  liability  mentioned  above.  The  title  to  prop- 
erty of  religious  corporations  vests  in  trustees,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  corporation.  No  right  of  way 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any  corporation  until  full 
compensation  therefor  be  made  in  money,  or  secured  by  de- 
posit of  money,  irrespective  of  any  benefit  from  the  proposed 
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improvement.  The  term  corporation  as  used  in  the  constitu- 
tion includes  all  associations  and  joint-stock  companies  having 
powers  and  privileges  not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partner- 
ships. All  corporations  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  cor- 
porate name.     (Const.  Art.  12,  Sees.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6.) 

Cities.  The  organization  of  cities  is  required  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  general  law;  and  their  power  of  taxation,  assess- 
ment, borrowing  money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning  their 
credit,  shall  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  prevent  its  abuse. 
*( Const.  Art.  12,  Sec.  5.)  Under  this  provision,  we  have  no 
cities  operating  under  a  special  charter,  such  as  some  other 
states  have,  but  all  our  cities  are  subject  to  the  general  laws 
relating  to  that  class  of  cities. 

BANKS  AND  CURRENCY 
Banking  Laws.  No  bank  can  be  established  otherwise 
than  under  a  general  banking  law,  which  prevents  the  grant- 
ing of  any  special  privileges  to  any  bank.  This  article  of  the 
constitution  then  provides  in  detail  for  the  securing  of  the 
circulating  notes  of  state  banks  by  the  -deposit  with  the  state 
auditor  of  bonds  of  the  value  of  the  circulating  notes-  issued 
by  the  bank,  and  that  whenever  the  bonds  deposited  as 
security  depreciate  in  value,  the  auditor  shall  require  addi- 
tional security  or  curtail  the  circulation  of  the  bank,  and 
banks  are  required  to  keep  convenient  offices  for  the  issue 
and  redemption  of  their  circulation,  which  shall  be  redeemable 
in  money  of  the  United  States.  It  is  further  provided  that 
no  banking  law  shall  be  in  force  until  it  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  electors  at  some  general  election,  and 
shall  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such 
election.  These  provisions  are  relatively  unimportant  at  this 
time,  for  the  reason  that  the  supreme  court  has  held  that  the 
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provision  requiring  the  submission  of  banking  laws  to  a  vote 
applies  only  to  banks  of  issue,  that  is,  those  which  are  per- 
mitted to  issue  circulating  notes  which  are  made  legal  tender. 
No  such  banking  law  has  been  passed,  and  no  banks  in  the 
state  are  permitted  to  issue  circulating  notes.  The  State  is 
not  permitted  to  become  a  stockholder  in  any  bank.  (Const. 
Art.  13,  Sees.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.) 


CHAPTER  XI 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION 

Submission  of  Amendments.  Propositions  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  may  be  made  by  either  branch  of 
the  legislature.  The  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house  is  required  for  submission.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  required  to  cause  such  amendment  to  be 
published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  county  of  the 
state  where  a  newspaper  is  published,  for  three  months  pre- 
ceding the  next  election  for  representatives,  at  which  time 
the  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  voting  on  the  amendment  shall  adopt 
the  same,  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  When 
more  than  one  amendment  is  submitted  at  the  same  time, 
they  shall  be  so  submitted  as  to  permit  the  electors  to  vote 
on  each  separately,  and  not  more  than  three  amendments  can 
be  submitted  at  the  same  election.  Whenever  two-thirds  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise,  amend  or 
change  the  constitution,  they  may  submit  such  proposition 
to  the  electors  at  the  next  general  election.  If  a  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  at  such  election  shall  vote  for  a  con- 
vention, the  legislature  at  its  next  session  shall  provide  for 
calling  the  same.  (Const.  Art.  14,  Sees.  1,  2.)  Several 
amendments  have  been  submitted  to  the  electors,  some  of 
which  have  been  adopted  and  some  rejected,  but  no  conven- 
tion to  revise,  modify  or  change  the  constitution  has  been 
called.  The  proposition  for  calling  a  convention  has  been 
submitted  to  the  electors,  and  rejected. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND  SCHEDULE 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Officers;    Election    or    Appointment;    Tenure    of    Office. 

Where  the  constitution  is  silent  as  to  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  officers  and  as  to  their  tenure  of  office,  they  shall  be 
chosen  or  appointed  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,*  and  for 
such  term  as  may  be  declared  by  law,  and  when  not  so  de- 
clared, such  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  authority  appointing  them,  but  the  legislature  cannot 
create  any  office  the  tenure  of  which  shall  be  longer  than 
four  years.     (Const.  Art.  15,  Sees.  1,  2.) 

Lotteries.  The  constitution  forever  prohibits  lotteries  and 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.     (Const.  Art.  15,  Sec.  3.) 

Public  Printing.  Under  the  original  constitutional  pro- 
vision, all  public  printing  was  let  on  contract,  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  In  1868,  this  provision  was  amended  to 
provide  for  a  state  printer  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  in 
joint  session.  By  an  amendment  adopted  in  1904,  all  public 
printing  is  done  by  a  state  printer  elected  by  the  people.  The 
state  printer,  who  published  this  text-book,  and  who  publishes 
the  greater  part  of  all  other  text-books  and  all  state  publica- 
tions is  elected  by  the  people.     (Const.  Art.  15,  Sec.  4.) 

Publication  of  Accounts.  It  is  provided  that  an  accurate 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 


*When  the  constitution  provides  that  some  particular  thing  shall  be 
done  as  prescribed  or  as  provided  or  declared  by  law,  it  is  intended  that 
the  legislature  shall  pass  a  law  covering  that  proposition. 
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the  public  moneys  shall  be  published  as  prescribed  by  law. 
(Const.  Art.  15,  Sec.  5.) 

Rights  of  Women.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  to  permit  women  to  acquire  and  possess 
property,  and  to  permit  married  women  to  hold  property 
separate  from  their  husbands.  The  legislature  is  required  to 
pass  laws  protecting  the  rights  of  women  in  the  acquiring 
and  possession  of  property,  and  to  provide  for  their  equal 
rights  in  the  possession  of  their  children.  (Const.  Art.  15, 
Sec.  6.) 

Reduction  of  Salaries.  The  legislature  may  reduce  the 
salaries  of  officers  who  neglect  the  performance  of  any  legal 
duty.     (Const.  Art.  15,  Sec.  7.) 

Temporary  Capital.  The  temporary  capital  was  located  at 
Topeka,  subject  to  the  submission  of  the  location  of  the 
permanent  capital  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  (Const.  Art. 
15,  Sec.  8.)  The  permanent  capital  was  then  located  at 
Topeka,  where  it  has  since  remained.* 

Homestead  Exemption.  A  homestead  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  of  farming  land,  or  of  one  acre  within 
the  limits  of  any  incorporated  city,  occupied  as  a  residence 
by  the  family  of  the  owner,  together  with  all  the  improve- 
ments on  the  same,  shall  be  exempt  from  forced  sale  for  any 
debts  of  the  owner,  except  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  for 
obligations  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  said  premises,  or 
for  the  erection  of  improvements  thereon.  The  exemption 
shall  not  apply  where  a  lien  on  the  premises  has  been  created 
by  the  joint  consent  of  both  husband  and  wife.  The  home- 
stead cannot  be  mortgaged  or  sold  without  the  joint  consent 


*The  election  for  the  location  of  the  permanent  capital  was  held 
November  5,  1861.  In  that  election  the  votes  cast  were  as  follows : 
Topeka,   7,996;   Lawrence,    5,291;    all   others,    1,184. 
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of  husband  and  wife,  when  that  relation  exists.*  (Const. 
Art.  15,  Sec.  9.)  The  use  of  the  word  "homestead"  in  this 
section  of  the  constitution  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
use  of  the  word  homestead  to  designate  property  acquired 
under  the  homestead  laws.  Such  a  property  might  constitute 
a  homestead  under  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  but 
not  unless  it  was  occupied  as  a  residence  by  the  family  of 
the  owner. 

Prohibition.  The  word  "prohibition,"  although  it  may 
refer  to  the  prohibition  of  any  act,  or  of  the  use,  sale  or 
manufacture  of  any  article,  has  come  to  be  understood  in 
Kansas  and  in  the  United  States  as  a  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  held  in  the  year  1879,  there  was  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
people  at  the  general  election  held  November  2,  1880,  by 
which  it  was  provided :  "The  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  this  state, 
except  for  medical,  scientific  and  mechanical  purposes."  The 
legislature  has  consistently  passed  laws  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  provision,  until  we  now  have  upon  the  statute  books 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "bone-dry  law."  Under  this 
law  intoxicating  liquor  cannot  be  had  in  possession  without 
violating  the  law. 

State  Aid  in  the  Purchase  of  Farm  Homes.  The  legis- 
lature at  the  session  of  1919  submitted  an  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  general  election  held  Novem- 


*The  homestead  provision  of  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  a 
special  vote  at  the  time  of  voting  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  it  was  provided  by  Section  25  of  the  Schedule  of  the  constitution, 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  should  be  against  the  homestead 
provision,  that  it  should  be  stricken  from  the  constitution.  The  provision 
was  not  rejected. 
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ber  2,  1920,  by  which  the  legislature  is  authorized  to  make 
provision  by  law  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  fund, 
in  such  manner  and  amount  as  the  legislature  may  determine, 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase,  improvement  and  sale  of  land  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
stated  to  be,  "to  encourage  the  purchase,  improvements  and 
ownership  of  agricultural  lands  and  the  occupancy  and  cul- 
tivation thereof."  Under  that  provision,  the  legislature  is 
authorized  to  provide  reasonable  preferences  to  those  persons 
who  served  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  World  War  and  who  hold  an  honorable  discharge  there- 
from.    (Const.  Art.  15,  Sec.  11.) 

SCHEDULE 

General  Provisions  of  Schedule.  The  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion designated  as  the  Schedule  provided  for  the  election  to 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  provided  for 
the  transfer  from  the  territorial  government  to  the  state 
government  created  by  the  constitution,  so  that  the  functions 
of  government  might  continue  uninterrupted.  (Const. 
Schedule,  Sees.  1-25.) 

Signing  of  the  Constitution.  The  constitution  was  adopted 
in  convention  at  Wyandotte,  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1859. 
The  president  of  the  convention  was  A.  M.  Winchell,  member 
from  Osage  County,  and  the  secretary  was  John  A.  Martin, 
who  afterwards  became  governor.  The  constitution  is  signed 
by  thirty-three  members,  besides  the  president  and  secretary, 
but  eighteen  members  of  the  convention  did  not  sign  the  con- 
stitution. 

Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  In  dealing  with  constitu- 
tions, this  proposition  must  be  borne  in  mind:  The  federal 
government  has  and  can  exercise  only  such  powers  as  are 
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granted  to  it  by  the  federal  constitution,  while  the  states  are 
granted  and  exercise  general  governmental  powers,  and  the 
state  government  has  and  exercises  such  powers  as  are  not 
prohibited  by  the  state  constitution  or  in  conflict  with  the 
federal  constitution. 


PART  THREE 
STATUTORY  LAW 

CHAPTER  XIII 

INTRODUCTION  TO  STUDY  OF  STATUTORY  LAW 

Session  Laws  and  Compilations.  You  have  learned  how 
laws  are  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  no  law  can 
become  effective  until  it  is  published.  We  will  now  consider 
some  of  the  more  important  matters  provided  for  by  law, 
and  also  how  you  may  know  what  is  provided  by  law  on  any 
subject.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a 
record  of  all  laws  passed  and  to  publish  all  laws.  He  pub- 
lishes all  the  laws  passed  at  each  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  one  volume  known  as  the  Session  Laws.  Each  Legislature 
passes  some  new  laws,  repeals  some  old  laws,  and  amends 
some  laws  previously  passed.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  the  law 
by  referring  to  the  Session  Laws  of  any  one  session,  for  the 
law  may  have  been  amended  or  repealed  by  a  later  session 
of  the  Legislature,  or  there  may  be  other  laws  on  the  same 
subject  in  previous  Session  Laws  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered with  the  later  law.  Therefore,  compilations  are  made 
every  few  years,  in  which  are  published  all  the  general  laws 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  compilation.  The 
last  such  compilation  was  made  in  1915,  by  Richard  E.  Mc- 
intosh, the  writer  of  this  supplement,  which  is  known  as  the 
General  Statutes  of  1915.  The  Legislature  of  1921  provided 
for  a  revision  of  all  the  laws  in  force,  by  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Commission  reported 
its  work  to  the  Legislature  of  1923,  and  the  publication  of 
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the  Revision  was  authorized.  To  ascertain  what  the  law  is, 
you  must  consult  the  latest  compilation  or  revision,  and  the 
Session  Laws  published  thereafter. 

Interpretation  of  Laws  by  the  Courts.  To  be  sure  of  the 
application  of  the  law,  you  must  examine,  not  only  the  statutes 
on  the  subject,  but  also  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
construing  those  statutes.  In  each  compilation  of  statutes 
will  be  found  notes  or  annotations  referring  to  these  decis- 
ions. The  decisions  are  published  in  books  known  as  the 
Supreme  Court  Reports.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
volumes  of  these  Reports.  Each  volume  is  indexed  as  to  the 
propositions  of  law  contained  in  the  decisions  therein. 

Common  Law.  We  have  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  our 
legal  system  the  "common  law"  of  England.  (See  p.  139.) 
There  is  hardly  any  lawsuit  that  is  not  governed  by  the  com- 
mon law  in  some  particular,  and  many  matters  not  covered 
by  statutes  are  decided  entirely  by  the  common  law.  Under 
the  system  of  the  common  law  we  adhere  to  precedents  estab- 
lished by  former  decisions,  and  a  knowledge  of  those  decisions 
is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Statutes  from  Other  States.  In  adopting  new  statutes,  we 
often  copy  them  from  states  where  they  have  been  in  force. 
In  construing  those  statutes  the  construction  placed  upon 
them  in  the  state  from  which  they  were  adopted  is  ordinarily 
adhered  to  by  our  courts.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Legisla- 
ture in  adopting  the  statute  intended  to  adopt  it  as  con- 
strued. Many  of  our  early  statutes  were  taken  from  the 
state  of  Ohio,  while  others  have  been  adopted  from  other 
states,  and  still  others  have  been  original  enactments  and  not 
adopted  from  any  other  state. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT 

Townships  and  Township  Officers.  For  the  purposes  of 
government  and  administration,  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide 
the  state  into  smaller  units.  The  smallest  general  subdivision 
exercising  local  governmental  functions  is  the  township.  The 
townships  are  set  off,  organized  and  named  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  county.  The  law  provides  for  the  fol- 
lowing township  officers :  Township  trustee,  township  treas- 
urer, township  clerk,  road  overseer,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
constables.  The  officers  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
except  the  road  overseer,  who  is  appointed.  The  trustee  has 
the  general  care  and  management  of  township  property,  is 
judge  of  elections  and  overseer  of  the  poor.  He  superin- 
tends all  the  financial  matters  of  the  township,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  board  of  county  commissioners  levies  a  tax 
on  the  property  within  the  township  for  township  purposes. 
He  is  also  appointed  the  deputy  assessor  for  the  township. 
The  treasurer  receives  and  takes  charge  of  all  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  township,  which  he  pays  out  on  order  of  the 
trustee.  He  is  required  to  keep  regular  accounts  of  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  and  to  make  an  annual  statement. 
The  clerk  has  the  custody  of  all  the  records,  books  and 
papers  of  the  township.  His  books  show  the  transaction  of 
the  township  business,  and  the  books  of  the  clerk  and  treas- 
urer are.  open  to  public  inspection.  The  trustee,  clerk  and 
treasurer  constitute  the  township  board.  They  are  the  audit- 
ing board  which  passes  upon  all  claims  for  moneys  due  from 
the  township,  and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  same.     They 
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are,  likewise,  the  board  of  highway  commissioners,  who  have 
charge  of  the  township  roads  and  bridges.  The  township  is 
a  separate  municipality  and  may  sue  and  be  sued,  make  con- 
tracts, and  exercise  all  powers  incidental  to  its  general 
powers.  The  township  may  erect  township  buildings,  may 
provide  for  township  cemeteries  and  parks,  and  may  issue 
bonds  for  purposes  authorized  by  law.  It  may  provide  free 
public  libraries  upon  petition  of  the  taxpayers.  It  is  also 
given  authority  to  exterminate  prairie-dogs  and  gophers.  The 
township  may  license  any  billiard  table,  pool  table  or  bowl- 
ing-alley which  is  set  up  for  hire  within  the  township.  The 
townships  within  a  county,  as  set  off  by  the  county  com- 
missioners, do  not  ordinarily  conform  to  the  boundaries  of 
congressional  townships,  which  are  laid  off  six  miles  square, 
regardless  of  county  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and 
describing  land  boundaries.  The  township  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  county  engineer,  appoints  a  competent  and 
experienced  road  builder  for  road  overseer  of  the  entire 
township.  He  has  charge  of  the  construction  of  all  town- 
ship roads,  bridges  and  culverts,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
township  board  and  the  county  engineer.  He  may  appoint 
assistants  when  necessary.  Two  justices  of  the  peace  are 
elected  for  each  township,  unless  the  county  commissioners 
have  provided  for  an  additional  number.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  are  the  judicial  officers  of  the  township  and  have  juris- 
diction of  cases  for  the  collection  of  money  up  to  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  of  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors,  and  of  the 
preliminary  examination  of  persons  charged  with  felony. 
The  constables  are  officers  of  the  justices  courts.  Each 
justice  of  the  peace  has  a  constable  to  attend  court,  subpoena 
witnesses,  summon  jurors,  and  execute  all  the  judgments  of 
the  court.    The  constable  is  also  a  peace  officer  of  the  county, 
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and  as  such  it  is  his  duty  to  arrest  all  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  violators  of  the  criminal  laws.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  sup- 
press riots,  affrays  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  he  may  call 
to  his  aid  the  power  of  the  county,  or  such  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XV 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

Counties  and  County  Officers.  The  most  important  unit  of 
general  local  government  is  the  county.  The  state  has  been 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  five  counties.  Each  county  has 
a  county  government  similar  to  the  county  government  of 
every  other  county,  there  being  no  optional  form  of  govern- 
ment for  counties.  Because  of  the  different  conditions  exist- 
ing in  counties  with  different  population,  some  laws  are  made 
to  apply  only  to  counties  having  more  than  a  designated 
population,  while  others  apply  to  counties  having  less  than 
a  certain  designated  population,  but  most  laws  apply  to  all 
counties.  The  salaries  of  county  officers  are  ordinarily  regu- 
lated according  to  the  population  of  the  county.  The  fees  to 
be  received  by  county  officers  for  services  performed,  and  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  are  fixed  by  law.  The  fees  are  the  same 
in  all  counties,  but  the  salaries  differ.  Under  the  plan  in 
effect  for  many  years,  the  county  officers  received  the  fees 
of  the  office  as  compensation  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and 
then  part  of  the  excess  was  turned  in  to  the  county  treasury. 
The  law  has  been  changed  so  that  now  practically  all  fees  go 
to  the  county,  and  the  officer  receives  a  straight  salary,  with 
allowance  of  additional  amounts  for  assistants  and  clerks, 
who  are  likewise  paid  directly  by  the  county.  The  county  is 
a  separate  entity,  having  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  and  to  sell  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, to  make  contracts  concerning  the  property  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  county,  and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are 
necessary  to  the  government  of  the   county  or  as  may  be 
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especially  conferred  by  law.  The  functions  of  county  gov- 
ernment are  carried  on  through  county  officers,  some  of 
whom  are  constitutional  officers,  and  some  of  whom  have 
been  provided  by  the  Legislature  under  its  general  power  to 
provide  for  such  county  officers  as  may  be  necessary.  (Const. 
Art.  9,  Sec.  2.)  County  officers  are  required  to  keep  their 
offices  at  the  county  seat.  The  term  of  office  of  all  county 
officers  is  two  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, whose  term  is  four  years.  All  of  the  elective 
officers  are  elected  from  the  county  as  a  whole,  except  the 
county  commissioners,  who  are  elected  from  commissioner 
districts  in  the  county. 

County  Commissioners.  The  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  three  members,  is  the  general  governing 
body  of  the  county.  It  exercises  various  powers  of  local  gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  laying  out  of  townships,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  cities,  the  laying  out  of  roads,  the  levying  of  taxes, 
the  improvement  and  repair  of  roads  and  highways  and  the 
building  of  bridges.  The  board  transacts  all  general  county 
business,  authorizes  the  payment  and  disbursement  of  county 
funds,  makes  all  contracts  made  by  the  county,  and  has  the 
general  supervision  of  the  county  and  the  county  property. 
The  board  may  erect  and  maintain  a  home  or  asylum  for  the 
indigent  and  infirm,  or  may  join  with  another  county  in 
maintaining  such  asylum.  It  may  establish  a  municipal  farm 
home  upon  which  persons  convicted  of  offenses  may  be  re- 
quired to  work  out  the  fine  imposed.  In  counties  of  over 
forty-five  thousand  population,  a  county  hospital  may  be 
established  and  maintained.  Bonds  of  the  county  may  be 
issued  for  various  purposes,  including  the  building  of  hard- 
surfaced  roads,  the  building  of  county  buildings,  and  other 
specific  purposes  authorized  by  law.     The  county  is  author- 
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ized  to  pay  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  certain  animals, 
including  coyotes,  pocket  gophers,  crows  and  jack  rabbits.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  county  engineer  and  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  to  classify  and  designate  the  roads  of  the 
county  as  "county  roads"  and  ''township  roads."  The  county 
roads  shall  be  the  main  traveled  highways  and  connect  cities 
and  market  centers  within  the  county  and  connect  with 
county  roads  of  adjoining  counties.  All  roads  not  designated 
as  county  roads  are  township  roads.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
county  commissioners  to  keep  the  county  roads  in  repair. 

County  Clerk.  The  clerk  records  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  if  required  by  any 
member  of  the  board,  records  the  vote  of  the  commissioners 
on  any  question  considered.  He  preserves  all  files  and  ac- 
counts of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  when 
claims  are  allowed  by  the  commissioners  he  issues  an  order 
upon  the  county  treasurer.  He  keeps  the  accounts  of  the 
county  with  all  county,  township,  district  and  other  officers. 
In  counties  where  no  assessor  is  elected,  he  performs  the 
duties  of  county  assessor. 

County  Assessor.  An  assessor  is  elected  only  in  counties 
having  over  fifty-five  thousand  population,  or  wherein  the 
electors  shall  have  voted  to  elect  a  county  assessor.  The 
assessor  prepares  the  assessment  rolls  of  property  subject  to 
taxation,  from  which  assessments  of  property  are  made.  He 
supplies  blanks  and  assessment  rolls  to  the  deputy  assessors 
of  the  county  and  advises  and  instructs  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  He  corrects  any  errors  in  property 
statements  returned  to  him. 

County  Treasurer.  The  treasurer  does  not  take  his  office 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January  next  after  his  election,  as 
the  other  countv  officers  do,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  at 
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that  time  the  outgoing  treasurer  is  in  the  midst  of  receiving 
and  making  disbursements  of  the  December  taxes  to  the  vari- 
ous townships,  school  districts  and  cities.  The  new  treasurer 
takes  his  office  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  of  the  year 
following  his  election.  He  is  required  to  give  a  large  bond 
to  protect  the  county  from  loss.  He  receives  all  moneys  paid 
to  the  county,  including  taxes  and  automobile  license  fees. 
He  pays  out  such  moneys  only  upon  the  order  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  which  order  is  issued  by  the  clerk. 
He  deposits  the  moneys  of  the  county  in  such  banks  as  are 
designated  by  the  county  commissioners,  which  banks  must 
give  bond  to  secure  the  county  against  loss,  unless  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  bank  guaranty  fund,  and  must  pay  interest  on 
the  average  daily  balances. 

County  Auditor.  In  counties  of  over  forty-five  thousand 
population,  a  county  auditor  is  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
district  court.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  auditor  to  examine  all 
claims  presented  for  money  due  from  the  county,  audit  them 
and  make  a  record  thereof.  The  county  commissioners  can- 
not pay  a  claim  which  has  been  disallowed  by  the  auditor,  but 
may  disallow  claims  which  have  been  recommended  for  pay- 
ment by  the  auditor.  The  county  auditor  also  makes  an 
examination  of  the  books  of  the  various  county  officers. 

County  Attorney.  The  county  attorney  is  the  legal  advisor 
of  the  county  officers,  and  brings  and  defends  all  suits  on 
behalf  of  the  county.  It  is  his  duty  to  prosecute  all  criminal 
actions  in  the  courts  of  the  county  for  violations  of  the  laws 
of  the  state.  He  acts  as  county  auditor  in  counties  of  less 
than  forty-five  thousand  population. 

Clerk  of  the  District  Court.  The  clerk  has  charge  of  all 
the  books  and  records  of  the  district  court  of  the  county,  and 
keeps  the  office  open  for  the  filing  and  issuance  of  papers 
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from  the  court.  In  the  absence  of  the  judge,  the  clerk  is 
authorized  to  set  the  amount  of  the  bond  of  persons  charged 
with  offenses.  The  clerk  keeps  the  official  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  district  court  of  the  county. 

Probate  Judge.  The  probate  judge  is  the  judge  of  the 
probate  court  of  the  county,  which  court  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  appointment  of  guardians,  the  examination  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  insane,  the  probating  of  wills,  the  settlement  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  care  of  estates  of  minors 
and  insane  persons,  and  the  execution  of  all  trusts.  The 
probate  judge  exercises  some  of  the  functions  of  the  district 
judge,  especially  in  injunction  and  habeas  corpus,  when  the 
district  judge  is  absent  from  the  county.  The  probate  judge 
is  also  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  which 
court  has  jurisdiction  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent 
children. 

Sheriff.  The  sheriff  executes  and  serves  all  summons,  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses,  warrants  for  arrest,  orders,  writs,  exe- 
cutions for  the  sale  of  property,  attachments  and  other  pro- 
cess directed  to  him  by  lawful  authority.  He  attends,  per- 
sonally or  by  under-sheriff  or  deputy,  all  courts  of  record 
in  the  county,  which  include  the  district  and  probate  courts. 
He  may  also  execute  and  serve  summons,  subpoenas  or  exe- 
cutions directed  to  him  by  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
sheriff,  under-sheriff  and  deputies  are  also  peace  officers  of 
the  county  and  as  such  it  is  their  duty  to  suppress  all  affrays, 
riots  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  apprehend  all  felons  or 
persons  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace.  They  may  call  to 
their  aid  such  persons  of  the  county  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  sheriff  is  the  keeper  of  the  county  jail.  In  counties 
of   over   thirty-five   thousand   population   a   matron    is   ap- 
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pointed,  who  has  charge  of  the  female  prisoners  in  the  county- 
jail. 

Register  of  Deeds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  register  of  deeds 
to  receive  and  file,  and  copy  into  a  permanent  record,  all 
deeds,  mortgages  and  leases  affecting  real  estate  within  the 
county.  He  also  records  chattel  mortgages  and  conditional 
sale  notes  by  filing  a  copy  thereof  and  entering  a  record  of 
the  filing  in  an  index.  All  plats  of  townsites,  additions  to 
townsites,  and  other  matters  affecting  real  property  are  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county. 

County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  county 
superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  county.  He  visits  the  common  schools,  makes  sug- 
gestions to  teachers,  encourages  the  formation  of  associations 
of  teachers  and  educators,  and  keeps  a  full  record  of  the 
schools  of  the  county.  He  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  apportions 
the  money  received  from  the  state  school  fund,  together  with 
the  unapportioned  county  school  fund,  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age 
residing  in  each  district.  He  divides  the  county  into  school 
districts,  and  may  change  the  boundaries  of  the  districts 
within  certain  limitations. 

County  Surveyor.  A  surveyor  is  now  elected  in  only  the 
three  most  populous  counties,  Wyandotte,  Shawnee  and 
Sedgwick.  In  all  other  counties  the  duties  of  county  sur- 
veyor are  performed  by  the  county  engineer.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  surveyor  to  make  all  official  surveys,  establish  corner 
stones,  subdivide  sections  and  other  tracts  of  land,  keep  a 
record  of  all  surveys,  and  establish  all  disputed  boundary 
lines. 
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County  Engineer.  The  county  commissioners  appoint  a 
competent  road  builder  to  be  known  as  the  county  engineer. 
His  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  state  highway 
commission,  and  he  may  be  removed  by  the  highway  commis- 
sion for  cause.  The  repair  and  construction  of  roads  within 
the  county  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  engineer. 
When  there  is  not  sufficient  road  work  in  any  county  to  re- 
quire the  employment  of  a  county  engineer  for  full  time,  the 
county  may  join  writh  other  counties  in  creating  a  county 
engineer  district  which  may  employ  an  engineer  for  the 
district. 

Coroner.  The  principal  duty  of  the  coroner  is  to  hold  an 
inquest  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  supposed  to  have  died  by 
unlawful  means,  or  the  cause  of  whose  death  is  unknown. 
He  is  authorized  to  summon  a  jury  of  six  citizens  and  hold 
an  inquest  by  calling  in  witnesses  to  determine  the  way  in 
which  the  person  met  his  death.  If  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  connection  with  such  death,  he  may  issue  a  war- 
rant. The  coroner  also  acts  as  sheriff  when  there  is  no 
sheriff,  when  the  sheriff  is  a  party  in  a  case,  or  when  the 
sheriff  may  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  his  county. 

County  Agricultural  Agent.  When  a  farm  bureau  is  or- 
ganized in  any  county,  having  a  membership  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  bona  fide  farmers  of  the  county,  or  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers,  and  having  for  its  purpose 
the  giving  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  the  people  of  the  county  through  practical  demonstrations 
and  otherwise,  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  contribution  from  Federal  and  state  funds 
granted  for  the  purpose,  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, as  far  as  such  funds  are  available,  towards  the  salary  of 
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the  county  agricultural  agent  or  agents.  When  this  is  done, 
and  the  bureau  has  complied  with  the  other  provisions  of  law, 
it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to 
appropriate  from  the  funds  of  the  county  not  less  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the 
agent  and  the  expense  of  the  bureau.  The  county  commis- 
sioners are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  against  the  property  in 
the  county  sufficient  to  raise  the  funds  needed  for  farm 
bureau  work.  Any  two  adjacent  counties  located  west  of  a 
line  passing  through  the  western  border  of  Phillips,  Rush 
and  Comanche  counties  may  jointly  organize  and  maintain  a 
farm  bureau. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CITY  GOVERNMENT 

Relation  of  City  to  Township  and  County.  The  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  cities  forms  an  important  part  of  our 
governmental  system.  The  city  is  a  part  of  the  county,  and 
the  property  within  the  city  is  subject  to  taxation  for  county 
purposes.  Cities  of  over  two  thousand  population  are  not 
included  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  township,  but 
such  cities  constitute  a  separate  township  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables.  Cities  of  over 
one  thousand  population,  and  having  an  assessed  valuation  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars,  may  become 
a  separate  township  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace 
and  constables,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors  within  the 
city.  The  other  township  officers  are  not  necessary  in  a  city 
township,  for  the  reason  that  the  powers  and  duties  exer- 
cised by  township  officers  in  the  township  are  exercised  by 
city  officers  in  the  city. 

Classes  of  Cities.  Cities  are  divided  into  three  classes.  All 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  fifteen  thousand  are  cities 
of  the  first  class;  those  having  more  than  two  thousand  and 
not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  are  cities  of  the  second 
class;  and  all  incorporated  cities  having  a  population  of  less 
than  two  thousand  are  cities  of  the  third  class.  A  city 
changes  from  one  class  to  another  by  proclamation  of  the 
governor,  when  it  is  ascertained  by  a  proper  census  that  the 
population  of  the  city  entitles  it  to  change  to  a  city  of  the 
next  class  and  such  fact  is  duly  certified  to  the  governor. 
After  such  proclamation,  new  officers  are  elected  and  the 
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city  continues  as  a  city  of  the  class  into  which  it  has  been 
proclaimed. 

Organization  of  Cities.  When  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  an  unincorporated  town  or  village  exceeds  one  hundred 
twenty-five  and  does  not  exceed  two  thousand,  a  petition  may 
be  circulated  and  presented  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  asking  that  the  territory  be  incorpor- 
ated as  a  city  of  the  third  class.  When  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  be  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the  taxable 
inhabitants  favor  incorporation,  and  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  within  the  required  limits,  they  shall  enter  an 
order  declaring  such  town  to  be  an  incorporated  city  of  the 
third  class.  The  order  shall  specify  the  name  of  the  city 
and  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  shall  provide  for  the  holding 
of  an  election  for  officers  of  the  city.  Any  town  which  is 
designated  as  a  county  seat  may  become  a  city  of  the  third 
class  regardless  of  its  population,  unless  it  be  a  city  of  the 
first  or  second  class.  All  municipal  corporations  of  the  terri- 
tory or  state  of  Kansas,  heretofore  organized  as  cities,  towns 
or  villages,  containing  not  more  than  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, are  designated  as  cities  of  the  third  class.  The  laws 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  recognize  no  town  or  village,  not 
organized  as  a  city,  as  a  separate  entity,  but  such  town  or 
village  remains  merely  a  part  of  the  township  until  incor- 
porated as  a  city  as  provided  herein. 

Laws  Governing  Cities.  All  cities  of  the  state  are  or- 
ganized under  general  laws  and  no  city  has  any  special 
charter  powers  not  conferred  upon  any  other  city  of  the 
same  class.  All  acts  relating  to  cities  relate  to  all  cities  of 
any  particular  class,  except  that  some  acts  are  further  limited 
as  to  cities  having  more  than  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants, 
while  others  are  limited  to  cities  having  less  than  a  certain 
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number  of  inhabitants.  When  a  city  changes  from  one  class 
to  another,  it  becomes  subject  to  the  laws  affecting  cities 
of  the  class  to  which  it  has  changed,  and  when  a  city  reaches 
a  population  specified  in  any  particular  act,  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  that  act. 

Government  by  Mayor  and  Council.  All  of  our  original 
general  city  charter  acts  provided  for  the  government  of 
cities  by  a  mayor  and  council.  Under  this  plan  of  govern- 
ment, there  are  elected  in  cities  of  the  first  class  a  mayor, 
city  attorney,  city  clerk,  city  treasurer,  police  judge,  one 
councilman  from  each  ward,  and  members  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  other  city  officers,  including  a  city  engineer, 
a  street  commissioner,  chief  of  police,  and  other  city  officers 
provided  by  ordinance,  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  council.  In  cities  of  the  second  class 
there  are  elected  a  mayor,  police  judge,  city  treasurer,  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  education,  councilmen  from  the  wards, 
and  members  of  the  board  of  education.  In  cities  of  the 
third  class  there  are  elected  a  mayor,  police  judge,  and  coun- 
cilmen from  the  wards.  Under  this  plan  of  government  a 
sharp  distinction  is  maintained  between  the  different  branches 
of  government.  The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  city  and  is  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  all  ordinances. 
The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  and  he  acts  as 
president  of  the  council  or  legislative  body.  He  is  given 
veto  power  over  the  acts  of  the  council  similar  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  governor  over  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  The 
members  of  the  council,  under  this  plan  of  government,  are 
elected  from  districts  within  the  city  known  as  wards  and 
represent  the  ward  from  which  they  are  elected.  The  council 
passes  ordinances  and  exercises  the  legislative  powers  granted 
to  the  city.     The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  is  vested 
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in  the  police  judge  of  the  city,  who  has  jurisdiction  of  all 
offenses  against  the  ordinances  of  the  city.  A  jury  is  not 
used  in  the  police  court,  but  it  has  been  held  by  our  Supreme 
Court  that  the  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (Const.  Bill  of 
Rights,  Sec.  5)  guaranteeing  a  trial  by  jury  is  satisfied  by 
allowing  an  appeal  without  unreasonable  restrictions  to  a 
court  where  a  jury  may  be  had.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  law  providing  for  an  appeal  from  the  police  court  of  a 
city  to  the  district  court  of  the  county. 

Government  by  Board  of  Commissioners.  An  optional 
form  of  government  is  provided  for  cities,  known  as  the 
commission  form  of  government,  which  does  away  with  the 
councilmen  elected  from  the  wards,  and  further  adopts  the 
plan  of  the  short  ballot  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
all  city  officers  besides  the  mayor,  commissioners  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education.  This  form  of  government 
may  be  adopted  by  any  city  of  the  state  at  an  election  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose  upon  the  presentation  of  petitions 
signed  by  the  required  number  of  electors  of  the  city.  Under 
the  commission  form  of  government,  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions  are  vested  in  a  mayor  and  commissioners 
who  operate  as  a  bo?.rd  of  commissioners.  The  commis- 
sioners are  not  elected  from  districts  or  wards,  but  each  com- 
missioner is  elected  from  the  city  as  a  whole.  Each  commis- 
sioner has  his  specified  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  the  city,  and  he  is  made  directly  respon- 
sible for  all  matters  within  his  department.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  various  functions  of  government  are  thus  cen- 
tralized in  responsible  heads  of  departments.  Under  this 
form  of  government,  the  commission  must  annuallv  fix  a 
budget  of  expenditures  for  the  following  year,  and  provide 
for  a  tax  levy  to  meet  this  budget.     The  commission  is  then 
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bound  by  the  budget,  and  cannot  expend  more  than  has  been 
provided,  and  cannot  contract  debts  in  excess  of  the  amount 
provided  in  the  budget.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  responsibilities  of  government  are  devolved  upon  the 
commissioners,  a  city  of  the  first  class  which  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  commissioners  has  a  mayor,  who  is,  ex  officio, 
the  "commissioner  of  the  police  and  fire  departments,"  a 
"commissioner  of  finance  and  revenue,"  a  "commissioner  of 
waterworks  and  street  lighting,"  a  "commissioner  of  streets 
and  public  improvements,"  and  a  "commissioner  of  parks  and 
public  property."  Smaller  cities  have  a  less  number  of  com- 
missioners, but  the  duties  and  responsibilities  are  devolved 
upon  them  in  the  same  general  manner.  The  mayor  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  city  and  has  general  supervision 
of  all  other  departments  and  officers.  He  presides  at  all 
meetings  of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  has  a  vote  as  a 
member  of  the  commission,  but  has  no  veto  power. 

Government  by  City  Manager.  In  1917,  another  optional 
form  of  government  for  cities  was  provided,  which  may  be 
adopted  by  any  city  in  the  state.  This  plan  calls  for  further 
centralization  of  the  administrative  power  of  the  city.  In- 
stead of  the  functions  of  government  being  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  city  commission,  the  city  commission 
appoints  a  city  manager,  who  is  paid  a  salary  commensurate 
with  his  responsibilities,  and  who  exercises  all  of  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  city  government.  He  is  chosen  solely 
on  the  basis  of  administrative  ability,  and  need  not  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city.  He  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
all  city  affairs,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  laws  are 
enforced.  He  prepares  and  submits  an  annual  budget  of 
expenditures  to  be  made,  makes  recommendations  to  the 
board  of  commissioners,  and  has  a  seat  on  the  board,  but 
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has  no  vote.  Under  this  plan  the  city  government  is  divided 
into  departments,  designated  as  follows:  1.  Department  of 
Law;  2.  Department  of  Service;  3.  Department  of  Public 
Welfare;  4.  Department  of  Safety;  5.  Department  of 
Finance.  The  head  of  each  department  is  responsible  to  the 
city  manager.  The  manager  holds  his  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  may  be  replaced  at  any 
time.  No  person  is  elected  as  mayor  of  the  city  under  this 
plan,  but  the  commission  chooses  its  own  chairman  annually, 
and  the  chairman  has  the  title  of  mayor  during  the  year  of 
his  office  so  that  the  city  may  have  an  official  head  on  formal 
occasions. 

General  Powers  of  Cities.  The  general  powers  which  a 
city  may  exercise  are  practically  the  same  under  either  form 
of  city  government.  Cities  are  authorized  to  pass  ordinances 
to  provide  for  the  peace,  safety,  welfare  and  health  of  citi- 
zens, to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  cigarettes 
or  cigarette  papers,  and  to  prohibit  various  other  crimes 
specified  by  law.  Cities  of  the  first  class  may  erect  market 
houses,  and  regulate  market  places;  provide  for  lighting  the 
streets;  condemn  private  property  for  use  of  the  city;  regu- 
late bill  boards  and  signs;  regulate  the  construction  of  chim- 
neys and  fire  walls;  regulate  the  distribution  of  handbills 
and  other  advertising  matter;  inspect  and  license  meat  mar- 
kets; fix  rates  of  carriage  of  persons  and  property  otherwise 
than  by  railroads  operated  by  steam;  provide  for  hospitals, 
workhouses,  house  of  correction  and  pesthouses;  make  regu- 
lations concerning  contagious  diseases;  prescribe  regulations 
concerning  burials;  maintain  and  regulate  libraries;  compel 
the  safeguarding  of  dangerous  places;  provide  for  election 
.and  removal  of  officers;  make  police  regulations;  impose 
fines,    forfeitures   and   penalties    for  violation   of   city   ordi- 
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nances  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both;  punish  persons 
carrying  deadly  weapons;  arrest  and  put  to  work  vagrants, 
tramps,  confidence  men,  and  persons  found  in  the  city  with- 
out visible  means  of  support  or  some  legitimate  business; 
compel  the  repair  of  sidewalks  and  the  removal  of  ice  and 
snow  therefrom;  establish  fire  limits;  alter  and  change  chan- 
nels of  streams  and  watercourses;  regulate  the  planting  and 
protection  of  shade  trees;  suppress  gambling  houses  and 
other  disreputable  places;  prevent  desecrations  of  the  Sab- 
bath; fix  rates  for  water,  light,  heat,  power,  gas,  telephone 
service  or  other  like  commodity  or  service;  regulate  animals 
running  at  large;  regulate  weights  and  measures;  regulate 
parks,  public  grounds,  depots,  depot  grounds,  railroad  cross- 
ings and  speed  of  trains,  basement  ways,  awnings,  excava- 
tions in  streets,  and  storage  of  combustibles;  open  up,  widen 
or  vacate  streets  and  alleys;  grant  pardons  and  remit  fines 
imposed  for  violation  of  city  ordinances;  and  license  and 
regulate  various  occupations,  callings,  trades  and  profes- 
sions. Cities  of  other  classes  exercise  the  same  general 
powers,  but  the  smaller  cities  do  not  have  all  the  specific 
powers  granted  to  the  larger  cities.  Cities  are  authorized  to 
make  public  improvements,  to  pave  the  streets  and  alleys,  to 
provide  for  a  system  of  waterworks,  and  generally  to  trans- 
act such  business  as  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  city 
government.  The  city  may  enter  various  kinds  of  business, 
such  as  furnishing  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  light, 
water,  heat,  natural  gas,  street  railway  or  telephone  service, 
and  other  kinds  of  service  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  furnishing  the  service  direct, 
the  city  may  grant  a  franchise  to  some  individual  or  corpora- 
tion authorizing  such  individual  or  corporation  to  use  the 
streets  and  alleys  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  any  of  the 
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services  specified.  The  city  may  raise  money  for  various 
improvements  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  to  be  paid  by  taxes 
to  be  levied  by  the  city,  and  may  levy  other  taxes  to  provide 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  city.  The  city  may  change 
the  boundaries  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  The  city  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  a  planning  commission,  which  shall 
direct  the  growth  of  the  city  according  to  some  definite  plan, 
and  cities  of  the  first  class  may  divide  the  city  into  zones 
within  which  the  kinds  of  business  which  may  be  transacted 
are  specified  and  others  prohibited. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Supervision  of  Schools.  The  common  schools  of  the  state 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
various  counties.  Certain  functions  are  performed  by  the 
state  board  of  education,  and  others  by  the  state  school  book 
commission. 

State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
is  ex  officio  chairman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  University, 
the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  the  President 
of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  College,  of  Emporia,  the 
President  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  College,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  President  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  College, 
of  Hays,  and  two  county  or  city  superintendents  of  public 
instruction;  and  a  county  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  elects  a  secretary,  not  a  member  of  the  Board,  who 
serves  as  inspector  of  colleges  and  universities  accredited  by 
the  State  Board,  and  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
state  teachers'  certificates.  The  State  Board  prescribes  the 
courses  of  studies  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing the  common  or  district  schools,  the  graded  schools,  and 
the  high  schools.  It  also  prepares  a  course  of  study  for 
normal  institutes  and  revises  the  several  courses  of  study 
when  such  revision  is  desirable.  It  has  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  observance  of  the 
prescribed  courses  of  study,  and  to  issue  state  teachers'  cer- 
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tificates  under  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as 
it  may  determine.  It  has  the  exclusive  and  sole  authority  to 
define  official  standards  of  excellence  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  administration,  course  of  study,  and  instruction  in 
rural  schools,  graded  schools,  and  high  schools,  and  to  accredit 
those  schools  in  which  the  specified  standards  are  maintained. 
The  Board  may  grant  to  accredited  schools  an  appropriate 
certificate  or  other  evidence  of  approval. 

State  School  Book  Commission.  The  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  seven  members,  is  composed  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers'  College,  of  Emporia,  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  the  State  Printer,  a  person  elected 
by  the  members  o-f  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  their 
own  membership,  and  two  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  Commission  appoints  a  secretary,  not  a 
member  thereof,  who  devotes  his  full  time  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  The  School  Book  Commission  is  required 
to  print,  publish  or  provide  for  the  publication  of  a  com- 
plete series  of  school  textbooks  for  the  public  schools  and 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  They  may  provide,  by 
adoption,  for  such  books  as  they  find  it  impossible  or  im- 
practicable to  print  or  publish.  The  publication  of  this  text- 
book was  authorized  by  the  Stajie  School  Book  Commission, 
and  the  book  was  printed  at  the  state  printing  plant. 

Common  Schools.  The  common  schools  of  the  state  are 
maintained  by  school  districts,  except  in  cities  of  the  first 
or  second  class  wherein  the  schools  are  governed  by  a  board 
of  education.  In  country  districts,  and  in  cities  of  the 
third  class,  the  schools  are  governed  by  a  district  board  con- 
sisting of  a  director,  a  clerk,  and  a  treasurer.  The  school 
officers  are  elected  at  an  annual  meeting,  and  the  board  has 
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the  general  snpervision  of  the  schools.  The  director  pre- 
sides at  all  district  meetings  and  signs  all  orders  drawn  on 
the  treasurer  for  moneys.  He  appears  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  district  in  all  lawsuits,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
the  voters  at  a  district  meeting.  The  clerk  records  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  and  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  treas- 
urer receives  and  pays  out  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
district.  He  can  pay  out  moneys  only  on  the  order  of  the 
clerk,  signed  by  the  director.  The  district  board  provides 
for  the  school  house  equipment,  hires  the  teacher,  and  has 
the  general  supervision  of  the  district  school.  Each  district 
is  required  to  maintain  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  eight  months  each  year,  between  the  first  day  of 
September  and  the  first  day  of  the  following  June.  If  the 
money  raised  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  ten  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  school  for  eight  months,  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  district  by  the  state  three-fourths  of  the  deficit  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  county. 
Pupils  in  a  district  having  an  enumeration  of  less  than 
twelve  pupils  of  school  age,  and  an  area  o-f  less  than  twelve 
square  miles,  shall  be  sent  to  an  adjoining  district.  The 
tuition  and  transportation  shall  be  paid  by  the  district  in 
which  the  pupils  reside,  and  aid  may  be  obtained  by  the 
district  from  the  state  and  county  the  same  as  for  main- 
taining a  school. 

Board  of  Education  in  Cities.  The  board  of  education  of 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  consists  of  six  members 
who  are  elected  from  the  city  at  large.  The  board  exercises 
the  same  functions  as  the  district  board  of  the  district,  except 
that  the  board  of  education  elects  a  superintendent  of  schools 
who  has  direct  charge  of  the  schools,  subject  to  the  orders, 
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rules  and  regulations  and  by-laws  of  the  board.  They  hire 
the  teachers,  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of 
the  school  houses,  and  have  charge  of  all  other  matters 
connected  with  the  schools. 

Consolidated  Schools.  Districts  are  authorized  to  join 
and  maintain  within  the  joint  district  a  graded  school  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  residing  within  the  joint 
district.  By  this  means,  teachers  are  provided  who  may 
specialize  upon  different  grades,  rather  than  having  one 
teacher  teach  all  the  various  grades. 

High  Schools.  The  law  authorizes  the  maintenance  of 
high  schools  by  cities,  joint  districts,  rural  high  school  dis- 
tricts and  community  high  school  districts.  All  high  schools 
heretofore  designated  as  county  high  schools  are  now  known 
and  styled  as  "Community  High  Schools."  High  schools  are 
governed  by  trustees  elected  by  the  people,  and  graduation 
from  the  college  preparatory  course  of  an  accredited  high 
school  permits  the  student  to  enter  the  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning  without  examination.  High  schools  are 
authorized  to  give  instruction  in  normal  training,  manual 
training,  and  other  special  courses,  including  commercial 
courses,  and  a  general  course,  as  well  as  the  college  pre- 
paratory courses.  A  rural  high  school  may  be  established 
by  the  voters  residing  in  territory  containing  not  less  than 
sixteen  square  miles.  Such  high  school  district  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  various  districts  maintaining  common 
schools,  and  is  a  separate  district  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  school. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ELECTIVE  STATE  OFFICERS 

The  Governor.  In  the  study  of  the  constitution,  you 
learned  the  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor. 
These  powers  cannot  be  diminished  by  legislative  action. 
However,  other  duties  not  prescribed  in  the  constitution  have 
been  devolved  upon  the  Governor.  It  is  made  his  duty  to 
inform  the  Attorney-General  of  any  action  or  proceeding 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  state  and  to  require  him  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  Governor  is 
made  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  which 
has  supervision  of  the  various  state  institutions,  and  he  is 
made  a  member  of  various  other  boards  and  commissions, 
including  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

Lieutenant  Governor.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  were  considered  in  the  study  of  the 
constitution. 

Secretary  of  State.  In  a  preceding  chapter,  you  learned 
of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  the 
recording  and  publication  of  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  various  other  duties  to  perform, 
including  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  holding  of  elec- 
tions within  the  state  and  the  keeping  of  the  record  thereof; 
the  filing  of  charters  of  corporations;  the  collection  of  fees 
from  corporations;  and  the  administration  of  the  law  for 
the  licensing  of  automobiles  and  the  issuance  of  license 
tags  therefor. 

State  Auditor.  The  Auditor  keeps  all  accounts  of  the 
state  with  any  state  or  territory,   with  the   United   States, 
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with  the  several  counties  of  this  state  and  with  all  public 
officers,  corporations  and  individuals  having  accounts  with 
this  state.  He  audits  all  accounts  of  public  officers  for 
moneys  to  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury.  All  claims 
against  the  state  must  be  presented  to  the  Auditor,  who  ex- 
amines the  same  to  see  if  they  are  authorized  by  law.  If  he 
finds  the  claim  just  and  correct,  he  draws  his  warrant  on  the 
State  Treasurer.  Such  warrants  are  required  to  be  counter- 
signed and  registered  by  the  Treasurer  before  delivery  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto.  The  Auditor  keeps  the  general  finan- 
cial records  of  the  state.  He  registers  all  bonds  issued  by 
any  city,  county,  township,  school  district  or  other  municipal 
corporation.  He  is  also,  ex  officio,  register  of  the  state  land 
office,  and  as  such  keeps  the  records  concerning  the  sale  and 
patenting  of  all  state  lands. 

State  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  keeps  in  his  charge  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  state  of  Kansas.  He  is  required  to 
give  a  bond  to  the  state  of  Kansas  in  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  or  in  an  additional  amount  should  any 
law  so  require,  upon  which  bonds  the  state  pays  the  pre- 
miums, charges  and  expenses.  The  Treasurer  receives  all 
moneys  due  to  the  state,  and  pays  the  same  out  upon  war- 
rants drawn  by  the  Auditor  pursuant  to  appropriations  made 
by  the  Legislature.  He  deposits  the  moneys  in  banks,  which 
are  designated  as  state  depositories  by  the  State  Treasury 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and 
State  Auditor.  These  banks  are  required  to  pay  interest 
upon  the  moneys  so  deposited. 

Attorney-General.  The  Attorney-General  is  required  to 
appear  for  the  state  and  prosecute  and  defend  all  actions  and 
proceedings  in  the  supreme  court  in  which  the  state  shall  be 
interested  or  shall  be  a  party.     He  may  be  required  by  the 
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Governor  or  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  appear  for 
the  state  and  prosecute  or  defend  in  any  other  court  or  before 
any  officer,  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  state 
may  be  a  party  or  interested.  He  is  required  to  consult  with 
and  advise  the  county  attorneys  of  the  state  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  official  duties,  and  is  required  to  give  his 
opinion  in  writing,  without  fee,  upon  all  questions  of  law 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  the  executive  state 
officers.  He  is  required  to  prepare  contracts,  forms,  etc., 
when  requested  by  any  of  the  executive  officers.  The 
Attorney-General  may  appoint  assistants  who  are  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases,  or  to  bring 
criminal  prosecutions.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  local 
officers  to  perform  their  duties,  the  Attorney-General  may 
bring  ouster  proceedings  to  put  them  out  of  office. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  State  Superin- 
dent,  as  outlined  in  the  chapter  relating  to  schools,  has  the 
general  supervision  of  the  school  interests  of  the  state.  He 
distributes  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund  and  the 
annual  taxes  collected  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  schools.  He  is  required,  at  the  request  of  any 
county  superintendent,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  written 
statement  of  the  facts  on  all  questions  and  controversies 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  and  construction  of  the 
school  laws  in  regard  to  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of 
school-district  boards,  school  officers,  and  county  superin- 
tendents. He  may  submit  any  such  statement  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  his  opinion  thereon.  The  State  Super- 
intendent publishes  the  school  laws  with  forms,  regulations, 
instructions  and  decisions,  and  causes  them  to  be  forwarded 
to  persons  entitled  to  them.  He  is  required  to  visit  each 
county  in  the  state  at  least  once  in  two  years. 
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Superintendent  of  Insurance.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  has  to  do  with  the  admission  of  insurance  com- 
panies to  do  business  within  the  state,  the  collection  of  fees 
and  taxes  levied  upon  insurance  companies  and  insurance 
premiums  collected  within  the  state,  and  the  regulation  of 
rates  of  companies  doing  business  within  the  state.  The 
Superintendent  requires  insurance  companies  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  their  policies  issued  in  this  state. 

State  Printer,  and  Printing  Commission.  In  the  study  of 
the  constitution  you  learned  that  the  State  Printer  is  now 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  He  prints  all  station- 
ery, pamphlets,  books  and  reports  required  by  any  and  all 
of  the  state  departments  and  state  institutions,  and  prints 
many  of  the  school  textbooks.  The  state  owns  one  of  the 
best  equipped  printing  plants  in  the  west,  which  is  located 
in  Topeka,  Kansas.  The  State  Printer,  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State  constitute  the  State 
Printing  Commission.  This  Commission  determines  what 
printing  shall  be  done  for  any  and  all  state  departments, 
and  has  the  right  to  deny  requests  for  printing  made  by  de- 
partments and  officers,  or  to  reduce  the  amount  asked  for. 

Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  now  consists  of  seven 
justices,  elected  from  the  state  at  large,  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  and  who  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  considered  in  the 
study  of  the  constitution.  This  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  Legislature. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

APPOINTIVE  STATE  OFFICERS 

State  Accountant.  The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  State  Accountant,  who  shall  hold  his  office  at  the  will  of 
the  Governor,  and  who  is  required  to  make  an  annual  in- 
ventory of  all  the  property  of  the  state.  The  Accountant 
is  required  to  install  a  system  of  accounts  in  the  several 
state  institutions,  state  boards  and  departments,  and  annually 
to  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  each  and  every  officer 
and  employee  of  the  state  who  is  charged  with  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  money,  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
property,  and  the  incurring  and  liquidation  of  liabilities. 

State  Architect.  A  State  Architect  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all  drawings,  plans, 
specifications,  models  and  estimates  required  for  the  erection 
and  completion  of  buildings  to  be  erected  at  state  expense. 
He  is  required  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  erection 
and  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  to  inspect  all  the 
material  to  be  incorporated  therein. 

State  Bank  Commissioner.  The  Governor  is  authorized, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint 
a  State  Bank  Commissioner.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Bank 
Commissioner  is  four  years.  He  has  general  supervision  of 
the  banks  of  the  state,  and  his  deputies  examine  all  state 
banks.  The  Commissioner  takes  charge  of  all  insolvent 
banks,  and  proceeds  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  He 
is  given  large  discretionary  powers  in  requiring  banks  to 
charge  off  bad  loans  and  to  keep  up  the  legal  reserve  of  the 
bank.     He  is  also  in  general  charge  of  the  administration  of 
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the  state  bank  guarantee  fund,  which  is  a  fund  created  from 
assessments  against  the  various  banks  which  elect  to  par- 
ticipate, the  proceeds  of  which  is  used  to  pay  the  depositors 
of  any  bank  which  becomes  insolvent  and  the  assets  of 
which  will  not  pay  the  depositors  in  full. 

State  Fire  Marshal.  A  State  Fire  Marshal  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  but  he  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  Governor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Fire  Marshal 
to  investigate  the  cause,  origin,  and  circumstances  of  fires 
occurring  within  the  state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  every  city, 
the  mayor  of  any  city  where  no  department  exists,  and  the 
township  clerk  of  every  township,  to  investigate  the  cause, 
origin  and  circumstances  of  every  fire  and  make  a  report 
thereof  to  the  Fire  Marshal.  The  law  authorizes  the  Fire 
Marshal  to  hold  investigations,  require  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  make  an  investigation  personally,  or  through 
his  deputies,  where  a  fire  has  occurred.  It  is  his  duty  to 
make  regulations  for  the  handling  and  transportation  of  all 
highly  inflammable  materials,  gunpowder,  dynamite,  crude 
petroleum,  or  any  other  explosives.  The  expenses  of  the 
office  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  are  paid  from  a  special 
fund  created  by  a  levy  made  by  the  Fire  Marshal  upon 
insurance  companies,  based  upon  their  receipts  of  premiums 
on  fire  insurance  within  the  state  of  Kansas. 

State  Fish  and  Game  Warden.  The  Governor,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Warden  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Warden  has 
the  management  of  the  state  fish  hatchery  and  the  state  game 
preserves.  It  is  his  duty  to  restock  or  replant  the  streams 
of  the  state  with  suitable  fish  and  small  fry,  and  to  see  that 
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the  game  laws  are  enforced.  The  Governor  is  required  to 
appoint  one,  and  may  appoint  more  than  one,  deputy  fish 
and  game  warden  in  each  county. 

State  Grain  Inspector.  The  state  maintains  a  grain  inspec- 
tion department,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Grain 
Inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  This  department  has  the  super- 
vision of  the  inspection,  sampling,  sampling  for  inspection 
and  weighing  of  grain  at  all  railroad  terminals,  warehouses 
and  mills,  or  other  points  within  the  state  where  the  busi- 
ness transacted  will,  by  the  fees  provided,  pay  the  salary 
of  an  assistant  inspector  and  weigh  master,  or  where  the 
parties  interested  will  pay  such  compensation.  Any  owner 
of  grain  may  direct  that  his  grain  be  not  inspected.  The 
certificate  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the  weight  and  grade  of 
grain  is  conclusive  upon  the  parties  interested,  unless  his 
decision  be  appealed  from. 

Hotel  Commissioner.  The  law  authorizes  the  Governor 
to  appoint  the  Hotel  Commissioner,  who  has  charge  of 
licensing  and  regulating  rooming  houses,  hotel,  apartment 
houses,  and  restaurants.  He  inspects  or  causes  to  be  in- 
spected each  of  such  institutions  at  least  once  each  year. 
He  may  revoke  the  license  to  operate  any  such  place  upon 
violation  of  any  law  governing  the  operation  thereof. 
Licenses  are  issued  only  upon  compliance  with  the  statutes 
relating  to  cleanliness,  light,  heat,  plumbing,  ventilation,  fire 
escapes  and  other  regulations. 

Livestock  Sanitary  Commissioner.  The  Livestock  Sani- 
tary Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor.  He  must 
be  a  person  who  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  breed- 
ing and  handling  of  cattle  for  a  period  of  ten  years  imme- 
diately preceding  his  appointment,  and  must  be  recommended 
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by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Kansas  State  Livestock 
Association.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  enforce 
all  quarantine,  sanitary  and  other  regulations  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  of  domestic  animals  of  the  state  from  all 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  He  may  inspect  any  stock, 
cause  any  stock  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  and  ma}'  even 
slaughter  domestic  animals  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  He 
may  cause  the  dipping  or  other  treatment  of  animals  which 
are  diseased,  and  may  prevent  the  bringing  into  the  state  of 
diseased  animals. 

State  Dairy  Commissioner.  The  Dairy  Commissioner  and 
his  deputies  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Administration. 
The  Commissioner  has  charge  of  the  inspection  of  cream- 
eries, public  dairies,  butter,  cheese  and  ice-cream  factories, 
or  any  places  where  milk  or  cream  or  their  products  are 
handled,  or  stored.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to 
see  that  all  dairy  products  sold  or  offered  for  sale  measure 
up  to  the  standards  of  purity,  amount  of  butter- fat  contained 
and  other  requirements  of  the  law.  A  permit  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Dairy  Commissioner  to  authorize  any 
person  to  test  cream,  milk  or  other  dairy  products. 

State  Oil  Inspector.  The  Governor  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  a  State  Oil 
Inspector.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  and  his  deputies 
to  examine  and  test  the  quality  of  all  oils  before  they  are 
offered  for  sale  in  this  state.  He  shall  approve  or  reject 
all  oil  inspected,  and  no  oil  may  be  drawn  from  any  car,  tank, 
or  other  vessel  into  receiving  reservoirs  or  other  receptacles, 
or  sold,  without  being  first  tested.  The  Inspector  or  his 
deputies  may  also  test  the  containers  and  pumps  from  which 
oil  or  gas  is  sold. 

Commissioner    of  Irrigation.     The   State   Board  of  Agri- 
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culture  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Irrigation. 
He  must  have  had  at  least  three  years'  actual  experience  as 
an  engineer  in  the  construction  or  operation  of  irrigation 
pumping  plants.  It  is  his  duty  to  gather  data,  information 
and  statistics  from  irrigation  plants  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  proper  irrigation  of  lands  within  the  state.  He 
shall  visit  the  site  of  any  proposed  irrigation  plant  in  the 
state  upon  the  request  of  any  citizen  of  the  state  and  give 
advice  and  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for  such  plant 
upon  request,  provided  his  actual  expenses  are  guaranteed 
by  the  person  requesting  such  visit. 


CHAPTER  XX 

STATE    BOARDS    AND    COMMISSIONS 

Executive  Council.  The  constitutional  executive  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  constitute 
the  Executive  Council.  The  Council  examines  and  approves 
all  official  bonds,  has  charge  of  and  manages  the  state  house, 
state-house  grounds,  armory  and  other  property  at  the  state 
capital.  The  Council  designates  the  official  state  paper,  pro- 
vides for  the  necessary  stationery  and  supplies  for  the  state 
officers,  and  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  assignment  of 
offices  to  the  various  officers  and  departments.  A  custodian 
is  employed  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  janitors  and 
others  employed  to  take  care  of  the  state  house  and  grounds. 

State  Board  of  Canvassers.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor,  Treasurer  and  Attorney-General,  or  any 
three  of  them,  constitute  a  board  of  canvassers,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  election  for  all  state  officers 
and  to  determine  and  declare  what  officers  have  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  and  are  therefore  elected. 

State  Charter  Board.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attor- 
ney-General and  the  Bank  Commissioner  constitute  the  State 
Charter  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  upon  the  applica- 
tions of  corporations,  including  state  banks,  to  organize  in 
the  state  of  Kansas,  and  of  foreign  corporations  to  do  busi- 
ness within  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Directors  of  the  State  Library.  The  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  the  Directors  of  the  State  Library,  and 
the  library  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  persons.     A  very  complete  law  library  is  main- 
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tained,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  legislative  reference  library, 
a  general  reference  library,  and  a  medical  reference  library. 
Many  thousands  of  books  are  contained  in  the  library,  which 
is  located  in  the  state  house. 

Kansas  Traveling  Libraries  Commission.  The  directors 
of  the  State  Library  are  authorized.and  empowered  to  appoint 
three  persons  who,  together  with  the  State  Librarian  and  the 
President  of  the  Kansas  State  Social  Science  Federation  of 
Clubs,  shall  constitute  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Kansas 
Traveling  Libraries  Commission,  of  which  the  State  Librarian 
shall  be  ex  officio  chairman.  This  commission  has  the  man- 
agement of  the  Traveling  Library  Department  of  the  State 
Library,  and  shall  make  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the  books 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  They  may  and  do  send  out 
temporarily  from  the  miscellaneous  department  of  the  State 
Library,  such  books  as  may  be  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  directors  of  the  State  Library,  and  any  books  specially 
given  to  or  bought  for  such  Traveling  Library,  to  any 
library  in  the  state,  or  to  any  community  or  organization  not 
yet  having  an  established  library,  but  which  has  conformed 
to  the  conditions  of  the  regulations  of  the  Commission,  and 
such  books,  when  so  sent  out  to  such  library,  community, 
or  organization,  shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the  public,  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission.  Many  hundreds  of  books  are  sent  out  by 
the  Commission,  and  at  suitable  intervals  changed  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  the  Traveling  Library  makes  available 
to  the  communities  of  the  state  of  Kansas  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  valuable  books. 

Boards  of  Registration  and  Examination.  The  state,  in 
its  exercise  of  the  general  police  power,  regulates  the 
practice  of  a  number  of  professions  within  the  state,   and 
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in  doing  this  provides  for  the  appointment  of  boards  of 
examiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  persons  applying 
for  admission  to  engage  in  any  such  profession  within  the 
state  and  to  license  all  applicants  found  to  possess  the  pre- 
scribed qualifications.  Each  such  board  is  given  the  power, 
except  the  power  to  disbar  attorneys,  which  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  each  board  to 
cancel  the  license  of  any  person  for  violation  of  the  law  or 
regulations  concerning  the  practice  of  that  profession. 
Among  the  professions  subject  to  examination  and  registra- 
tion, and  for  each  of  which  professions  a  separate  board  is 
provided,  are  the  following:  Practice  of  law;  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery;  practice  of  osteopathy;  practice  of 
chiropractic;  practice  of  dentistry;  practice  of  optometry; 
practice  as  registered  pharmacist ;  practice  as  an  embalmer ; 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery;  working  as  a 
barber;  and  persons  employed  as  shot-firers,  shot  inspectors, 
gas  men  or  fire  bosses,  hoisting  engineers,  mine  foremen  or 
assistant  mine  foremen  in  the  mines  of  Kansas. 

State  Board  of  Administration.  The  State  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration consists  of  the  Governor  and  three  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  is  chairman  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  has  charge  of  all  state  educational, 
benevolent,  penal  and  corrective  institutions.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  various  boards  which  were  formerly  in 
charge  of  such  institutions  have  all  been  conferred  upon  the 
Board  of  Administration  which  constitutes  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  trustees  for  each  of  the  several  institutions.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  business  manager,  at  a 
salary  of  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  who 
has  the  general  charge  and  supervision  of  the  business  affairs 
of  the  various  institutions.     The  Board  appoints  the  chan- 
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eel  lor,  president,  superintendent,  warden  or  other  executive 
officer  for  each  of  the  educational,  benevolent,  and  penal  or 
corrective  institutions  under  its  control,  and  such  chancellor, 
president,  superintendent,  warden  or  other  executive  officer 
appoints,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws 
of  Kansas,  all  officials,  professors,  teachers,  clerks,  guards 
and  employees  required  in  the  management  of  the  same,  the 
number  of  which  employees  is  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Administration.  The  said  chancellor,  president,  super- 
intendent, warden  or  other  executive  officer  may  discharge 
any  person  employed,  for  cause,  but  no  clerk  or  employee 
may  be  discharged  by  reason  of  his  political  affiliations.  No 
person  can  be  appointed  to,  or  hold,  any  office,  place,  or 
position  at  any  of  the  state  institutions,  who  is  related  by 
blood,  or  marriage,  to  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration, or  to  the  secretary,  or  business  manager  of  the 
Board,  or  to  any  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  any  of  the 
institutions.  The  State  Board  annually  determines  and  fixes 
the  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  several  insti- 
tutions, except  such  as  are  or  may  be  fixed  by  law. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture consists  of  members  elected  from  and  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  agricultural  societies  in  the  state.  The 
board  consists  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  eight  Con- 
gressional districts.  A  secretary  is  employed  who  has  an  office 
in  the  state  house,  and  who  collects  and  publishes  informa- 
tion concerning  the  agriculture,  development  and  prospects  of 
the  state  of  Kansas.  A  biennial  report  is  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  people  of  the  state.  Monthly  crop  reports  are  issued, 
based  upon  reports  received  from  the  various  counties.  The 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  given  author- 
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ity,  and  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  inspect  and  tag  all  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  offered  for  sale  within  the  state  of  Kansas. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  elects  from  its  members 
four  persons,  who,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  constitute  the  Board  of  State  Fair 
Managers.  This  board  holds  a  fair  in  the  City  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  each  year.  The  state  also  makes  an  appro- 
priation to  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  Association,  which  holds 
a  fair  in  the  city  of  Topeka  annually,  known  as  the  Kansas 
Free  Fair. 

State  Entomological  Commission.  The  State  Entomolog- 
ical Commission  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Professor  of  Entomology  of  the  State  University,  at  Law- 
rence, the  Professor  of  Entomology  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  at  Manhattan,  and  a  fifth  member  to 
be  a  nurseryman  actively  engaged  in  the  nursery  business 
within  the  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  suppress  and  eradicate  San 
Jose  scale  and  other  dangerous  insect  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases. The  State  Entomologists  have  authority  to  enter  upon 
any  lands  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  trees,  vines,  shrubs, 
plants  or  grains,  -and  to  mark  or  tag  any  which  shall  be 
found  to  be  infested  or  diseased.  The  owner  shall  be  no- 
tified of  such  condition,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  treat  or 
destroy  the  same  in  accordance  with  regulations  and  rules 
of  said  Commission.  The  Commission  has  authority  to 
treat  or  destroy  any  such  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  plants  or 
grains,  and  upon  failure  of  the  owner  to  do  so,  the  owner 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  such  treatment 
or  destruction. 

Inspection  of  Apiaries.      The    State   Entomological    Com- 
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mission  is  directed  and  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more 
competent  assistants,  who  shall  be  designated  as  Inspector  of 
Apiaries,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  all  apiaries,  bees, 
and  hives  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  destroying  infec- 
tion or  disease  in  and  among  such  apiaries,  bees  and  hives.  It 
is  made  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  any  apiaries,  bees,  honey 
or  appliances  wherein  disease  and  infection  exist,  to  sell, 
barter,  or  give  away  or  move  without  the  consent  of  the 
Inspector,  any  diseased  bees,  colonies,  honey  or  appliances, 
or  expose  other  bees  to  the  danger  of  such  disease. 

Kansas  State  Livestock  Registry  Board.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  the  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  Head  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  and  Head  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Department,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
at  Manhattan.  A  license  must  be  obtained  from  this  Board 
for  stallions  within  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  the  Board  issues 
a  license  certificate  designating  whether  such  stallion  is  pure- 
bred, cross-bred  or  grade,  or  scrub.  Licenses  may  be  re- 
voked when  it  shall  be  found  that  the  license  does  not  truly 
and  correctly  represent  the  horse  for  which  issued. 

State  Board  of  Health.  The  State  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists of  nine  physicians  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
different  parts  of  the  state,  and  one  person  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession,  preferably  an  attorney  interested 
in  sanitary  sciences,  and  such  persons  when  so  appointed 
and  confirmed  shall  be  known  as  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  Board  is  given  authority  to  appoint  a  secre- 
tary, who  has  an  office  in  the  state  house,  at  Topeka,  and 
who  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to 
the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The  Board  of  Health 
collects  and  records  the  causes  of  sickness  and  death  among 
the  people,  making  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiry  con- 
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cerning  the  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  of  epidemics 
and  endemics;  the  causes  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of 
locality,  employments,  conditions,  food,  water  supply,  habits 
and  other  circumstances  upon  the  health  of  the  people.  The 
board  has  authority  to  establish  quarantine,  and  may  cause 
the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  or  hospitals  necessary 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  persons  who  may  be  kept  in 
quarantine  and  affected  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 
The  Board  keeps  a  record  of  vital  statistics,  being  a  record 
of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  and  also  the  registra- 
tion of  the  forms  of  disease  prevalent  in  the  state.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  supervises  the  registration 
of  vital  statistics  of  the  state.  The  Board  makes  regulations 
concerning  the  transporting  of  the  bodies  of  persons  for 
burial  beyond  the  county  where  the  death  occurs.  The 
local  boards  of  health  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is 
charged  with  the  sanitary  supervision  of  barber  shops,  bar- 
ber schools,  public  bath-houses,  and  public  bath-rooms.  The 
Board  has  general  supervision  of  the  discharge  of  sewage 
into  the  streams  of  the  state,  and  may  require  any  munici- 
pality or  other  corporation  or  person  so  discharging  sewage. 
to  cease,  or  require  the  treatment  thereof  to  prevent  future 
pollution  of  the  stream.  No  person,  company  or  corporation 
shall  supply  water  for  domestic  uses  without  a  permit  from 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Commission  for  the  Blind.  A  commission  is  created  to 
consist  of  five  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  blind. 
to  be  the  President  of  the  Kansas  State  Association  for  the 
Blind,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the    State    Board    of    Health,    and    the    Superin- 
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tendent  of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  co-operate  with 
the  state  and  local  boards  and  agencies,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  preventing  the  loss  of  sight,  in  alleviating  the  con- 
ditions of  blind  persons  and  persons  with  failing  sight,  and 
generally  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  con- 
servation of  vision,  and  to  disseminate  information  concern- 
ing the  proper  care  of  the  eyes.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  director,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  and  who  shall  spend  all  of  his 
time  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Commission,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time  shall  prescribe. 

State  Highway  Commission.  The  State  Highway  Com- 
mission consists  of  the  Governor,  who  is  ex  officio  chair- 
man, and  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  him.  The  High- 
way Commission  has  general  supervision  of  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  highways  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  has  the 
supervision  of  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  aid  appropriated 
by  the  Federal  government  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
permanent  highways.  All  plans  for  permanent  highways 
and  for  large  bridges  must  be  approved  by  the  State  High- 
way Commission.  The  Commission  also  approves  the  ap- 
pointment of  each  County  Engineer. 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Review  (Censorship).  The  Gov- 
ernor is  authorized  to  appoint  three  resident  citizens  of  the 
state  who  shall  constitute  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Review. 
No  motion  picture  film,  or  reel,  folder,  poster,  or  advertis- 
ing mater  may  be  exhibited  within  the  state  of  Kansas  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Review.  The  person  submitting  to  the  Board  any  film  to 
be  examined  is  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee.     The  of- 
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fice  of  the  Board  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The  ex- 
hibition within  this  state  of  any  uncensored  film,  or  reel,  is 
made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  suc- 
ceeding offense,  or  by  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  in  the 
county  jail.  Each  day  any  such  film,  or  reel,  is  exhibited 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Kansas  Water  Commission.  The  Commission  consists  of 
the  Governor,  who  is  ex  officio  chairman,  and  two  civil 
engineers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Commission 
is  directed  to  work  out  a  systematic  general  plan  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  each  watershed  in  the  state  with  relation 
to  floods,  drainage,  irrigation,  water  power,  and  navigation. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  co-operate 
with  any  department  of  the  Federal  Government  engaged 
in  the  development  of  plans  concerning  any  of  the  subjects 
referred  to.  Water  development  of  all  kinds  shall  conform 
to  the  general  plans  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

State  Aircraft  Board.  The  Adjutant  General  and  two 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  him  constitute  the  State 
Aircraft  Board.  One  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be 
qualified  in  the  navigation  of  aircraft  in  the  air,  and  one 
shall  be  qualified  in  the  technique  of  aeronautic  engineering. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  supervise,  regulate  and 
control  aerial  navigation,  and  the  Board  is  given  full  power 
to  inspect  aircraft,  to  prescribe  and  examine  the  qualifications 
of  pilots,  to  prescribe  and  form  traffic  rules  and  regulations, 
and  the  markings  for  all  aviation  fields  authorized  to  be 
maintained.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  every  person  owning 
any  aircraft  to  apply  for  registration  thereof  with  the  Air- 
craft Board,  for  which  a  registration  fee  of  fifteen  dollars 
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is  required.  No  person  shall  navigate  the  air  as  a  pilot 
without  having  first  applied  for  registration  as  a  pilot,  and 
until  he  shall  have  been  granted  a  pilot's  license  and  cer- 
tificate by  the  Board.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  aircraft 
owned  by  nonresidents,  or  to  nonresident  pilots  operating 
aircraft  for  a  period  not  longer  than  thirty  days  at  any 
time :  Provided,  the  owner  of  such  aircraft  or  pilot  can 
show  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  complied  with  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  he  resides ;  and  provided  further,  that  no 
nonresident  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  carrying  passen- 
gers for  hire  by  aircraft  in  this  state,  or  in  any  commercial 
aviation  for  hire,  unless  he  has  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  governing  registration,  the  payment  of  license 
fees,  and  inspections,  as  if  he  were  a  resident  of  the  state. 
Various  rules  and  regulations  are  prescribed  in  the  act  for 
the  navigation  of  the  air,  and  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
make  other  rules  and  regulations. 

State  Tax  Commission.  The  State  Tax  Commission  con- 
sists of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  keep- 
ing the  tax-rolls  and  books  relating  to  taxation  in  each  county 
of  the  state  and  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  state  and 
State  Treasurer.  The  commissioners  are  required  to  visit 
each  county  in  the  state  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  requiring  proper  assessment  and  return  of  property,  a 
uniform  valuation  thereof,  and  the  keeping  of  proper  ac- 
counts. The  Tax  Commission  has  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  County  Assessors  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  The  Commission  requires  the  County  Assessors  to 
meet  with  it  at  the  state  capital  at  least  once  in  each  two 
years  for  general  discussion  of  problems  of  taxation  and  to 
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secure  a  uniform  valuation  of  property  throughout  the  state. 
The  Tax  Commission  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
system  of  taxation  throughout  the  state,  and  enforces  the  tax 
laws.  It  may  make  investigations,  and  require  local  officers 
to  perform  their  duties  and  to  report  to  it  in  such  form  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  it.  It  may  investigate  the  systems  of 
other  states  and  countries,  and  formulate  and  recommend 
such  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The  State 
Tax  Commission  makes  the  appraisement  and  assessment  of 
all  railroad  property,  telegraph  lines  and  property,  telephone 
lines  and  property,  property  of  express  companies,  sleeping- 
car  companies,  other  car  lines,  gas  pipe  lines  and  property,  oil 
pipe  lines  and  property,  street  railroads,  electric  lines  and 
property,  all  express  company  property,  within  and  without 
the  corporate  limits  of  cities  of  the  State.  The  Tax  Com- 
mission is  also  constituted  the  Inheritance  Tax  Commission 
and  as  such  levies  the  tax  on  all  legacies  and  successions 
(property  inherited  from  another  person)  under  the  inher- 
itance tax  law  of  the  state. 

Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to.  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  constitute  the  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. One  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  University,  one  shall  be  the  State  Ac- 
countant, and  the  third  shall  be  a  state  officer  or  member 
cf  a  state  board  cr  commission.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  clasify  the  civil  service  of  the  state, 
and  no  appointment  may  be  made  in  the  classified  service 
without  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commisison,  and 
certification  of  the  applicant  to  the  person  or  officer  making 
the  appointment.  The  civil  service  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
unclassified  or  the  exempt  service.     By  statute  the  unclassi- 
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fied  service  includes  all  officers  elected  by  the  people  or  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor;  all  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Legislature;  all  election  officers;  all  heads  of  departments  of 
the  state  government,  and  members  of  commissions  and 
boards;  all  officers  and  persons  in  the  militia;  all  officers  and 
employees  in  the  state  printing  department,  or  the  printing 
department  of  any  state  institution;  all  appointees  of  courts 
and  judges;  the  assistants  and  principal  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers of  the  several  constitutional  executive  state  officers; 
all  assistants,  examiners,  deputies,  clerks,  stenographers,  and 
help  appointed  in  the  banking  department;  all  unskilled  or 
common  laborers  or  domestics  employed  and  paid  as  common 
or  unskilled  laborers  or  domestics;  the  heads  of  the  state 
educational  institutions,  the  instructors  or  professors  therein, 
and  the  students  who  may  be  employed  in  any  capacity. 
Other  exemptions  may  be  made  by  the  Commission.  When 
all  of  these  departments  of  the  government  have  been  placed 
in  the  unclassified  service  and  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  civil  service  law,  there  remains  comparatively  few 
branches  of  the  government  to  which  the  civil  service  law 
applies. 

Investigating  Committee.  When  charges  are  made  by  any 
person  or  persons,  and  circulated  within  the  state  or  pre- 
sented in  writing  to  the  Governor  at  any  time  when  the  Leg- 
islature is  not  in  session,  whereby  the  management  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  any  charitable,  educational  or  penal 
institution,  or  the  official  conduct  of  any  officer  in  charge  of 
or  otherwise  connected  with  any  of  said  institutions  is  called 
in  question,  an  investigation  shall  be  had.  Notice  shall  be 
served  upon  the  officer  charged,  and  he  shall  be  suspended 
by  the  Governor  pending  the  result  of  the  investigation. 
The  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Speaker  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives  shall  meet  and  proceed  to 
select  a  committee  'df^five  members  of  the  Legislature,  the 
duty  of  which  committee  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  charges,  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  or 
examine  into  the  official  conduct  of  the  officer  named.  The 
Committee  shall  consist  of  two  senators  and  three  representa- 
tives. The  Committee  shall  meet  and  organize  by  selecting 
one  of  their  number  chairman.  They  shall  hold  hearings 
and  take  testimony.  Having  concluded  fheir  investigations, 
the  Committee  shall  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges.  They  shall  make  a  complete  report  of  their  find- 
ings, and  transmit  the  testimony  in  the  case  to  the  Governor 
with  their  recommendations.  The  Governor  shall  thereupon 
either  dismiss  or  reinstate  the  officer  or  officers  named  in  the 
complaint,  according  to  the  findings  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee. 


CHATER  XXI 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION, 
and 
COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
'  Public  Utilities  Commission.  The  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission consists  of  three  commissioners,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Commission  is  given  full  power,  authority  and 
jurisdiction  to  supervise  and  control  the  public  utilities  and 
all  common  carriers,  as  denned  in  the  act,  doing  business 
in  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  is  empowered  to  do  all  things 
necessary  and  convenient  for  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
authority,  and  jurisdiction.  Common  carriers,  as  defined 
in  the  act,  include  railroad  companies,  express  companies, 
street  railroads,  suburban  or  interurban  railroads,  sleeping 
car  companies,  freight  line  companies,  equipment  companies, 
pipe  line  companies,  and  all  agencies  for  public  use  in  the 
conveyance  of  persons  or  property  within  this  state.  The 
term  public  utility,  as  defined  in  the  act,  includes  any  person 
or  corporation  owning,  controlling,  operating  or  managing, 
except  for  private  use,  any  equipment,  plant,  generating 
machinery  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  transmission  of  tele- 
phone messages,  telegraph  messages,  conveyance  of  oil  and 
gas  through  pipe  lines,  except  pipe  lines  less  than  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  not  operated  in  connection  with  or  for 
the  general  commercial  supply  of  gas  or  oil,  or  any  such 
equipment  for  the  operation  of  trolley  lines,  street,  elec- 
trical or  motor  railways;  also  all  dining  car  companies,  com- 
panies for  the  production,  transmisison,  delivery  or  furnish- 
ing of  heat,  light,  water  or  power.  The  act  does  not  relate 
to  mutual  telephone  companies,  nor  to  public  utilities  owned 
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and  operated  by  a  municipality.  The  power  and  authority  to 
control  and  regulate  any  public  utility  situated  and  operated 
wholly  or  principally  within  any  city,  or  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  any  city,  shall  be  vested  exclusively 
in  the  city,  subject  to  certain  rights  of  supervision  in  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission 
has  authority  to  regulate  the  kind  of  service  rendered,  the 
safety  and  sufficiency  of  the  equipment,  and  all  rates,  joint 
rates,  fares,  tolls,  charges,  etc.  The  Commission  may  establish 
fair  and  just  rates.  All  discriminatory  or  preferential  rates, 
charges  or  other  practices  are  declared  to  be  void.  The 
Commission  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  laws  re- 
lating to  railroads  and  public  utilities  within  the  state.  It 
may  hold  hearings,  make  and  enter  orders  and  decrees,  and 
may  prosecute  any  public  utility  or  common  carrier  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  any  lawful  order.  The  Public  Utilities 
Commission  may  also  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  which  Commission  the  authority  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  is  vested,  for  relief  from  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, excessive,  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly 
preferential  interstate  rates,  charges,  joint  rates,  fares  or 
tolls.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  the  successor  of 
the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 

Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  The  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  consists  of  three  judges,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  is  given  the  authority  and 
jurisidiction  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  protecting  the  public 
health,  preventing  industrial  strife,  or  disorder  and  waste, 
and  securing  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  businesses 
directly  affecting  the  living  conditions  of  the  people  of  the 
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state,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  to  control 
the  following  businesses,  which  are  determined  and  declared 
to  be  affected  with  a  public  interest  and  subject  to  super- 
vision by  the  state,  to  wit :  First,  the  manufacture  or  prepa- 
ration of  food  products.  Second,  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing and  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel  in  common  use  by 
the  people  of  the  state.  Third,  the  mining  or  production  of 
any  substance  or  material  in  common  use  as  fuel.  Fourth, 
the  transportation  of  all  food  products  and  articles  or  sub- 
stances entering  into  wearing  apparel  or  fuel,  from  the  place 
where  produced  to  the  place  of  manufacture  or  consump- 
tion. Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  such 
industry  or  employment  is  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations. 
It  is  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  public  peace,  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  state  that  the  indus- 
tries and  employments  named  be  operated  with  reasonable 
continuity  and  efficiency  in  order  that  the  people  of  this  state 
may  live  in  peace  and  security,  and  be  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
hinder,  delay  or  suspend  such  continuous  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  industries  and  employments  mentioned.  The 
Court  has  its  office  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Topeka.  It 
may  call  witnesses,  hold  hearings,  and  take  testimony  in  mat- 
ters pending  before  it.  The  Court  is  given  jurisdiction  of 
controversies  arising  between  employers  and  workers,  or 
between  groups  or  crafts  of  workers,  engaged  in  any  of  the 
industries  or  employments  mentioned.  The  Court  may  make 
such  temporary  findings  or  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  and  welfare  and  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  status  of  the  parties,  property  and  public  interest 
involved  pending  the   investigation.     The  Court  may  make 
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such  orders  and  findings  as  may  be  just  concerning  living 
conditions,  hours  of  labor,  rules  and  practices,  minimum 
wages,  standard  wages,  or  other  matters  affecting  the  busi- 
nesses and  employments  enumerated.  Any  order  made  by 
the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  shall  become  final  and  bind- 
ing and  may  not  be  vacated  or  set  aside  unless  an  action  be 
commenced  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  service 
of  the  order  to  vacate  or  set  aside  the  same.  The  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  is  authorized  to  bring  proceedings  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Kansas  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  any  of  the  orders  made  by  it.  It  is  made  unlawful 
for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  for  any  association  of 
persons,  to  conspire  or  confederate  with  others  to  do  and 
perform  any  acts  forbidden  in  the  statutes.  The  Court  is 
given  authority  to  take  over,  control,  manage,  and  operate 
any  industry,  employment,  or  other  business  enumerated 
herein,  when  the  operation  of  the  same  has  been  suspended, 
limited  or  stopped  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations  also  is  given  jurisdiction  of 
the  functions  which  were  formerly  under  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  Industry  and  it  is  the  practice  for  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  to  exercise  those 
functions.  The  Court,  in  exercising  those  functions,  maintains 
inspection  of  factories,  inspection  of  mines,  inspection  of 
places  where  women  and  apprentices  are  employed,  and 
maintains  free  employment  bureaus.  In  a  case  involving  the 
wages  of  employees  in  a  packing  plant,  which  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  held  that 
the  act  creating  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  grant  the  power 
to  the  Court  to  control  wages  in  an  isolated  case  and  when 
no  emergency  exists. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

SOCIETIES  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  STATE 
State  Historical  Society.  The  State  Historical  Society, 
being  a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Kansas,  is  made  a  trustee  of  the  state  and  receives  money 
from  the  state  to  be  applied  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
directed  by  law.  It  is  required  to  hold  present  and  future  col- 
lections of  property  for  the  state,  and  cannot  sell,  mortgage, 
transfer,  or  dispose  of  in  any  manner,  or  remove,  any  arti- 
cle thereof  without  authority  of  law.  This  does  not  prevent 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  duplicates.  The  State  Historical 
Society  maintains  its  collection  of  books,  papers,  trophies 
and  relics  in  the  Memorial  Hall  at  the  state  capital.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  publishes  a  biennial  report 
which  is  very  highly  prized  by  persons  interested  in  the 
history  of  Kansas. 

State  Horticultural  Society.  The  Secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  has  charge  of  the  horticultural  statistics 
of  the  state,  and  furnishes  blank  forms  for  use  of  township 
trustees,  upon  which  horticultural  matters  shall  be  recorded 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  The  Society  has  charge  of  rooms  in 
the  state  house,  at  Topeka,  and  keeps  therein  its  records, 
archives,  trophies,  etc.  It  collects  and  distributes  statistics 
and  information  pertaining  to  horticulture. 

State  Poultry  Association.  The  regularly  organized  and 
incorporated  society  known  as  the  Kansas  State  Poultry 
Association,  is  legalized  as  a  state  institution.  The  Society 
holds  an  annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
statistics  and  diffusing  knowledge  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  poultry  interests  of  the  state. 
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STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

Educational  Institutions.*  The  educational  institutions 
which  are  maintained  by  the  state  and  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Administration  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  University  of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence;  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  at  Manhattan;  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers'  College,  of  Emporia;  the  Kansas  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Kansas  City;  the  Kansas  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  at  Olathe;  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  College,  of  Hays;  and  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers'  College,  of  Pittsburg.  The  Industrial  De- 
partment of  Western  University,  at  Quindaro,  and  the  In- 
dustrial and  Educational  Institute,  at  Topeka,  being  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  colored  children  and  youths,  are 
also  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Administration. 

Benevolent  Institutions.  The  benevolent  institutions  which 
the  state  maintains  and  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Administration  are  the  following:  The  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  at  Beloit;  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
at  Topeka;  the  State  Orphans'  Home,  at  Atchison;  the  To- 
peka State  Hospital,  at  Topeka;  the  Osawatomie  State  Hos- 
pital, at  Osawatomie;  the  Larned  State  Hospital,  at  Larned; 
the  Parsons  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  at  Parsons;  the 
State  Training  School,  at  Winfield;  and  the  Kansas  Sana- 


*Each  of  the  general  educational  institutions  herein  enumerated  pub- 
lishes a  catalogue  giving  the  subjects  taught,  the  degrees  granted,  the 
entrance  requirements,  and  other  general  information  relating  to  the  insti- 
tution. Pupils  who  contemplate  entering  either  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State  should  send  for  the  catalogue  of  the  institution. 
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torium  for  Tuberculosis  Patients,  at  Norton.  Girls  may  be 
committed  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  who  are 
in  either  of  the  following  classes :  Any  girl  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  punish- 
able by  imprisonment;  any  girl  under  eighteen,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  charged  with  any 
crime,  the  punishment  of  which  on  conviction  would  be  con- 
finement in  jail  or  prison;  any  girl  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  is  incorrigible  and  habitually  disregards  the  com- 
mands of  her  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  and  who  leads 
a  vagrant  life,  or  resorts  to  immoral  places  or  practices, 
or  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  labor  suitable  to  her  years 
and  conditions,  or  refuses  to  attend  school.  Boys  may  be 
committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Topeka,  for 
the  same  offenses  and  under  the  same  conditions  that  girls 
may  be  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  except 
that  only  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  committed 
to  the  Industrial  School,  and  boys  over  that  age  are  com- 
mitted to  the  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  at  Hutchinson. 
Children  are  admitted  to  the  State  Orphans'  Home  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or  who  are  aban- 
doned, neglected  or  ill-treated,  and  whose  condition  is  an 
object  of  public  concern,  and  over  whom  the  state  may  have 
power  to  exercise  its  authority  and  extend  its  protection.  In 
the  event  of  a  lack  of  room  at  the  institution,  the  children 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  Union  army  or 
navy  during  the  rebellion  shall  be  given  preference.  There 
is  also  maintained  in  connection  with  the  State  Orphans' 
Home,  an  institution  for  the  care  of  crippled  children  of 
sound  minds.  Persons  are  admitted  to  the  State  Hospital, 
at  Topeka,  the  State  Hospital,  at  Osawatomie,  and  the 
Larned  State  Hospital,  at  Larned,  whose  minds,  by  reason 
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of  brain-sickness,  have  become  unsound,  rendering  such 
persons  incapable  of  managing  or  caring  for  their  own  estates 
or  rendering  them  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  or 
who  are  in  such  condition  of  mind  or  body  as  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  care  and  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  brain  disease 
or  insanity.  No  person  idiotic  from  birth  shall  be  regarded 
as  insane  for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  either  of 
such  hospitals.  The  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics,  at  Par- 
sons, is  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics  and 
insane  epileptics.  The  State  Training  School,  at  Winfield, 
is  devoted  to  the  training  and  education  of  idiotic  and  im- 
becile youths,  who  are  admitted  to  the  institution  when  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  incapable  of  receiving  instruction 
in  the  common  schools.  The  Kansas  Sanatorium  for  Tuber- 
culosis Patients,  at  Norton,  is  devoted  solely  to  the  care  of 
persons   suffering   from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Penal  and  Corrective  Institutions.  The  penal  and  correc- 
tive institutions  maintained  by  the  state,  and  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  are  the 
following:  The  State  Penitentiary,  at  Lansing;  the  State 
Industrial  Farm  for  Women,  at  Lansing;  and  the 
State  Industrial  Reformatory,  at  Hutchinson.  All  adult 
male  persons  convicted  of  a  felony,  and  sentenced  to  con- 
finement and  hard  labor,  except  those  who  may  be  sentenced 
to  the  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  are  confined  in  the 
State  Penitentiary,  at  Lansing.  There  is  maintained  at  the 
Penitentiary  a  hard-fiber  twine  plant,  where  prisoners  make 
twine  which  is  sold  by  the  state  and  is  used  for  binding 
grain;  also  a  coal  mine  where  coal  is  mined  for  use  at  the 
various  state  institutions.  All  women  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  convicted  of  any  offense  against  the  criminal 
laws    of    the    state,    punishable    by    imprisonment,    are    sen- 
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tenced  to  the  State  Industrial  Farm  for  Women,  at  Lansing. 
Any  male  person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five  years,  who  shall  be  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  any 
offense  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  State  Penitentiary 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  be  sentenced  either 
to  the  State  Penitentiary  or  to  the  Kansas  State  Industrial 
Reformatory,  at  Hutchinson.  Persons  sentenced  to  either 
of  the  above  named  penal  institutions,  except  for  murder  or 
treason,  are  not  sentenced  for  a  definite  period  by  the  trial 
judge,  but  such  person  shall  be  confined  in  the  institution  to 
which  sentenced,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Administration,  who  shall  have  power  to  parole 
such  persons  after  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term 
fixed  by  law  for  the  offense  for  which  sentenced,  and  in  the 
case  of  women  not  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  sen- 
tenced for  the  first  offense,  such  parole  may  be  granted 
before  the  expiration  of  such  minimum  term.  Such  impris- 
onment, in  either  institution,  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
term  provided  by  law  for  the  offense  for  which  committed, 
and  the  Board  of  Administration  shall  grant  a  final  discharge 
at  such  time  as  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  prisoner  is 
entitled  thereto.     The  Governor  alone  may  grant  pardons. 

Soldiers'  Home.  The  state  maintains  the  Kansas  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  Fort  Dodge.  The  Home  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  three  members  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  All  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines,  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  war  with 
Spain,  Philippino  insurection  and  Boxer  uprising,  and  who 
were  honorably  discharged,  who  may  be  disabled  by  dis- 
ease, wounds,  old  age,  or  otherwise,  and  who  have  no  ade- 
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quate  means  of  support,  and  who,  by  reason  of  such  disability 
are  incapacitated  from  earning  their  living,  and  who  would 
otherwise  be  dependent  upon  public  or  private  charity, 
together  with  such  members  of  their  families  as  are 
dependent  upon  them  for  support,  shall  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion to  such  institution,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  may  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
management  and  government  thereof. 

Mother  Bickerdyke  Home.  The  state  also  maintains  a 
home  at  Ellsworth,  known  as  the  Mother  Bickerdyke  Home 
Annex,  to  which  are  admitted  the  indigent  mothers,  widows 
and  minor  children  of  deceased  soldiers,  also  women  resi- 
dents of  Kansas  who  served  at  least  three  months  as  nurses 
in  the  army  hospitals  of  the  United  States  between  the  19th 
day  of  April,  1861,  and  the  1st  day  of  September,  1865. 
This  Home  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  Board 
that  controls  the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Fort  Dodge. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

MISCELLANEOUS    GENERAL    SUBJECTS 

Courts,  Judicial  System  of  the  State.  The  judicial  system 
of  the  state  has  been  considered  in  part  in  dealing  with  the 
Constitution,  the  Township,  the  County,  and  the  Elective 
State  Officers,  but  a  connected  outline  of  the  entire  system 
is  necessary  to  show  the  relation  of  the  different  courts  and 
tribunals.  The  highest  state  court  is  the  Supreme  Court 
The  court  next  below  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  District 
Court.  Every  county  has  a  District  Court,  but  the  judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  a  county  is  also  the  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  every  other  county  within  that  judicial  dis- 
trict. Some  counties  have  enough  litigation  that  the  judicial 
district  is  made  to  comprise  only  the  one  county,  and  in  a 
few  of  the  counties  containing  the  larger  cities,  the  District 
Court  has  more  than  one  division,  each  division  having  its  own 
district  judge.  Below  the  District  Court,  we  have  the  Pro- 
bate Court,  the  County  Court,  the  City  Court,  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Small  Debtors'  Court.  The  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  state  have  jurisdiction  to  try  actions  for 
forcible  entry  and  detention,  or  detention  only  of  real  prop- 
erty, to  issue  orders  of  attachment  and  proceed  against  the 
goods  and  effects  of  debtors  in  certain  cases,  to  issue  sub- 
poenas for  witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance  in  matters 
pending  before  them,  or  other  causes  or  matters  wherein 
they  may  be  required  to  take  depositions.  The  jurisdiction 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace  extends  over  the  whole  county. 
They  also  have  jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  for  the  recovery 
of  money  where  the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed  three 
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hundred  dollars;  to  issue  executions  on  judgments  rendered 
by  them;  to  proceed  against  constables  for  failing  to  make 
returns  or  for  making  false  returns,  or  failing  to  pay  over 
money  collected  upon  execution;  to  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations;  to  take  acknowledgements  of  deeds,  mortgages 
and  other  instruments  of  writing;  to  act  in  the  absence  of 
the  probate  judge  in  the  trial  of  contested  elections  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace;  and  to  solemnize  marriages.  From  the 
judgment  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  District  Court  of  the  county  at  any  time  within  ten 
days,  by  filing  an  appeal  bond  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
such  judgment  as  shall  be  rendered  on  appeal,  together  with 
the  costs.  A  jury  may  be  demanded  in  the  justice  court. 
Special  city  courts  having  jurisdiction  similar  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but  extending  in  some 
instances,  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money,  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  instead  of  to  three  hundred  dollars,  have  been 
created  in  the  cities  of  Atchison,  Coffeyville,  Kansas  City, 
Leavenworth,  Topeka,  and  Wichita.  In  those  cities  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  has  been  limited 
to  one  dollar,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  taken 
away  entirely,*  so  that  all  matters  which  were  previously 
tried  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  are  now  tried  before  the 
City  Court,  in  such  cities.  The  cities  of  the  first  class 
under  a  recent  law  are  authorized  to  establish  City  Courts 
with  jurisdiction  up  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  specific  personal  property  up  to  five  hundred 
dollars  in  value,  and  with  such  other  jurisdiction  as  Justices 
of  the  Peace  now  have.   When  such  court  is  established  in  any 


*The  justice  of  the  peace,  being  a  constitutional  officer,  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  Legislature,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  of  the  peace 
may  be  regulated  by  law. 
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city,  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  such  city 
is  limited  to  the  same  extent  as  in  cities  where  special  City 
Courts  have  been  established.  Such  City  Courts  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  Police  Courts  of  the  cities,  which  are 
entirely  separate  courts.  Small  Debtors'  Courts  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  county  or  city  where  there  is  need  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  court.  The  judge  receives  no  salary, 
but  is  provided  with  stationery,  postage,  a  docket,  and  a 
telephone.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Debtors'  Court  is 
limited  to  small  debts  and  accounts  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars.  The  judge  of  the  Small  Debtors'  Court  is  required 
to  notify  the  defendant,  and  may  call  in  witnesses  if  he 
deems  it  necessary,  or  may  make  an  investigation  without 
the  calling  in  of  witnesses,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  defendant 
owes  the  amount  of  money  claimed,  to  the  plaintiff,  he  shall 
render  judgment  accordingly.  The  defendant  may  appeal 
from  the  judgment,  but  the  judgment  is  conclusive  upon 
the  plaintiff.  When  the  defendant  fails  to  pay  such  judg- 
ment or  to  appeal  therefrom,  the  judge  of  the  Small 
Debtors'  Court  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
District  Court  and  execution  shall  be  issued  against  the 
defendant,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  sell  his  property  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  judgment. 
The  law  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  County  Court, 
of  which  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  shall  be  the  judge, 
to  try  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  and  to  have  juris- 
diction of  all  cases  where  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  has  juris- 
diction, and  jurisdiction  of  actions  wherein  the  District 
Court  would  have  jurisdiction,  up  to  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  receives 
extra  compensation  when  a  County  Court  is  established. 
Each  county  has  a  Probate  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
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the  appointment  of  guardians,  the  examination  of  persons 
alleged  to  be  insane,  the  probate  of  wills,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  executors  and  administrators,  the  settlement  of 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  care  of  estates  of  minors 
and  insane  persons,  and  the  supervision  of  all  trust  estates. 
The  probate  judge  is  also  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
which  court  has  jurisdiction  of  children  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be 
tried  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a  Police  Judge, 
but  such  child  shall  be  taken  before  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  The  Juvenile  Court  has  large  discretion  in  dealing 
with  children  brought  before  it.  The  judge  may  call  in  wit- 
nesses and  conduct  a  formal  hearing  or  may  summarily  deal 
with  the  case.  He  may  make  such  order  as  shall  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  child.  He  may  commit  the  child  to 
an  institution,  may  permit  the  child  to  remain  in  its  own 
home  subject  to  the  visitation  and  control  of  a  probation 
officer,  or  may  give  the  custody  of  the  child  to  some  other 
person  or  association.  The  District  Court  has  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  inferior  courts,  and  appeals  are 
allowed  from  all  inferior  courts  to  the  District  Court.  The 
District  Court  has  general  jurisdiction  of  all  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  in  which  original  jurisdiction  is  not  given 
to  some  one  of  the  other  courts.  Appeals  are  allowed  from 
the  District  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  where 
the  amount  involved  exceeds  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
some  cases  involving  other  questions  where  the  amount  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars.  The  Justice 
of  the  Peace  has  jurisdiction  of  offenses  against  the  laws 
of  the  State  where  such  offense  constitutes  a  misdemeanor. 
The  District  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  all  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  the  State,  whether  constituting  a  misdemeanor 
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or  a  felony.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  has  jurisdiction  to 
hold  a  preliminary  examination  upon  all  persons  charged 
with  a  felony,  and  to  discharge  such  persons  or  bind  them 
over  to  the  District  Court  for  trial.  The  Police  Court  has 
jurisdiction  only  of  matters  involving  the  violation  of  ordi- 
nances of  the  city,  and  does  not  have  any  jurisdiction  of 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  money,  or  of  any  civil  actions 
whatever.  Appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  Police  Court  to 
to  the  District  Court  of  the  county. 

Declaratory  Judgment  Law.  Until  the  adoption  of  the 
declaratory  judgment  law  in  1921,  no  controversy  could  be 
taken  into  court  until  some  law  had  been  violated,  or  until 
some  person  had  been  damaged,  or  until  the  thing  complained 
of  had  actually  taken  place.  Under  the  terms  of  the  declara- 
tory judgment  law,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment involving  the  interpretation  of  deeds,  wills,  or  other 
instruments  of  writing,  statutes,  municipal  ordinances,  and 
other  governmental  regulations,  without  waiting  until  the 
law  has  been  violated  or  damage  has  actually  been  done.  A 
case  is  begun  in  court  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  damage 
had  been  done,  or  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and  the 
matter  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  legal  questions 
involved  may  be  passed  upon  by  the  court.  Under  this  law 
many  controversies  may  be  settled  before  serious  damage 
has  been  done,  whereas  under  the  former  practice  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  actual  controversy,  actual  existing 
rights  involved,  and  substantial  remedy  asked  for,  before  the 
courts  would  pass  upon  a  proposition. 

Exemption  of  Property  from  Forced  Sale.  In  the  study 
of  the  constitution  you  learned  of  the  exemption  of  the  home- 
stead from  forced  sale  under  any  process  of  law.  The 
statutes   make   the    following   articles    exempt    from    seizure 
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and  sale  upon  any  attachment,  execution  or  other  process, 
when  owned  by  the  head  of  a  family:  First,  The  family 
Bible,  school  books,  and  family  library.  Second,  Family 
pictures,  and  musical  instruments  used  by  the  family.  Third, 
A  seat  or  pew  in  any  church  or  place  of  public  worship,  and 
a  lot  in  any  burial-ground.  Fourth,  All  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  debtor  and  his  family ;  all  beds,  bedsteads  and  bedding 
used  by  the  debtor  and  his  family;  one  cooking-stove  and 
appendages,  and  all  other  cooking  utensils  and  all  other 
stoves  and  appendages  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  debtor 
and  his  family;  one  sewing-machine,  all  spinning-wheels,  and 
looms  and  all  other  implements  of  industry;  and  all  other 
household  furniture  not  herein  enumerated  not  exceeding 
in  value  five  hundred  dollars.  Fifth,  Two  cows,  ten  hogs, 
one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  or  mule,  or  in  lieu  of 
one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  horse  or  mule,  a  span  of  horses 
or  mules;  twenty  sheep,  and  the  wool  from  the  same,  either 
in  the  raw  material  or  manufactured  into  yarn  or  cloth. 
Sixth,  The  necessary  food  for  the  support  of  the  stock  men- 
tioned in  this  section  for  one  year,  either  provided  or  grow- 
ing, or  both,  as  the  debtor  may  choose;  also,  one  wagon, 
cart  or  dray,  two  plows,  one  drag;  and  other  farming  uten- 
sils including  harness  and  tackle  for  teams  not  exceeding  in 
value  three  hundred  dollars.  Seventh,  The  grain,  meat,  vege- 
tables, groceries,  and  other  provisions  on  hand,  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  debtor  and  his  family  for  one  year,  and 
also  all  of  the  fuel  on  hand  necessary  for  their  use  for  one 
year.  Eighth,  The  necessary  tools  and  implements  of  any 
mechanic,  miner  or  other  person,  used  and  kept  in  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  or  business,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  stock  in  trade  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred dollars  in  value.     Ninth,  The  library,  implements,  and 
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office  furniture  of  any  professional  man.     It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  foregoing  exemptions  apply  only  to  persons 
residing  in  this  state  and  who  are  the  head  of  a  family.    The 
following  property  is  exempt  from  attachment  or  execution, 
when  owned  by  any  person  residing  in  this  state,  other  than  the 
head  of  a  family:    First,  The  wearing  apparel  of  the  debtor. 
Second,  A  seat  or  pew  in  any  church  or  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  a  lot  in  any  burial  ground.  Third,  The  necessary  tools 
and  instruments  of  any  mechanic,  miner  or  other  person,  used 
and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  trade  or  business, 
and,   in  addition  thereto,  stock  in  trade  not  exceeding  four 
hundred  dollars  in  value.     Fourth,  The  library,  implements, 
and  office    furniture   of   any  professional   man.      The    fore- 
going provisions  do  not  exempt  any  personal  property  from 
taxation  or  from  sale  for  taxes.     Neither  is  any  of  the  per- 
sonal  property    above    mentioned    exempt    from    attachment 
or  execution  for  the  wages  of  any  clerk,  mechanic,  laborer 
or   servant.      Pension  money   received   within  three   months 
and  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  family  is  exempt.     Not 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  and  court  costs  not  to  exceed  four 
dollars,  may  be  taken  from  the  wages  of  any  person  who 
is  the  head  of  a  family,  for  personal  services  at  any  time  within 
three  months  next  preceding  the  issuance  of  any  attachment 
or  garnishment  process  against  any  such  wages,  when  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  the  remainder  of  said  wages  are  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  a  family  supported  wholly  or  partly 
by   the   labor   of   the   debtor.      When   the    debtor   has    been 
prevented  from  working  for  more  than  two  weeks  by  sick- 
ness either  of  himself  or  any  member  of  his  family,  no  part 
of  his  wages  may  be  taken  within  two  months;  neither  can 
any  part  of  such  wages  be  taken  if  the  account  has   been 
assigned,   or  has  been  delivered  to  a  collection  agency   for 
collection. 
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Taxation.  In  this  state  all  direct  taxes  are  collected  by 
the  county.  The  school  district  makes  its  levy  and  certifies 
the  levy  to  the  county  clerk  to  be  entered  on  the  tax  roils. 
Cities  make  their  levy  of  taxes  and  certify  the  same  to  the 
county  clerk  to  be  placed  on  the  tax  rolls.  The  state  certifies 
to  the  county  clerk  the  amount  to  be  collected  for  state  taxes. 
Township  and  other  taxes  are  certified  to  the  county  clerk. 
All  taxes,  therefore,  are  collected  by  the  county  treasurer 
after  being  placed  on  the  tax  rolls  by  the  county  clerk.  After 
the  taxes  have  been  collected,  they  are  distributed  to  the 
various  municipalities  for  which  they  have  been  collected. 
If  any  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  of  his  prop- 
erty for  taxation,  he  may  appeal  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  sitting  as  a  board  of  equalization,  to  have  the 
valuation  of  his  property  changed  and  made  uniform  with 
the  valuation  of  other  similar  property.  The  State  Tax 
Commission  acts  as  a  state  board  of  equalization,  and  after 
proper  investigation  it  determines  whether  the  valuation  of 
property  in  any  county  should  be  lowered  or  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  taxes  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
The  Tax  Commission  has  authority  to  require  the  taxing 
officers  of  any  municipality  either  to  raise  or  lower  the 
valuation  of  property  within  that  municipality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  the  taxes.  The  amount  of  taxes  neces- 
sary to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  state  government  is 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  taxes  necessary 
to  be  raised  for  the  township,  the  school  district,  the  county 
and  the  city.  A  very  few  cents  of  every  dollar '  which  is 
collected  for  taxes  goes  to  the  support  of  the  state  and  the 
state  institutions.* 


*The  county  clerk  or  county  treasurer  can  tell  you  how  the  taxes  col- 
lected in  your  township  or  city  are  divided  between  the  different  munici- 
palities having  authority  to  levy  taxes,  and  it  is  suggested  that  some  one 
in  the  class  be  delegated  to  get  this  information  for  the  use  of  the  class. 
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Elections.  The  state  of  Kansas  has  adopted  the  system 
of  primary  elections.  Under  this  system  the  nominations 
are  no  longer  made  by  conventions  of  delegates  of  the 
political  parties,  but  any  person  may  have  his  name  appear 
on  the  ballot  at  the  primary  election  who  is  a  qualified  elector 
and  who  has  the  other  qualifications  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  office  which  he  seeks,  and  who  circulates  a  petition  and 
obtains  a  sufficient  number  of  signers  thereto,  or  who  pays 
the  fee  required  of  candidates  when  no  petitions  are  circu- 
lated. In  the  primary  election,  every  voter  votes  only  for 
the  nomination  of  the  candidates  of  his  particular  political 
party.  He  must  state  to  which  political  party  he  belongs, 
must  take  the  ballot  of  that  party,  and  vote  thereon  for  the 
candidates  for  nomination  within  that  political  party.  The 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  each 
of  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next  election  are  declared 
nominated,  and  their  names  are  placed  upon  the  ballots  to 
be  used  at  the  election.  On  this  ballot  the  names  of  the 
candidates  of  all  political  parties,  and  of  any  independent 
candidates,  appear,  and  the  voter  may  vote  for  any  candi- 
date on  the  ballot.  He  need  not  vote  for  all  the  candidates 
of  any  one  political  party,  but  may  vote  independently  of 
party  lines.  In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  election  officers  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
voters,  as  they  are  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  country, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from  voting  who  are  not 
entitled  to  vote,  and  to  prohibit  persons  from  voting  more 
than  once  at  the  same  election,  registration  of  voters  is 
provided  for  in  such  cities.  Registration  is  made  in  books 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Such  books  are  closed  for  ten  days 
preceding  any  election,  and  only  persons  registered  on  the 
registration  books  are  entitled  to  vote.     Township,  county. 
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state  and  national  elections  are  held  at  the  same  time,  to  wit, 
on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
in  the  years  bearing  even  numbers,  but  city  elections  are  held 
separately  and  at  a  different  time.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for 
taking  the  votes  of  electors  absent  from  their  voting  pre- 
cinct on  the  day  of  election,  and  particularly  those  persons 
who  are  absent  in  the  military  service. 

Conclusion;  Federal  Officers.  Not  all  the  minute  functions 
of  government  can  be  covered  in  the  space  allotted  in  this 
text,  but  the  general  outline  contained  herein  covers  all  the 
main  activities  of  the  State  government.  There  are  various 
Federal  agencies  within  the  state,  such  as  the  Indian  Agen- 
cies, the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and  his  deputies,  who 
collect  the  Federal  taxes,  including  the  income  tax,  the 
Federal  Courts  and  the  officers  thereof,  the  Federal  Post- 
Office  Department,  as  represented  by  the  persons  in  the 
postal  service,  the  Federal  Army  on  the  Military  Reserva- 
tions, the  Agents  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  others,  which  are  not  treated  in  this  text  on  Kansas 
government. 
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of  Property  from  Forced  Sale, 
120;  Industrial  Relations,  107; 
Interpretation  of  Laws,  60; 
Jurisdiction,  116;  Procedure  in 
State  Courts,  116;  Process,  36; 
Territorial,  11  ;  Trials  and  Ap- 
peals, 116.  See,  also,  District 
Courts,  Judicial  System  of  the 
State,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Probate  Courts  and  Supreme 
Court. 

District  Courts,  Clerk,  35;  Com- 
pensation of  Judges,  36;  Judge 
pro  tern,  37;  Jurisdiction,  35; 
Part  of  State  Judicial  System, 
116 

Divorce,  Jurisdiction,  29 

Dueling,  41 

Education,  43,  44;  County  School 
Funds,  43;  Establishment  of 
Schools,  43;  Institutions,  State, 
111;  Permanent  Tax  for  Insti- 
tutions, 44;  School-Fund  Com- 
missioners, 44;  School  Funds, 
43;  Schools  Nonscctarian,  44; 
State,  University,  44 

Elections  and  Suffrage,  38-42;  Bal- 
lot, 38;  County  Officers,  38; 
Disqualification,  40;  Dueling, 
41;  Equal  Suffrage,  42;  Execu- 
tive Officers,  23;  Primary,  124; 
Privileges  of  Electors,  41; 
Proof  of  Right  to  Vote,  41; 
Qualifications    of   Electors,   39; 
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Recall  of  Public  Officers,  38; 
Registration  of  Electors,  124 ; 
Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines, 
40;  State  System,  124;  Town- 
skip  Officers,  38 

Equal  Rights,  29;  Suffrage,  42 

Executive  Officers  —  Compensation, 
25;  Election,  23;  Territorial, 
12 

Exemptions,  Homestead,  55;  Prop- 
erty, from  Forced  Sale,  120 ; 
Taxation,  48 

Farm  Homes,  State  Aid  in  Pur- 
chase, 56 

Federal  Officers  in  State,  125 

Governor,  84;  Reports  to,  25;  Sign 
or  Veto  Bills,  28;  State,  23; 
Vacancy  in  Office,  24 

Homestead    Exemption,    55 

House  of  Representatives,  31;  Im- 
peachments, 31;  Term  of  Mem- 
bers, 32 

Inmpeachment,  31 

Indians — Agencies,  14 ;  Lands,  8 ; 
Rights,  15 

Judges,  Compensation,  36;  Removal, 
36 

Judicial  Department,  33-37 ;  Pozver, 
33;  Residence  of  Judges,  36; 
State  Courts,  116 

Jurisdiction  of  Different  State 
Courts,  116;  Of  District  Courts, 
35;  Of  Probate  Courts,  35;  Of 
Supreme  Court,  34 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  35;  Appeals, 
35 

Laws — Common  Law,  60;  From 
Other  States,  60;  General  Op- 
eration, 29;  Interpretation,  60; 
Publication,  30 

Legislature — Adjournment,  27;  Ap- 
portionment, 47;  Appropriation 
of  Money,  31;  Bills,  Amend- 
ment, 29,  Enacting  Clause,  30. 
Form,  29,  Origin,  27,  Reading, 
28,  Signing  or  Veto,  28;  Com- 
pensation of  M  enters,  26;  in- 
vestigating Committee,  104 ; 
Journals,  27;  Number  of  Mem- 
bers, 26;  Privileges  of  Members, 
30;  Protest,  27;  Publication   of 


Laws,  30;  Qualifications  of 
Members,  27;  Quorum,  27; 
Sessions,  31;  Terms  of  Mem- 
bers, 32;  Vacancies,  27 

Lieutenant  Governor,  25,  84 

Lotteries,  54 

Militia,  Organization,  46;  Persons 
Subject  to  Military  Duty,  46 

Mother  Bickerdyke   Home,   115 

Officers — Compensation,  25;  Consti- 
tutional, 19;  County,  64-71 ;  Dis- 
qualification, 40,  41;  Election  or 
Appointment,  54;  Legislature  to 
Provide,  30;  Oath  of  Office, 
27;  Tenure,  54;  Township,  61- 
63 

Probate  Courts,  Appeals,  35;  Judge. 
68;  Judge  pro  tern,  35;  Juris- 
diction, 35;  Part  of  State  Judi- 
cial  System,   116 

"Prohib it io n,"  56 

Public  Debts,  49;  Annual  Tax,  49 

Public — Institutions,  45;  Lands,  16, 
17;  Printing,  54;  Utilities  Com- 
mission,  106 

Publication — Accounts,  54;  Lan-s, 
30 

Qualifications — Electors,  39;  Mem- 
bers of  Legislature,  27 

Recall  of  Public  Officers,  38 

Representatives — In  Congress,  15: 
State,   26 

Right  of  Way,  Appropriation,  50 

Rights  of   Women,   54 

Roads,  Good-Roads  Amendment. 
50 

Salaries,   Reduction,   55 

Schools — Boards  of  Education  in 
Cities,  82 ;  Common,  81 ;  Con- 
solidated 83 ;  Constitutional, 
Provisions,  43,  44;  High 
Schools,  83;  School  Lands,  14; 
State  Board  of  Education,  80; 
State  School  Book  Commission. 
81 ;  Supervision,  80.  See,  also. 
Education 

Senate  Impeachments,  31;  Senators, 
26;  Terms  of  Members,  32 

Session  Laws,  59 

Slavery,  Territorial  Government,  13 
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Societies  Recognized  bv  the  State, 
110 

State — Accountant,  88;  Aid  in  Pur- 
chase of  Farm  Homes,  56;  Air- 
craft Board,  101;  Architect,  88; 
Attorney-General,  85 ;  Auditor, 
84;  Bank  Commissioner,  88; 
Benevolent  Institutions,  111; 
Boards  and  Commissions,  93- 
110;  Board  of  Administration, 
95,  Board  of  Agriculture,  96; 
Board  of  Canvassers,  93 ;  Board 
of  Education,  80;  Board  of 
Health,  98;  Boards  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination,  94 ; 
Board  of  Review  (Censorship) 
100;  Boundaries,  15;  Charter 
Board,  93 ;  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 103 ;  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  99 ;  Commissioner  of 
Irrigation,  91 ;  Constitution,  19- 
58;  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, 107;  Dairy  Commissioner, 
91 ;  Educational  Institutions, 
111;  Entomological  Commis- 
sion, 97 ;  Executive  Council,  93 ; 
Fire  Marshal,  89 ;  Fish  and 
Game  Warden,  89;  Governor, 
23,  84;  Grain  Inspector,  90; 
Highway  Commission,  100 ; 
Historical  Society,  110; 
Horticultural  Society,  110; 
Hotel  Commissioner,  90;  Insti- 
tutions, 111-115;  Institutions, 
Board  of  Administration,  95 ; 
Legislature,  26-32;  Library,  Di- 
rectors, 93 ;  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, 25,  84;  Livestock  Regis- 
try Board,  98;  Livestock  Sani- 
tary Commissioner,  90 ;  Officers, 
Appointive,  88-92,  Elective,  84- 
87 ;  Oath  of  Office,  27;  Oil  In- 
spector, 91 ;  Penal  and  Correc- 
tive Institutions,  113;  Poultry 
Association,  110;  Printer,  87; 
Printing  Commission,  87;  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission,  106 ; 
School  Book  Commission,  81 ; 
Secretary  of  State,  84;  Sol- 
diers' Home,  114;  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance,  87;  Superin- 
tendent   of    Public    Instruction, 


86;  Supreme  Court,  33,  34;  Sys- 
tem of  Elections,  124 ;  System 
of  Taxation,  123  ;  Tax  Commis- 
sion, 102;  Traveling  Libraries 
Commission,  94  ;  Treasurer,  85  ; 
Water   Commission,   101 

Statutes — Compilations,  59 ;  From 
Other  States,  60 

Suffrage,   See,  Elections. 

Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice,  33; 
Compensation  of  Justices,  36; 
Jurisdiction,  34,  87,  Justices, 
33,  87 ;  Reporter  and  Clerk,  34; 
Terms,  34 

Taxation — Banks,  48;  Collection, 
Disbursement  and  Equalization, 
123;  Exemption  of  Property, 
48;  Levy  of  Taxes,  49;  State 
•  Svstem,  123 ;  Tax  Commission, 
102  ;  Uniform  Rate,  48 

Territorial  Government,  7-14;  At- 
torney, 12;  Council,  9;  Delegate 
to  Congress,  12;  Duration,  14; 
Executive  Authority,  8 ;  Execu- 
tive Officers,  12  ;  Governor,  8  ; 
House  of  Representatives,  9  ; 
Indian  Agencies,  14;  Indian 
Lands,  8;  Judiciary,  11;  Laws, 
13 ;  Legislative  Assembly,  9j 
Legislative  Power,  Exercise, 
10;  Marshal,  12;  Officers,  11; 
Organization  of  Territory,  7 ; 
Public  Buildings  and  Library, 
14;  Qualifications  of  Voters,  10; 
School  Lands,  14;  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, 12;  Secretary  of  Ter- 
ritory, 9 ;  Slavery,  13 

Territory,  Boundaries,  7 

Townships — Officers,  61-63  ;  Consti- 
tutional Provisions,  46;  Elec- 
tions, 38;  Government,  61-63 ; 
Relation  to  City,  72 

United  States— Courts,  11,  17,  18; 
Laws,  Territory,  13,  17,  18 

Vacancies  —  Judicial  Offices,  36; 
Legislature,  27;  Office  of  Gov- 
ernor, 24;  Other  Executive  Of- 
fices, 25 

Voters,  Disqualification,  40.  See, 
also,   Electors 

Women,  Right  to  Vote,  42;  Rights, 
54 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

.ADOPTED  AT  WYANDOTTE,  JULY  29,   1859. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GRANT  FROM  CONGRESS; 
ORDINANCE;  PREAMBLE 

ORDINANCE 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  the  proprietor  of 

a  large  portion  of  the  lands  included  in  the  limits  of  the  state  of 

Kansas  as  defined  by  this  constitution;  and, 
Whereas,  The  state  of  Kansas  will  possess  the  right  to  tax  said 

lands  for  purposes  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes:  now, 

therefore, 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  Kansas: 

That  the  right  of  the  state  of  Kansas  to  tax  such  lands  is  relin- 
quished forever,  and  the  state  of  Kansas  will  not  interfere  with  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  such  lands,  nor  with  any  regulation  of 
congress  in  relation  thereto,  nor  tax  nonresidents  higher  than  resi- 
dents: Provided  always,  That  the  following  conditions  be  agreed  to 
b3r  congress: 

§  1.  Sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  township 
in  the  state,  including  Indian  reservations  and  trust  lands,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  state  for  the  exclusive  use  of  common  schools;  and 
when  either  of  said  sections,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  been  disposed 
of,  other  lands  of  equal  value,  as  nearly  contiguous  thereto  as  pos- 
sible, shall  be  substituted  therefor. 

§  2.  That  seventy-two  sections  of  land  shall  be  granted  to  the 
state  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  state  university. 

§  3.  That  thirty-six  sections  shall  be  granted  to  the  state  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings. 

§  4.  That  seventy-two  sections  shall  be  granted  ts  the  state  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. 

§  5.  That  all  salt  springs,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  with 
six  sections  of  land  adjacent  to  each,  together  with  all  mines,  with 
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the  lands  necessary  for  their  full  use,  shall  be  granted  to  the  state 
for  works  of  public  improvement. 

§  6.  That  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in 
Kansas,  disposed  of  after  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  union, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  state  for  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be 
used  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

§  7.  That  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  which  the 
state  is  entitled  under  the  act  of  congress  entitled  "An  act  to  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  and  grant  preemption 
rights,"  approved  September  4th,  1841,  shall  be  granted  to  the  state 
for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

§  8.  That  the  lands  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  selected  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  such  selections  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  of 
the  United  States. 

PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  Kansas,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  in  order  to  insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  our 
rights  as  American  citizens,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Kansas,  with  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
where  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same; 
thence  running  west  on  said  parallel  to  the  twenty-fifth  meridian  of 
longitude  west  from  Washington;  thence  north  on  said  meridian  to 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri;  thence  south  with 
the  western  boundary  of  said  state  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

§  1.  All  men  are  possessed  of  equal  and  inalienable  natural  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

§  2.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  are  instituted  for 
their  equal  protection  and  benefit.  No  special  privileges  or  im- 
munities shall  ever  be  granted  by  the  legislature,  which  may  not  be 
altered,  revoked  or  repealed  by  the  same  body;  and  this  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  no  other  tribunal  or  agency. 

§  3.     The  people  have  the  right  to  assemble,  in  a  peaceable  man- 
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ner,  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives, and  to  petition  the  government,  or  any  department  thereof,  for 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

§  4.  The  people  have  the  right  to  bear  arms  for  their  defense  and 
security;  but  standing  armies,  in  time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  shall  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  military  shall  be  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

§  5.     The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  no  slavery  in  this  state;  and  no  involuntary 
servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

§  7.  The  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science shall  never  be  infringed;  nor  shall  any  person  be  compelled 
to  attend  or  support  any  form  of  worship;  nor  shall  any  control  of 
or  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience  be  permitted,  nor  any 
preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  mode 
of  worship.  No  religious  test  or  property  qualification  shall  be  re- 
quired for  any  office  of  public  trust,  nor  for  any  vote  at  any  election, 
nor  shall  any  person  be  incompetent  to  testify  on  account  of  religious 
belief. 

§  8.  The  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  the  public  safety  requires  it  in  case  of  invasion  or 
rebellion. 

§  9.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties  except  for 
capital  offenses,  where  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great. 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  or  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

§  10.  In  all  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  be  allowed  to  appear 
and  defend  in  person,  or  by  counsel;  to  demand  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation  against  him;  to  meet  the  witness  face  to 
face,  and  to  have  compulsory  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  in  his  behalf,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.  No  person  shall  be  a  witness  against  himself,  or  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense. 

§11.  The  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolate :  and  all  persons 
may  freely  speak,  write  or  publish  their  sentiments  on  all  subjects, 
being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  such  right;  and  in  all  civil  or 
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criminal  actions  for  libel,  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence 
to  the  jury,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  alleged  libelous  mat- 
ter was  published  for  justifiable  ends,  the  accused  party  shall  be 
acquitted. 

§  12.  No  person  shall  be  transported  from  the  state  for  any 
offense  committed  within  the  same,  and  no  conviction  within  the  state 
shall  work  a  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

§  13.  Treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  state, 
adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  overt  act,  or  confession  in  open  court. 

§  14.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  occupant,  nor  in  time  of  war,  except 
as  prescribed  by  law. 

§  15.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and 
property  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  be  invio- 
late; and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  on  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  property  to  be  seized. 

§  16.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  except  in  cases  of 
fraud. 

§  17.  No  distinction  shall  ever  be  made  between  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  and  the  citizens  of  other  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  the  purchase,  enjoyment  or  descent  of 
property.  The  rights  of  aliens  in  reference  to  the  purchase,  enjoy- 
ment or  descent  of  property  may  be  regulated  by  law. 

§  18.  All  persons,  for  injuries  suffered  in  person,  reputation  or 
property,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  justice  admin- 
istered without  delay. 

§  19.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  honors,  or  privileges  shall  ever 
be  granted  or  conferred  by  the  state. 

§  20.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair 
or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people;  and  all  powers  not  herein 
delegated  remain  with  the  people. 

ARTICLE  1.— Executive 

§  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-gen- 
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eral,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  \vho  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  electors  of  the  state  at  the  time  and  place  of  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of 
two  years  from  the  second  Monday  of  January  next  after  their 
election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.    [Art. 

1,  §  1.] 

§  2.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  an  abstract  of  the  returns 
of  every  election,  for  the  officers  named  in  the  foregoing  section, 
shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  by  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of 
canvassers  of  the  several  counties,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who,  with 
the  lieutenant  governor  and  attorney-general,  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  state  canvassers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  at  the  state 
capital  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  December  succeeding  each  election 
for  state  officers,  and  canvass  the  vote  for  such  officers  and  proclaim 
the  result ;  but  in  case  any  two  or  more  have  an  equal  and  the  high- 
est number  of  votes,  the  legislature  shall  by  joint  ballot  choose  one 
of  said  persons  so  having  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes 
for  said  office.    [Art.  1,  §  2.] 

§  3.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in 
a  governor,  who  shall  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
[Art.  1,  §3.] 

§  4.  He  may  require  information  in  writing  from  the  officers  of 
the  executive  department,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  their  respect- 
ive duties.    [Art.  1,  §  4.] 

§  5.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the  legisla- 
ture by  proclamation,  and  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  every  ses- 
sion, communicate  in  writing  such  information  as  he  may  possess  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  state,  and  recommend  such  measures 
as  he  may  deem  expedient.    [Art.  1,  §5.] 

§  6.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  in  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  the  legislature  to  such 
time  as  he  may  think  proper,  not  beyond  its  regular  meeting. 

§  7.  The  pardoning  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  governor,  under 
regulations  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  law. 

§  8.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  state,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the 
governor,  and  used  by  him  officially;  and  which  shall  be  the  great 
seal  of  Kansas. 

§  9.     All  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  state  of 
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Kansas;  signed  by  the  governor,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal. 

§  10.  No  member  of  congress,  or  officer  of  the  state,  or  of  the 
United  States,  shall  hold  the  office  of  governor,  except  as  herein 
provided. 

§  11.  In  case  of  the  death,  impeachment,  resignation,  removal  or 
other  disability  of  the  governor,  the  power  and  duties  of  the  office 
for  the  residue  of  the  term,  or  until  the  disability  shall  be  removed, 
shall  devolve  upon  the  president  of  the  senate. 

§  12.  The  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  president  of  the  senate, 
and  shall  vote  only  when  the  senate  is  equally  divided.  The  senate 
shall  choose  a  president  pro  tempore,  to  preside  in  case  of  his  absence 
or  impeachment,  or  when  he  shall  hold  the  office  of  governor. 

§  13.  If  the  lieutenant  governor,  while  holding  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor, shall  be  impeached  or  displaced,  or  shall  resign  or  die,  or  oth- 
erwise become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  the 
president  of  the  senate  shall  act  as  governor  until  the  vacancy  is 
filled,  or  the  disability  removed;  and  if  the  president  of  the  senate, 
for  any  of  the  above  causes,  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  governor,  the  same  shall 
devolve  upon  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

§  14.  Should  either  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  or  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  become 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  for  any  of  the  causes 
specified  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  article,  the  governor  shall 
fill  the  vacancy  until  the  disability  is  removed,  or  a  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  elec- 
tion, at  the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days 
after  it  shall  have  happened;  and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the 
office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

§  15.  The  officers  mentioned  in  this  article  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  to  be  established  by  law, 
which  shall  neither.be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

§  16.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  and  of  all  pub- 
lic state  institutions,  shall,  at  least  ten  days  preceding  each  regular 
session  of  the  legislature,  severally  report  to  the  governor,  who  shall 
transmit  such  reports  to  the  legislature. 
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ARTICLE  2.— Legislative 

§  1.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  house 
of  representatives  and  senate. 

§  2.  The  number  of  representatives  and  senators  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  but  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
representatives  and  forty  senators.  From  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  the  house  of  representatives  shall  admit  one  member 
from  each  county  in  which  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  legal  votes 
were  cast  at  the  next  preceding  general  election ;  and  each  organized 
county  in  which  less  than  two  hundred  legal  votes  were  cast  at  the 
next  preceding  general  election  shall  be  attached  to  and  constitute  a 
part  of  the  representative  district  of  the  county  lying  next  adjacent 
to  it  on  the  east. 

§  3.  The  members  of  the  legislature  shall  receive  as  compensation 
for  their  services  the  sum  of  three  dollars  for  each  day's  actual  ser- 
vice at  any  regular  or  special  session,  and  fifteen  cents  for  each  mile 
traveled  by  the  usual  route  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  place 
of  meeting;  but  such  compensation  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  each  member  as  per 
diem  allowance  for  the  first  session  held  under  this  constitution,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  session  thereafter, 
nor  more  than  ninety  dollars  for  any  special  session. 

§  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  legislature  who  is  not  at 
the  time  of  his  election  a  qualified  voter  of,  and  a  resident  in,  the 
county  or  district  for  which  he  is  elected. 

§  5.  No  member  of  congress  or  officer  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  If  any  person,  after  his 
election  to  the  legislature,  be  elected  to  congress  or  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  under  the  United  States,  his  acceptance  thereof 
shall  vacate  his  seat. 

§  6.  No  person  convicted  of  embezzlement  or  misuse  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  legislature. 

§  7.  All  state  officers  before  entering  upon  their  respective  duties 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

§  8.     A  majority  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum.    Each 
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house  shall  establish  its  own  rules;  and  shall  be  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

§  9.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  either  house  shall  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  by  election. 

§  10.  Each  house  shall  keep  and  publish  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings. The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  entered  immediately 
on  the  journal,  upon  the  final  passage  of  every  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution. Neither  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  shall 
adjourn  for  more  than  two  days,  Sundays  excepted. 

§11.  Any  member  of  either  house  shall  have  the  right  to  protest 
against  any  act  or  resolution;  and  such  protest  shall,  without  delay 
or  alteration,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

§  12.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  but  may  be  amended 
or  rejected  by  the  other. 

§  13.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  vot- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  any  bill  or  joint 
resolution. 

§  14.  Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  senate  shall,  within  two  days  thereafter,  be  signed 
by  the  presiding  officers,  and  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  ap- 
prove, he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  which  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  upon  its 
journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  same.  If,  after  such  recon- 
sideration, two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections,  to  the  senate, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected,  it  shall  become  a  law;  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  each  house.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
within  three  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  governor,  it  shall  become  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature,  by  its  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  become  a  law.  If  any  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  governor  contains  several  items  of  appropriation  of 
money,  he  may  object  to  one  or  more  of  such  items,  while  approving 
the  other  portion  of  the  bill;  in  such  case  he  shall  append  to  the 
bill,  at  the  time  of  signing  it,  a  statement  of  the  item  or  items  to 
which  he  objects,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  transmit  such 
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statement,  or  a  copy  thereof,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
any  appropriations  so  objected  to  shall  not  take  effect  unless  recon- 
sidered and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  and,  if  so  reconsidered  and  approved,  shall  take  effect  and 
become  a  part  of  the  bill,  in  which  case  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  shall  certify  on  such  bill  such  fact  of  reconsideration  and 
approval. 

§  IS.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  on  three  separate  days  in  each 
house,  unless  in  case  of  emergency.  Two-thirds  of  the  house  where 
such  bill  is  pending  may,  if  deemed  expedient,  suspend  the  rules; 
but  the  reading  of  the  bill  by  sections,  on  its  final  passage,  shall  in 
no  case  be  dispensed  with. 

§  16.  No  bill  shall  contain  more  than  one  subject,  which  shall 
be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title,  and  no  law  shall  be  revived  or 
amended,  unless  the  new  act  contain  the  entire  act  revived  or  the 
section  or  sections  amended,  and  the  section  or  sections  so  amended 
shall  be  repealed. 

§  17.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  opera- 
tion throughout  the  state;  and  in  all  cases  where  a  general  law  can 
be  made  applicable,  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted;  and  whether  or 
not  a  law  enacted  is  repugnant  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution 
shall  be  construed  and  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  state. 

§  18.  All  power  to  grant  divorces,  is  vested  in  the  district  courts, 
subject  to  regulation  by  law. 

§  19.  The  legislature  shall  prescribe  the  time  when  its  acts  shall 
be  in  force,  and  shall  provide  for  the  speedy  publication  of  the 
same;  and  no  law  of  a  general  nature,  shall  be  in  force  until  the 
same  be  published.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  all  officers,  and  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  constitution. 

§  20.  The  enacting  clause  of  all  laws  shall  be  "Be  it  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Kansas;"  and  no  law  shall  be  enacted 
except  by  bill. 

§  21.  The  legislature  may  confer  upon  tribunals  transacting  the 
county  business  of  the  several  counties,  such  powers  of  local  legisla- 
tion and  administration  as  it  shall  deem  expedient. 

§  22.  For  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  the  members 
shall  not  be  questioned  elsewhere.     No  member  of  the  legislature 
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shall  be  subject  to  arrest — except  for  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace — 
in  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  place  of  meeting,  or  during  the 
continuance  of  the  session ;  neither  shall  he  be  subject  to  the  service 
of  any  civil  process  during  the  session,  nor  for  fifteen  days  previous 
to  its  commencement. 

§  23.  The  legislature,  in  providing  for  the  formation  and  regu- 
lation of  schools,  shall  make  no  distinction  between  the  rights  of 
males  and  females. 

§  24.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  except  in  pur- 
suance of  a  specific  appropriation  made  by  law,  and  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

§  25.  All  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall  be  held  at  the  state 
capital,  and  beginning  with  the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  all  regular  sessions  shall  be  held  once  in  two  years, 
commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  of  each  alternate 
year  thereafter. 

§  26.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  taking  an  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  state  at  least  once  in  ten  years.  The  first 
enumeration  shall  be  taken  in  a.  d.  1865. 

§  27.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
impeach.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate;  and  when 
sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  senators  shall  take  an  oath  to  do  justice 
according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  elected. 

§  28.  The  governor  and  all  other  officers  under  this  constitution, 
shall  be  subject  to  impeachment  for  any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but 
judgment  in  all  such  cases  shall  not  be  extended  further  than  to 
removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  profit, 
honor  or  trust  under  this  constitution;  but  the  party,  whether  ac- 
quitted or  convicted,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment 
and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

§  29.  At  the  general  election  held  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six, and  thereafter,  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
be  elected  for  two  years,  and  members  of  the  senate  shall  be  elected 
for  four  years. 

ARTICLE  3.— Judicial 

§  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such 
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other  courts,  inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  as  may  be  provided  by 
law;  and  all  courts  of  record  shall  have  a  seal  to  be  used  in  the 
authentication  of  all  process. 

§  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  seven  justices,  who  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  state.  They  may  sit  separately  in 
two  divisions,  with  full  power  in  each  division  to  determine  the  cases 
assigned  to  be  heard  by  such  division.  Three  justices  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  in  each  division,  and  the  concurrence  of  three  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  decision.  Such  cases  only  as  may  be  ordered  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  court  shall  be  considered  by  all  the  justices,  and 
the  concurrence  of  four  justices  shall  be  necessary  to  a  decision  in 
cases  so  heard.  The  justice  who  is  senior  in  continuous  term  of 
service  shall  be  chief  justice,  and  in  case  two  or  more  have  con- 
tinuously served  during  the  same  period  the  senior  in  years  of  these 
shall  be  chief  justice,  and  the  presiding  justice  of  each  division  shall 
be  selected  from  the  judges  assigned  to  that  division  in  like  manner. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  justices  shall  be  six  years,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided.  The  justices  in  office  at  the  time  this  amendment 
takes  effect  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
severally  elected  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  second  Monday  in  January,  1901. 
the  governor  shall  appoint  four  justices,  to  hold  their  offices  until 
the  second  Monday  in  January,  1903.  At  the  general  election  in 
1902  there  shall  be  elected  five  justices,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  his 
office  two  years,  one  for  four  years  and  three  for  six  years.  At  the 
general  election  in  1904  and  every  six  years  thereafter  two  justices 
shall  be  elected.  At  the  general  election  in  1906  and  every  six  years 
thereafter,  two  justices  shall  be  elected.  At  the  general  election  in 
1908  and  every  six  years  thereafter  three  justices  shall  be  elected. 

§3.  The  supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  pro- 
ceedings in  quo  warranto,  mandamus,  and  habeas  corpus;  and  such 
appellate  jurisdiction  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  It  shall  hold  one 
term  each  year  at  the  seat  of  government  and  such  other  terms  at 
such  places  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  and  its  jurisdiction  shall 
be  coextensive  with  the  state. 

§  4.  There  shall  be  appointed,  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  a  reporter  and  clerk  of  said  court,  who  shall  hold  their  offices 
two  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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§  5.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  five  judicial  districts,  in  each 
of  which  there  shall  be  elected,  by  the  electors  thereof,  a  district 
judge,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  District 
courts  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 

§  6.  The  district  courts  shall  have  such  jurisdiction  in  their  re- 
spective districts  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

§  7.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  organized  county,  a  clerk  of 
the  district  court,  who  shall  hold  his  office  two  years,  and  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  8.  There  shall  be  a  probate  court  in  each  county,  which  shall 
be  a  court  of  record,  and  have  such  probate  jurisdiction  and  care  of 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  minors,  and  persons  of  unsound  minds, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  court  shall  consist  of  one  judge,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county,  and  hold  his  office  two 
years.  He  shall  hold  court  at  such  times  and  receive  for  compen- 
sation such  fees  or  salary  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  legis- 
lature may  provide  for  the  appointment  or  selection  of  a  probate 
judge  pro  tern,  when  the  probate  judge  is  unavoidably  absent  or 
otherwise  unable  or  disqualified  to  sit  in  any  case. 

§  9.  Two  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  elected  in  each  township, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  may 
be  increased  in  any  township  by  law; 

§  10.  All  appeals  from  probate  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace 
shall  be  to  the  district  court. 

§  11.  All  the  judicial  officers  provided  for  by  this  article  shall 
be  elected  at  the  first  election  under  this  constitution,  and  shall 
reside  in  their  respective  townships,  counties  or  districts  during  their 
respective  terms  of  office.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  any  judicial  office, 
it  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor  until  the  next 
regular  election  that  shall  occur  more  than  thirty  days  after  such 
vacancy  shall  have  happened. 

§  12.  All  judicial  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  qualified. 

§  13.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  judges  of  the  dis- 
trict court  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  such  com- 
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pensation  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  which  shall  not  be  increased 
during  their  respective  terms  of  office:  Provided,  Such  compensa- 
tion shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  each  justice  or 
judge,  each  year,  and  such  justices  or  judges  shall  receive  no  fees 
or  perquisites  nor  hold  any  other  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  or  the  United  States,  during  the  term  of  office 
for  which  such  justices  and  judges  shall  be  elected,  nor  practice 
law  in  any  of  the  courts  in  the  state  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 

§  14.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  judicial  districts  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members'  of 
each  house  shall  concur.  Such  districts  shall  be  formed  of  compact 
territory  and  bounded  by  county  lines,  and  such  increase  shall  not 
vacate  the  office  of  any  judge. 

§  15.  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  judges  of  the  district 
courts  may  be  removed  from  office  by  resolution  of  both  houses,  if 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  concur.  But  no  such  re- 
moval shall  be  made  except  upon  complaint,  the  substance  of  which 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  nor  until  the  party  charged  shall 
have  had  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

§  16.  The  several  justices  and  judges  of  the  courts  of  record  in 
this  state  shall  have  such  jurisdiction  at  chambers  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

§  17.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  "The  State  of  Kansas," 
and  all  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

§  18.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  first  district  shall  con- 
sist of  the  counties  of  Wyandotte,  Leavenworth,  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son. The  second  district  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Atchison, 
Doniphan,  Brown,  Nemaha,  Marshall  and  Washington.  The  third 
district  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Pottawatomie,  Riley,  Clay, 
Dickinson,  Davis,  Wabaunsee  and  Shawnee.  The  fourth  district 
shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Johnson,  Lykins,  Franklin, 
Anderson,  Linn,  Bourbon  and  Allen.  The  fifth  district  shall  consist 
of  the  counties  of  Osage,  Coffey,  Woodson,  Greenwood,  Madison, 
Breckenridge,  Morris,  Chase,  Butler  and  Hunter. 

§  19.  New  or  unorganized  counties  shall,  by  law,  be  attached  for 
judicial  purposes  to  the  most  convenient  judicial  district. 

§  20.    Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  selection,  by  the 
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bar,  of  a  pro  tern,  judge  of  the  district  court,  when  the  judge  is 
absent  or  otherwise  unable  or  disqualified  to  sit  in  any  case. 

ARTICLE  4.— Elections 

§  1.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elec- 
tions by  the  legislature  shall  be  viva  voce. 

§  2.  General  elections  and  township  elections  shall  be  held  bien- 
nially on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November  in 
the  years  bearing  even  numbers.  All  county  and  township  officers 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  qualified:  Provided,  One  county  commissioner  shall  be 
elected  from  each  of  three  districts,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  by  the 
voters  of  the  district,  and  the  legislature  shall  fix  the  time  of  elec- 
tion and  the  term  of  office  of  such  commissioners;  such  election  to 
be  at  a  general  election,  and  no  term  of  office  to  exceed  six  years. 
All  officers  whose  successors  would,  under  the  law  as  it  existed  at 
the  time  of  their  election,  be  elected  in  an  odd-numbered  year  shall 
hold  office  for  an  additional  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
qualified.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  sheriff  or  county  treas- 
urer for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

§  3.  Every  public  officer  holding  either  by  election  er  appoint- 
ment is  subject  to  recall  from  office  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  state  or  lesser  electoral  division  for  which  elected  or  appointed, 
voting  on  the  subject  at  any  general  or  special  election,  but  the  pro- 
visions hereof  shall  not  be  deemed  exclusive  of  other  remedies  for 
removal  from  office. 

§  4.  An  election  for  recall  shall  be  upon  petitions  signed  by  at 
least  ten  (10%)  per  cent  of  the  electors  of  the  state,  qualified  to 
sign,  for  the  recall  of  any  state  officer;  by  fifteen  (15%)  per  cent 
of  the  electors  for  the  recall  of  an  officer  elected  by  a  district  less 
than  a  state  and  greater  than  a  county;  or,  for  an  officer  who  was 
appointed  by  him;  and  by  twenty-five  (25%)  per  cent  of  the 
electors  qualified  to  sign,  for  the  recall  of  an  officer  elected  in  a 
county,  district  or  municipality  within  the  county,  or  an  officer  who 
was  appointed  by  any  such  officer  elected.  Any  petition  for  recall 
shall  certify  that  the  signers  thereto  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  voted  for  the  officer  to  be  recalled,  if  elected;  or,  for 
the  officer  who  appointed  him  if  appointed,  at  the  last  preceding 
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election  at  which  such  officer  was  elected.  The  petition  shall  be 
filed  with  the  authority  for  calling  elections  in  the  state  or  other 
electoral  division,  at  least  ninety  days  before  the  date  of  election, 
and  the  election  held  thereon  shall  be  called  within  thirty  days  after 
filing  petition,  and  be  proclaimed  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  date 
of  holding.  The  petition  and  proclamation  of  election  shall  state  in 
not  more  than  two  hundred  words  the  reasons  for  the  recall. - 

§  5.  The  recall  ballot  shall  be,  Shall  the  named  officer  holding 
the  named  office  be  recalled,  and  the  provisions  of  law  for  holding, 
canvassing  and  certifying  returns  of  general  elections  shall  apply  to 
recall  elections,  and  if  the  vote  be  in  favor  of  the  recall  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  shall  exist,  to  be  filled  as  authorized  by  law. 

ARTICLE  5.— Suffrage 

§  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards — who  shall  have  resided  in  Kansas  six  months 
next  preceding  any  election,  and  in  the  township  or  ward  in  which 
he  or  she  offers  to  vote,  at  least  thirty  days  next  preceding  such 
election — shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector. 

§  2.  No  person  under  guardianship,  non  compos  mentis,  or  in- 
sane; no  person  convicted  of  felony,  unless  restored  to  civil  rights; 
no  person  who  has  been  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  unless  reinstated ;  no  person  guilty  of  defraud- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  states  thereof ; 
no  person  guilty  of  giving  or  receiving  a  bribe,  or  offering  to  give 
or  receive  a  bribe;  and  no  person  who  has  ever  voluntarily  borne 
arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  man- 
ner voluntarily  aided  or  abetted  in  the  attempted  overthrow  of  said 
government,  except  all  persons  who  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of 
April,  a.  d.  1861,  provided  that  they  have  served  one  year  or  more 
therein,  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  this  state,  until 
such  disability  shall  be  removed  by  a  law  passed  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

§  3 .  For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  while  en- 
gaged in  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this  state,  or  of  the  United 
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States,  or  of  the  high  seas,  nor  while  a  student  of  any  seminary  of 
learning,  nor  while  kept  at  any  almshouse  or  other  asylum  at  pub- 
lic expense,  nor  while  confined  in  any  public  prison;  and  the  legis- 
lature may  make  provision  for  taking  the  votes  of  electors  who  may 
be  absent  from  their  townships  or  wards,  in  the  voluntary  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  the  militia  service  of  this  state;  but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  allow  any  soldier,  sea- 
man or  marine  in  the  regular  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  vote. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for 
ascertaining  by  proper  proofs,  the  citizens  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  suffrage  hereby  established. 

§  5.  Every  person  who  shall  give  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight  a 
duel,  or  who  shall  knowingly  carry  to  another  person  such  challenge, 
or  shall  go  out  of  the  state  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  be  ineligible  to  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit. 

§  6.  Every  person  who  shall  have  given  or  offered  a  bribe  to  pro- 
cure his  election  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  office  during  the 
term  for  which  he  may  have  been  elected. 

§  7.  Electors,  during  their  attendance  at  elections,  and  in  going 
to  and  returning  therefrom,  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  in  all 
cases  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

§  8.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas  to  vote  and  hold 
office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

ARTICLE  6.— Education 

§  1.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  common-school  funds  and  educational 
interests  of  the  state,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be 
elected  in  each  county,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years,  and 
whose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual, 
moral,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement,  by  establishing  a 
uniform  system  of  common  schools,  and  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
embracing  normal,  preparatory,  collegiate  and  university  depart- 
ments. 

§  3.     The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted 
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by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  states,  under 
an  act  of  congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among 
the  several  states  of  the  union,  approved  September  4,  a.  d.  1841,  and 
all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will,  and  such  per  cent 
as  may  be  granted  by  congress,  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  state, 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual 
school  fund,  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of  which, 
together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means  as 
the  legislature  may  provide,  by  tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

§  4.  The  income  of  the  state  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed 
annually,  by  order  of  the  state  superintendent,  to  the  several  county 
treasurers,  and  thence  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, in  equitable  proportion  to  the  number  of.  children  and  youth 
resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years: 
Provided,  That  no  school  district,  in  which  a  common  school  has  not 
been  maintained  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  portion  of  such  funds. 

§  5.  The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale  shall  be 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election;  but,  sub- 
ject to  revaluation  every  five  years,  they  may  be  leased  for  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  at  a  rate  established  by 
law. 

§  6.  All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent 
for  exemption  from  military  duty;  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays, 
ownership  of  which  shall  vest  in  the  taker-up;  and  the  proceeds 
of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied 
in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money  is  paid  or  fines  collected, 
to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

§  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment,  at 
some  eligible  and  central  point,  of  a  state  university,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literature,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and 
an  agricultural  department.  All  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  rents 
of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  for  the  support 
of  a  state  university,  and  all  other  grants,  donations  or  bequests, 
either  by  the  state  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purpose,  shall  remain 
a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  "university  fund";   the  interest 
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of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  state  university. 

§  8.  Xo  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the 
common-school  or  university  funds  of  the  state. 

§  9.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of 
state  and  attorney-general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners 
for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds.  Any  two 
of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a  quorum. 

§  10.  The  legislature  may  levy  a  permanent  tax  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  state  educational  institutions  and  apportion  among 
and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  several  institutions,  which  levy, 
apportionment  and  appropriation  shall  continue  until  changed  by 
statute.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  such  further  ap- 
propriation by  the  legislature  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  from  time 
to  time  for  the  needs  of  said  state  educational  institutions. 

ARTICLE    7. — Public  Institutions 

§  1.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  such  other  benevolent  institutions  as  the  public  good 
may  require,  shall  be  fostered  and  supported  by  the  state,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Trustees  of  such 
benevolent  institutions  as  may  be  hereafter  created,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate;  and  upon  all  nominations  made  by  the  governor,  the 
question  shall  be  taken  in  yeas  and  nays,  and  entered  upon  the 
journal. 

§  2.  A  penitentiary  shall  be  established,  the  directors  of  which 
shall  be  appointed  or  elected,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

§  3.  The  governor  shall  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the 
offices  aforesaid,  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  until 
a  successor  to  his  appointee,  shall  be  confirmed  and  qualified. 

§  4.  The  respective  counties  of  the  state  shall  provide,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  for  those  inhabitants,  who,  by  reason  of  age, 
infirmity,  or  other  misfortune,  may  have  claims  upon  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  society. 

ARTICLE  8.— Militia 

§  1.  The  militia  shall  be  composed  of  all  able-bodied  male  citi- 
zens between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty-five  years,  except 
such  as  are  exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state; 
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but  all  citizens  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  who  from 
scruples  of  conscience  may  be  averse  to  bearing  arms  shall  be  ex- 
empted therefrom,  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  organizing,  equipping  and 
disciplining  the  militia  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  expedient, 
not  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

§  3.  Officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  and 
commissioned  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

§  4.  The  governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief,  and  shall  have 
power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  to  suppress  insur- 
rection, and  to  repel  invasion. 

ARTICLE   9. — County  and  Township  Organization 

§  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  organizing  new  counties, 
locating  county  seats,  and  changing  county  lines;  but  no  county 
seat  shall  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  county;  nor  any  county  organized,  nor  the  lines  of  any 
county  changed  so  as  to  include  an  area  of  less  than  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  square  miles. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  such  county  and  town- 
ship officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

§  3.  This  section  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  §  2,  art.  4,  in 
1904. 

§  4.  This  section  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  §  2,  art.  4,  in 
1904. 

§  5.  All  county  and  township  officers  may  be  removed  from 
office,  in  such  manner  and  for  such  cause,  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

ARTICLE   10. — Apportionment 

§  1.  In  the  future  apportionment  of  the  state,  each  organized 
county  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  each  county  shall 
be  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  it  has  representatives. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  first  legislature  to  make  an  ap- 
portionment, based  upon  the  census  ordered  by  the  last  legislative 
assembly  of  the  territory;  and  a  new  apportionment  shall  be  made 
in  the  year  1866,  and  every  five  years  thereafter,  based  upon  the 
census  of  the  preceding  year. 
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§3.  Until  there  shall  be  a  new  apportionment,  the  state  shall 
be  divided  into  election  districts;  and  the  representatives  and  sena- 
tors shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  as  follows,  viz.: 

1st  district,  Doniphan,  4  representatives,  2  senators. 

2d  district,  Atchison  and  Brown,  6  representatives,  2  senators. 

3d  district,  Nemaha,  Marshall  and  Washington,  2  representatives, 
1  senator. 

4th  district,  Clay,  Riley  and  Pottawatomie,  4  representatives,  1 
senator. 

5th  district,  Dickinson,  Davis  and  Wabaunsee,  3  representatives, 
1  senator. 

6th  district,  Shawnee,  Jackson  and  Jefferson,  8  representatives,  2 
senators. 

7th  district,  Leavenworth,  9  representatives,  3  senators. 

8th  district,  Douglas,  Johnson  and  Wyandotte,  13  representatives, 
4  senators. 

9th  district,  Lykins,  Linn  and  Bourbon,  9  representatives,  3  sen- 
ators. 

10th  district,  Allen,  Anderson  and  Franklin,  6  representatives,  2 
senators. 

11th  district,  Woodson  and  Madison,  2  representatives,  1  senator. 

12th  district,  Coffey,  Osage  and  Breckinridge,  6  representatives,  2 
senators. 

13th  district,  Morris,  Chase  and  Butler,  2  representatives,  1  sen- 
ator. 

14th  district,  Arrapahoe,  Godfrey,  Greenwood,  Hunter,  Wilson, 
Dorn  and  McGee,  1  representative. 

ARTICLE  11. — Finance  and  Taxation 

§  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate 
of  assessment  and  taxation,  except  that  mineral  products,  money, 
mortgages,  notes  and  other  evidence  of  debt  may  be  classified  and 
taxed  uniformly  as  to  class  as  the  legislature  shall  provide.  All 
property  used  exclusively  for  state,  county,  municipal,  literary,  edu- 
cational, scientific,  religious,  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes, 
and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  hundred  dollars 
for  each  family,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation. 
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§  2.  This  section  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  section  1, 
article  n,  in  1924. 

§  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  at  each  regular  session,  for  rais- 
ing sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  state 
for  two  years. 

§  4.  No  tax  shall  be  levied  except  in  pursuance  of  a  law,  which 
shall  distinctly  state  the  object  of  the  same;  to  which  object  only 
such  tax  shall  be  applied. 

§  5.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  extraordinary  expenses  and 
making  public  improvements,  the  state  may  contract  public  debts; 
but  such  debts  shall  never,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  one  million 
dollars,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Every  such  debt  shall  be 
authorized  by  law  for  some  purpose  specified  therein,  and  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  to  be  taken 
by  the  yeas  and  nays,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  passage  of  such 
law;  and  every  such  law  shall  provide  for  levying  an  annual  tax 
sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  such  debt,  and  the  principal 
thereof,  when  it  shall  become  due;  and  shall  specifically  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  to  the  payment  of  such  principal  and 
interest;  and  such  appropriation  shall  not  be  repealed  nor  the  taxes 
postponed  or  diminished,  until  the  interest  and  principal  of  such 
debt  shall  have  been  wholly  paid. 

§  6.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  state  except  as  herein 
provided,  unless  the  proposed  law  for  creating  such  debt  shall  first 
be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  state  at  some 
general  election;  and  if  such  proposed  law  shall  be  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  such  general  election,  then  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  next  after  such  election  to  enact  such 
law  and  create  such  debt,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  and  restric- 
tions provided  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  article. 

§  7.  The  state  may  borrow  money  to  repel  invasion,  suppress 
insurrection,  or  defend  the  state  in  time  of  war;  but  the  money 
thus  raised,  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  object  for  which 
the  loan  was  authorized,  or  to  the  repayment  of  the  debt  thereby 
created. 

§  8.  The  state  shall  never  be  a  party  in  carrying  on  any  works 
of  internal  improvement  except  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads 
and  highways  and  the  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  permanent  im- 
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provements  of  roads  and  highways,  constructed  after  March  1,  1919; 
but  such  aid  and  reimbursement  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  county 
for  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  such  road  or  highway,  nor 
for  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  nor  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  an  one  county;  except,  that  in  counties  having  an 
assessed  valuation  of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  such 
aid  and  reimbursement  may  be  granted  for  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred fifty  miles  of  road  or  highway;  and  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions of  sections  5  and  6  of  article  XI  of  the  constitution,  relating 
to  debts  and  internal  improvements,  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  authority  retained  or  conferred  by  this  amendment. 

ARTICLE  12. — Corporations 

§  1.  The  legislature  shall  pass  no  special  act  conferring  cor- 
porate powers.  Corporations  may  be  created  under  general  laws; 
but  all  such  laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed. 

§  2.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  the  individual 
liability  of  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  each 
stockholder,  and  such  other  means  as  shall  be  provided  by  law; 
but  such  individual  liability  shall  not  apply  to  railroad  corporations 
nor  corporations  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 

§  3.  The  title  to  all  property  of  religious  corporations,  shall  vest 
in  trustees,  whose  election  shall  be  by  the  members  of  such 
corporations. 

§  4.  No  right  of  way  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  any 
corporation,  until  full  compensation  therefor  be  first  made  in 
money,  or  secured  by  a  deposit  of  money,  to  the  owner,  irrespective 
of  any  benefit  from  any  improvement  proposed  by  such  corpor- 
tion. 

§  5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  cities,  towns  and  villages;  and  their  power  of  taxation, 
assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning 
their  credit,  shall  be  so  restricted  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such 
power. 

§  6.  The  term  corporations,  as  used  in  this  article,  shall  include 
all  associations  and  joint  stock  companies  having  powers  and  privi- 
leges not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships;  and  all  corpora- 
tions may  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corporate  name. 
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ARTICLE  13. — Banks  and  Currency 

§  1.  No  bank  shall  be  established  otherwise  than  under  a  general 
banking  law. 

§  2.  All  banking  laws  shall  require,  as  collateral  security  for 
the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  any  bank,  organized  under 
their  provisions,  a  deposit  with  the  auditor  of  state,  of  the  interest 
paying  bonds  of  the  several  states  or  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
cash  rates  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  circulating  notes  which  such  bank  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue,  and  a  cash  deposit  in  its  vaults  of  ten  per  cent  of 
such  amount  of  circulating  notes;  and  the  auditor  shall  register  and 
countersign  no  more  circulating  bills  of  any  bank,  than  the  cash 
value  of  such  bonds  when  deposited. 

§  3.  Whenever  the  bonds  pledged  as  collateral  security  for  the 
circulation  of  any  bank,  shall  depreciate  in  value,  the  auditor  of 
state  shall  require  additional  security,  or  curtail  the  circulation  of 
such  bank,  to  such  extent  as  will  continue  the  security  unimpaired. 

§  4.  All  circulating  notes  shall  be  redeemable  in  the  money  of 
the  United  States.  Holders  of  such  notes  shall  be  entitled,  in  case 
of  the  insolvency  of  such  banks,  to  preference  of  payment  over  all 
other  creditors. 

§  5.  The  state  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  banking 
institution. 

§  6.  All  banks  shall  be  required  to  keep  offices  and  officers  for 
the  issue  and  redemption  of  their  circulation,  at  a  convenient  place 
within  the  state,  to  be  named  on  the  circulating  notes  issued  by 
such  bank. 

§  7.  No  banking  institution  shall  issue  circulating  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  one  dollar. 

§  8.  No  banking  law  shall  be  in  force  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  state  at  some  gen- 
eral election,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at 
such  election. 

§  9.     Any  banking  law  may  be  amended  or  repealed. 

ARTICLE  14.— Amendments 

§  1.  Propositions  for  the  amendment  of  this  constitution  may  be 
made  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature;   and  if  two-thirds  of  all 
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the  members  elected  to  each  house  shall  concur  therein,  such  pro- 
posed amendments,  together  with  the  yeas  and  nays,  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal;  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  county  of  the  state 
where  a  newspaper  is  published,  for  three  months  preceding  the 
next  election  for  representatives,  at  which  time  the  same  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  electors,  for  their  approval  or  rejection;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  on  said  amendments,  at  said  elec- 
tion, shall  adopt  the  amendments,  the  same  shall  become  a  part 
of  the  constitution.  When  more  than  one  amendment  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time,  they  shall  be  so  submitted  as  to  enable 
the  electors  to  vote  on  each  amendment  separately;  and  not  more 
than  three  propositions  to  amend  shall  be  submitted  at  the  same 
election. 

§  2.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch 
of  the  legislature  shall  think  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to 
revise,  amend  or  change  this  constitution,  they  shall  recommend 
to  the  electors  to  vote  at  the  next  election  of  members  to  the  legisla- 
ture, for  or  against  a  convention;  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  elec- 
tors voting  at  such  election  shall  have  voted  for  a  convention,  the 
legislature  shall,  at  the  next  session,  provide  for  calling  the  same. 

ARTICLE  15.— Miscellaneous 

§  1.  All  officers  whose  election  or  appointment  is  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

§  2.  The  tenure  of  any  office  not  herein  provided  for  may  be 
declared  by  law;  when  not  so  declared  such  office  shall  be  held 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making  the  appointment,  but 
the  legislature  shall  not  create  any  office  the  tenure  of  which  shall 
be  longer  than  four  years. 

§3.  Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  forever 
prohibited. 

§  4.  All  public  printing  shall  be  done  by  the  state  printer,  who 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  for  state  officers 
in  November,  1906,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  at  the  elections 
held  for  state  officers,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  and 
until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 
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§  5.  An  accurate  and  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the  several  amounts  paid, 
to  whom,  and  on  what  account,  shall  be  published,  as  prescribed 
by  law. 

§  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  women,  in  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  real,  personal  and 
mixed,  separate  and  apart  from  the  husband;  and  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  their  equal  rights  in  the  possession  of  their  children. 

§  7.  The  legislature  may  reduce  the  salaries  of  officers,  who  shall 
neglect  the  performance  of  any  legal  duty. 

§  8.  The  temporary  seat  of  government  is  hereby  located  at  the 
city  of  Topeka,  county  of  Shawnee.  The  first  legislature  under  this 
constitution  shall  provide  by  law  for  submitting  the  question  of  the 
permanent  location  of  the  capital  to  a  popular  vote,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  some  general  election  shall  be  necessary  for 
such  location. 

§  9.  A  homestead  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  farming  land,  or  of  one  acre  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
town  or  city,  occupied  as  residence  by  the  family  of  the  owner,  to- 
gether with  all  the  improvements  on  the  same,  shall  be  exempted 
from  forced  sale  under  any  process  of  law,  and  shall  not  be  alienated 
without  the  joint  consent  of  husband  and  wife,  when  that  relation 
exists;  but  no  property  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  for  taxes,  or  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  said 
premises,  or  for  the  erection  of  improvements  thereon:  Provided, 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  process  of  law 
obtained  by  virtue  of  a  lien  given  by  the  consent  of  both  husband 
and  wife. 

§  10.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
be  forever  prohibited  in  this  state,  except  for  medical,  scientific  and 
mechanical  purposes. 

§  11.  To  encourage  the  purchase,  improvements  and  ownership 
of  agricultural  lands  and  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  thereof, 
provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  a  fund,  in  such  manner  and  amount  as  the  legislature  may  de- 
termine, to  be  used  in  the  purchase,  improvement  and  sale  of  lands 
for  agricultural  purposes. 
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The  legislature  may  provide  reasonable  preferences  for  those  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  War  and  holding  an  honorable  discharge  therefrom. 

SCHEDULE 

§  1.  That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  change  from 
a  territorial  government  to  a  permanent  state  government,  it  is  de- 
clared by  this  constitution  that  all  suits,  rights,  actions,  prosecutions, 
recognizances,  contracts,  judgments  and  claims,  both  as  respects 
individuals  and  bodies  corporate,  shall  continue  as  if  no  change  had 
taken  place. 

§  2.  All  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  owing  to  the  territory 
of  Kansas,  or  any  county,  shall  inure  to  the  use  of  the  state  or 
county.  All  bonds  executed  to  the  territory,  or  any  officer  thereof, 
in  his  official  capacity,  shall  pass  over  to  the  governor,  or  other 
officers  of  the  state  or  county,  and  their  successors  in  office,  for  the 
use  of  the  state  or  county,  or  by  him  or  them  to  be  respectively 
assigned  over  to  the  use  of  those  concerned,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§3.  The  governor,  secretary  and  judges,  and  all  other  officers, 
both  civil  and  military,  under  the  territorial  government,  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments 
until  the  said  officers  are  superseded  under  the  authority  of  this 
constitution. 

§  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  force  in  the  territory,  at  the 
time  of  the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  congress,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  constitution,  shall  continue  and  remain  in  full  force 
until  they  expire,  or  shall  be  repealed. 

§  5.  The  governor  shall  use  his  private  seal  until  a  state  seal 
is  provided. 

§  6.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  state,  treasurer 
of  state,  attorney  general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
shall  keep  their  respective  offices  at  the  seat  of  government. 

§  7.  All  records,  documents,  books,  papers,  moneys  and  vouchers 
belonging  and  pertaining  to  the  several  territorial  courts,  and  of- 
ficers and  to  the  several  districts  and  county  offices,  at  the  date  of 
the  admission  of  this  state  into  the  union,  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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§  8.  All  suits,  pleas,  plaints  and  other  proceedings  pending  in 
any  court  of  record,  or  justice's  court,  may  be  prosecuted  to  final 
judgment  and  execution;  and  all  appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari, 
injunctions,  or  other  proceedings  whatever,  may  progress  and  be 
carried  on  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been  adopted,  and  the  leg- 
islature shall  direct  the  mode  in  which  such  suits,  pleas,  plaints, 
prosecutions  and  other  proceedings,  and  all  papers,  records,  books 
and  documents  connected  therewith,  may  be  removed  to  the  courts 
established  by  this  constitution. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  this 
territory  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  this  constitution,  an 
election  shall  be  held  in  the  several  voting  precincts  in  this  territory, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  a.  d.  1859. 

§  10.  Each  elector  shall  express  his  assent  or  dissent  by  voting 
a  written  or  printed  ballot  labeled  "For  the  Constitution,"  or 
"Against  the  Constitution." 

§  11.  If  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  such  election  shall  be 
in  favor  of  the  constitution,  then  there  shall  be  an  election  held 
in  the  several  voting  precincts  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December, 
a.  d.  1859,  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  first  legislature,  of  all 
state,  district  and  county  officers  provided  for  in  this  constitution, 
and  for  a  representative  in  congress. 

§  12.  All  persons  having  the  qualification  of  electors,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  at  the  date  of  each  of  said 
e^ctions,  and  who  shall  have  been  duly  registered  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  registry  law  of  this  territory,  and  none  others,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  each  of  said  elections. 

§  13.  The  persons  who  may  be  judges  of  the  several  voting  pre- 
cincts of  this  territory  at  the  date  of  the  respective  elections  in  this 
schedule  provided  for,  shall  be  the  judges  of  the  respective  elections 
herein  provided  for. 

§  14.  The  said  judges  of  election,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  their  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  faithfully  to  discharge 
their  duties  as  such.  They  shall  appoint  two  clerks  of  election, 
who  shall  be  sworn  by  one  of  said  judges  faithfully  to  discharge 
their  duties  as  such.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
judges  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the  electors  present. 

§  15.     At  each  of  the  elections  provided  for  in  this  schedule  the 
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polls  shall  be  open  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  closed  at  sunset. 

§  16.  The  tribunals  transacting  county  business  of  the  several 
counties,  shall  cause  to  be  furnished  to  the  boards  of  judges  in  their 
respective  counties  two  poll  books  for  each  election  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  upon  which  the  clerks  shall  inscribe  the  name  of  every 
person  who  may  vote  at  the  said  elections. 

§  17.  After  closing  the  polls  at  each  of  the  elections  provided  for 
in  this  schedule,  the  judges  shall  proceed  to  count  the  votes  cast,  and 
designate  the  persons  or  objects  for  which  they  were  cast,  and  shall 
make  two  correct  tally  lists  of  the  same. 

§  18.  Each  of  the  boards  of  judges  shall  safely  keep  one  poll 
book  and  tally  list,  and  the  ballots  cast  at  each  election;  and  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  such  election,  cause  the  other  poll  book  and 
tally  list  to  be  transmitted,  by  the  hands  of  a  sworn  officer,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  board  transacting  county  business  in  their  respective 
counties,  or  to  which  the  county  may  be  attached  for  municipal 
purposes. 

§  19.  The  tribunals  transacting  county  business  shall  assemble  at 
the  county  seats  of  their  respective  counties  on  the  second  Tuesday 
after  each  of  the  elections  provided  for  in  this  schedule,  and  shall 
canvass  the  votes  cast  at  the  elections  held  in  the  several  precincts  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  of  the  counties  attached  for  municipal 
purposes.  They  shall  hold  in  safe  keeping  the  poll  books  and  tally 
lists  of  said  elections,  and  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit, 
by  the  hands  of  a  sworn  officer,  to  the  president  of  this  convention, 
at  the  city  of  Topeka,  a  certified  transcript  of  the  same,  showing 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person  or  object  voted  for  at  each 
of  the  several  precincts  in  their  respective  counties,  and  in  the 
counties  attached  for  municipal  purposes,  separately. 

§  20.  The  governor  of  the  territory,  and  the  president  and  secre- 
tary of  this  convention  shall  constitute  a  board  of  state  canvassers, 
any  two  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum;  and  who  shall,  on  the  fourth 
Monday  after  each  of  the  elections  provided  for  in  this  schedule, 
assemble  at  said  city  of  Topeka,  and  proceed  to  open  and  canvass 
the  votes  cast  at  the  several  precincts  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
territory  and  declare  the  result;  and  shall  immediately  issue  cer- 
tificates of  election  to  all  persons  (if  any)  thus  elected. 
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§  21.  Said  board  of  state  canvassers  shall  issue  their  proclama- 
tion not  less  than  twenty  days  next  preceding  each  of  the  elections 
provided  for  in  this  schedule.  Said  proclamation  shall  contain  an 
announcement  of  the  several  elections,  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
the  manner  of  conducting  said  elections  and  of  making  the  returns 
thereof,  as  in  this  constitution  provided,  and  shall  publish  said  proc- 
lamation in  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  territory 
in  which  a  newspaper  may  be  then  published. 

§  22.  The  board  of  state  canvassers  shall  provide  for  the  trans- 
mission of  authenticated  copies  of  the  constitution  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  the  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

§  23.  Upon  official  information  having  been  by  him  received  of 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  union  as  a  state,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  governor  elect  under  the  constitution  to  proclaim  the 
same  and  to  convene  the  legislature,  and  to  do  all  things  else  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  and  active  organization  of  the  state  government. 

§  24.  The  first  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  make  any 
changes  in  county  lines. 

§  25.  At  the  election  to  be  held  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of 
this  constitution,  each  elector  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  home- 
stead provision  contained  in  the  article  on  "Miscellaneous,"  by  de- 
positing a  ballot  inscribed  "For  the  Homestead,"  or  "Against  the 
Homestead";  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  said  election 
shall  be  against  said  provision,  then  it  shall  be  stricken  from  the 
constitution. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved,  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
quested, upon  the  application  of  Kansas  for  admission  into  the  union, 
to  pass  an  act  granting  to  the  state  forty-five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other  internal 
improvements. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  further  requested  to  pass  an  act  ap- 
propriating fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Kansas  river  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Riley. 

Resolved,  That  congress  be  further  requested  to  pass  an  act  grant- 
ing all  swamp  lands  within  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools. 
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Resolved,  That  congress  be  further  requested  to  pass  an  act  ap- 
propriating five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  in  lieu  thereof  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  the  payment  of  the  claims 
awarded  to  citizens  of  Kansas  by  the  claim  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  legislature  of  Kansas  under  an  act  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  passed  7th  February,  1859. 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  shall  make  provision  for  the  sale 
or  disposal  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  state  in  aid  of  internal  im- 
provements and  for  other  purposes,  subject  to  the  same  rights  of 
preemption  to  the  settlers  thereon  as  are  now  allowed  by  law  to 
settlers  on  the  public  lands. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Kansas  to  be 
admitted  into  the  union  with  this  constitution. 

Resolved,  That  congress  be  further  requested  to  assume- the  debt 
of  this  territory. 

Done  in  convention  at  Wyandotte,  this  29th  day  of  July,  a.  d. 
1859. 

JAMES  M.  WINCHELL, 

President  of  the  Kansas  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  Member  from  Osage  County. 

Robt.  Graham,  John  James  Ingalls, 

J.  A.  Middleton,  Saml.  A.  Kingman, 

John  Taylor  Burris,  James  Blood, 

Wm.  Hutchinson,  S.  0.  Thacher, 

N.  C.  Blood,  Edwin  Stokes, 

John  P.  Greer,  John  Ritchey, 

W.  P.  Dutton,  Benjamin  F.  Simpson, 

Wm.  McCullough,  James  M.  Arthur, 

Jas.  G.  Blunt,  Saml.  E.  Hoffman, 

J.  C.  Burnett,  James  H.  Signor, 

Wm.  R.  Griffith,  Robt.  J.  Porter, 

Caleb  May,  Luther  R.  Palmer, 

S.  D.  Houston,  R.  L.  Williams, 

JosiahLamb,  P.  H.  Townsend, 

H.  D.  Preston,  Allen  Crocker, 

Edmund  G.  Ross,  George  H.  Lillie. 
James  Hanway,                       JOHN  A.  MARTIN,  Secretary. 
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The  following-named  delegates  to  the  Wyandotte  convention  did 
not  sign  the  constitution: 

J.  P.  Slough,  P.  S.  Parks, 

C.  B.  McClellan,  E.  M.  Hubbard, 

J.  W.  For  man,  F.  Brown, 

J.  Stiarwalt,  Sam.  Hippie, 

W.  C.  McDowell,  S.  A.  Stinson, 

A.  D.  McCune,  R.  C.  Foster, 

John  Wright,  J.  T.  Barton, 

W.  Perry,  B.  Wrigley, 

E.  Moore,  T.  S.  Wright. 
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